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Malice 


Take care, 


Now, take yourself in hand. 
Kruschen Salts ! 


r ike 


Have you a LucKy Sixpence? 
The lady who wrote the 
felt you feel now. 
Salts a man’s drink, and 
appalled her. 

But she got over her difficulty. 

Kead what this lady says : 

‘It is only fair to let you know what a discovery 
I hi made in Kruschen Salts. Taken in a cup 
of tea—as much Kruschen, that is, as you 
upon a sixpence—it is impossible to taste 
at all, 

“TI have always hated any salts in a glass, and 
an occasional heavy dose would never suit me 
lor the last month. however, I have, on my doctor's 
taken a pinch of Kruschen in my first 
morning cup of tea, and I am a different woman 
I eat better, I sleep better, feel mistress of myself, 
and don’t even WANT to worry. My head is clear, 
my limbs are supple, and only yesterday three 
people said, * You're lookin se 


g younger every day.’’ 


following letter to us 
She thought Kruschen 
the salts 


} ust as 


taste of any 


So can you. 


ive 





advice, 


Kruschen Salts 


Good health for 
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Tasteless in Tea 








The dose of a six 








h unt for a me 
itt from pains of 
actiVe liver, etc., IS ih 


ontu 


ECONOMY.—A bottle of 
and spirnts for less 
aud start to-morr 


Health 
t 


at 


in a tumbler of h 


a farthing a day 


taken every morning found in practice just the 


gora ing daily tonic. ‘The medicinal dose for persons 
rheumatism and yout habitual constipation, wit! 
given on the ‘abel of the bottle viz, halt to one tea- 


breakfast. 
] 


Kruschen Salts costs 1,9, ard lasts three mor 
than a farthing a day. Geta bottle at your 


t water betor 
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‘** This house to let” is asign seldom seen 
nowadays. Therefore make the old home 
like new, at small cost, by re-decorating with 


Hall’s 


Distemper 


The change from dingy, faded wall- 
papers to the brightness, cleanliness and 
good cheer. which always goes with Halls 
Distemper decoration, is ‘‘ like a change to 


a new home.” 


This decoration makes rooms appear larger 
and lizhter. Its flat, velvety surface is the best 


background for pictures, 


greatest advantage 


and shows furniture to 
Hall's Distemper is truly 


washable; your walls wil com ip like new if — 


gently sponged with clean cold water, 


Your decorator can quic 
covered walls at little co- 


{ 
y 


450 
Pa ‘a 
2 , i 


Sol 


ly change your paper- ™ 


lanusacturers: 


SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd. — HULL. 


and 199 





ich Bt, London, 8.E1, 


H 
aud 105 Bath 8t., Glasxow 





RHEUMATISM 


DOLS FLANNEL 
VOLATALISE 


The most wonderful thing in the 
world, High Radio Activity, pene- 
trating throughthe skin to the lower 
laversand organs. Will give specdy 
relict in all cases of Rheumatism, 
Net ritis, Lumbago, sciatica, Bron 
chiti ~ Che st Troubles, Dore Phroat 
1d Kidney Trouble 
every article for where 
In any part of the body. 


Made up in 
the pain is 


S lainty bow 1 9/3 and 3/-, by all Chemist 
1 Dy | rm and Sbores. Also sold 
by yard I y sch 
If you have any difficulty in obtaining * Dols Fiannel, 
ipply direct to the Manufacturer 


DOLS LTD., heteeeneianenns | 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
e BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 


much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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M. F. THOMPSON, 
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11 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
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DIRECT 
FROM 
WITNEY 





Our Blanket Looms Working 




















el 
Our Blanket Finishing Dept 








MANUFACTURERS’ SALE 


WITNEY BLANKETS 


AT LESS THAN HALF LAST YEAR’S PRICES 


Beautiful all-wool goods made 


The World's Best and Warmest Blankets at = buy to-day will be keeping you snug ar 


Sovenia Wylese. 
1 pr {Chan ef r Gent 







OF 


: on our own looms at pre-war value, Every lady should take 
the opportunity of securing these blankets, as, with the revival of Trade which will surely 
take place soon, the demand for raw wools will increase and blankets will be dearer. 


ten years’ time. 





1 warn 


ne Wit ey Blanket A World-Famous Firm Selling World-Famous 


Bi: ergain s direct from the Makers. See before you buy Goods. 
Thou or ol i { free samples (min nae Don't wait, but secure your chance by FILLING 
ulankets) are waiting to:be addressed, andtheseshow gy COUPON NOW FOR YOUR. FRE 
a splen id sele i the variou _ igen a SAMPLES. itis so simple to just post t , 
- : ing you the great bar : to The Wimey Bla t Co., Ltd., Manuf 
choice in your own | , ae Wi wdlahs at there n 
Pass vour han ver e of thereal Witney Blankets, s : 
and ioe soft itis. Press your hand 1 en ‘ spate est site ‘ = 
down and notice the 2 thick, springy pile) ‘That is the ’ : asaya 
secret of “WITNEY BLANKETS ARE 







sent FREE 








T 
ue 


_ 
A Dainty Selectionof 
WitneyBlanket patterns 


the wons PROTECTED BY 


derful 


LEAT BLANKET OFFER, 


COUPON Gt ICKLY 


To The WITNEY BL'NKETCo., Ltd., Manu!acturers, Witne ’, 
Please send me post f Miniature Blanket f 
rect from the Factory ag ee setuso eitlun UK \ 


NAME 


ADDRESS ....... 





























“POST THIS SALE COUPON TO- 


FOR FREE PATTERNS AND PARTICULARS OF WITNEY BLANKETS DISEC 


LAW 


No Blankets made elsewhere can be called 
Witrey Blankets. The Witney B anket Co, Ltd., 
deal only direct with the Publi. Therefore 
your orders should be sent to The Witney 


“Blanket Co., Ltd., direct, who “ee no agen ts. 
2 Lhe Patterns charm and int all wh 
and call foith expressior ghe fr very 
on seeing the exquisite m li ole int 
x | eecy tl \ pretty bor 
” which are true repr 1 ft t 


want EVERY 


¢ B Lt 
He MI id LHI ‘TAND "TO SHARE IN THIS 


, SO POS r youl 


DAY: 
FROM WITNEY 
Oxfordshire 


e Price B 
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Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 10/-. 
By next post it will c 
back *‘ as good as new,” 
fre-covered with our 
“ Defiance "’ Union and 
securely packed. 


ine 


Postage on Foreign Or 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catal gue of 
** Defiance "' Umbrellas 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 























Healthy Women 





bat 2 rses nd Mothers, 

vear ealthy " Corsets, and 

7, tural Ease” Corset is the 

f I of Every wearer 

S é ‘ ing the figure 
/ \ te feminine 
\ thehealth. 





\ The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


=~ 
. 


in finest quality Drill. 
SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


hurt, or break 


- POST 
y 8/11 pall FREE 
I. \ Complete with Special 
\ | | WN \ Detachable Suspenders. 
Pei 1) \X. Stocked im all sizes 
| ~ > from 20 to 30. Made 
~ 


No bones or steels to drag 
No lac ng at the back 
Made of strong, durab'e drill of finest 
uality, with special suspenders detachable for washing purposes 
t is laced at tne sides with elas.ic Lacing to expand freely when 

breathing 
It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps 
It has a short Sin busk in front which ensures a perfect shspe 
& is fasten. dat the top & bottom with non rusting Hooks& Eyes 
It can be easily washed at home having nothing to rust or tarnish. 
I ( re ltor t y cyclir 


g: 
ent ‘ ’ € y yield 


figure a 


SEND FOR “SOURS ‘ro- DAY. 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, 


D pt. 99 Morley House, 26/28 
London, 
E.C.1. 


Hoivorn Viaduct, 














o% Cooker 
@eemMm CLEANING JELLY 
For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens. etc. owe 
Ask your Tron yer or 
If they do not stock, send Ze for Z tins, t fr . 
THE MANAGER, THE KLEENOFF CO., 33 St Mary-atHill, P° & 
London, E.C.3. 











National 
HOTEL 


Imperial 
HOTEL 





Russell Upper Bedford 
Square London Sees rm "are London 
Central. 1000 Rooms. | 500 Rooms with hot and 


Orchestra Daily. 
Finest Turkish Baths. 
— 


cold water, Bath, and 
Attendance. NOTIP 





t0/- 
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Pottingham Net 
ws i Curtains Co:dine C 


aera ata | tans The We ave 


| Oa aE 


© JURE TIGA 


i 


erue » right 





Send now for Catal 


Curtains Imperial Hem 
ornets, Casement Cur 

that Wears.’’ Nets, 
Musil ns, Cretonnes Li nens dosiery, Laces 
ACH & 


- PE SONS, 
120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM. 











SHOE | 
GRIP | 


encased 


‘Rimlets 


SOFT Rubber 


Cushions, 


in Velvet, easily fixed into any shoe. 
wear. 


Protects stocking heel from 
A PERFECT CURE 
FOR SHOES LOOSE 
IN THE HEEL 
From all Bootmakers. 


Black 
64. ' White 
Brown 


perpau. or Grey 














FIA/R 


ANINAED TINT 


For Grey or Faded Hair. 


2/6 the 





el TRIAL 
“ ‘ i t » BOTTLE 


10° 


HINDES, Lid., 1 Tabernacle Street, City, London. 
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To safeguard 
you from 
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9 ARIES ang 


fertrette be INPICE Sry 
PIATULENCE Naar 
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pare eat The lighthouse is a national safeguard, the value 
ep of which has long been recognized. But there 

= are perils other than those of stormy seas and 

; rocks ; and no less real because more insidious. 

cs ae Indigestion for instance! Who will deny the 


danger of this trouble? It spoils the lives of 
millions; and it shortens the lives of millions 
more. To these people Bisurated Magnesia is 


i] 
eH) 


} 
i 








i = what the lighthouse is to the seaman—a very 
5 = real safeguard indeed! 

a on 

aq ie Almost all illness starts in the stomach. In the case of 
- t = such disorders as indigestion, dyspepsia, gastritis and 
i oe flatulence, the lining of the stomach is actually attacked 
a by vicious acids which burn, irritate, inflame and set up 
ay fermentation. How can a stomach-sufterer’s food do 
2 him good under such conditions? It cannot; but what 















a difference the moment Bisurated Magnesia is taken! 
lhe harmful acid is neutralized instantly ; the inflamed 
stomach-lining is soothed and the fermentation Ceases to 
exist, The nourishment in one’s food is then readily 
absorbed by both body and brain, and the result 


is a far higher standard of health altogether. 





I'ry Bisurated Magnesia your- and is obtainable at all reliable 

f; it cannot possibly disagree chemists. Be sure, when buy- 
with you and the chances are it ing, that you see the word 

i so alter your health for the * Bisurated” boldly displayed on 
better that you will feel some- the wrapper as this ensures your 
thing | ten years younger! getting the one remedy that 
bisurated Magnesia costs little positively must do you good, 
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DURC 


FABRICS 


DURABLE & FADELESS 


HERE is always economy as 
well as added pleasure in 


making a DURO your choice. 


Confident of and absolute 
fadelessness you will find enjoyment in 
the planning and making of the garment 

ind a very real satisfaction in wear. 
The Pattern Folder, containing just a selection, 
will how you that there 1 a DURO lor every 
purpose Always look for the DURO Selvedge 
mark—or garment tal DURO fabrics are 
old with the guarantee of the 
manufacturers, Burgess, Le 


long wear 


dyers and 


dward & Co. Ltd 


“GARMENT REPLACED 
IF COLOUR FADES.” 


DURO Carabric 40in. 3/6 
DURO Zephyr 40in. 3/6 
DURO Piqué 40in. 4/11 
DURO Gingham 38/39in. 2/11 
DURO Frotté es 40in. 5/11 


DURO Shirtings for Men 


an | styles 


in all weights 


( . "4 r.0o bk sings, Fic adiily, 
‘ 


BURGESS. LEDWARD & C°L™® (% 


(ehere Ht (5) Bas (9 dC) 5 (8) Wd COD sO) id (OD Bs (00) VS (1) Bk 


Look 


Smart 


mm ¢ 





remember "ANZORA 
is one of the greatest 
aids. Applied to the 
hair in the mornin 


will keep it smart, t res, et 
ind in position all In 1/6 2 6 
poe ; ; y) 
through the day. t 

ru 1 


MASTERS THE HAIR 


INZORA felsind ' Nt ( 
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The Aged and 
their Diet 


The lugegis! 
persous is due to t 1 
irged arte I 
ivvyind 1 I 
Patent ¢ | 
nd won t 
i e ot i 
ill harmtul ele t 
i isy fi I I 
thi I I 
past 1 | | | V1 
LEAS 


RIDGE S FOOD 


60 YEARS’ TEST 
STILL THE BEST 


Obtainadle at ail ts Pa rke's, Lewis 
acd Burrows Fi 1 e or nd at 
C 15,00 er chemists and grocer e 
vaving Ds Ri ges eptnoe 





Tins 9d., 1) /6, 3/. and 6/- 


ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON. N.16 
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FINE SHOES «FACTORY PRICES 


Order by post from Barratts and get 30/- quality for 18/6 


Ladies! 














vhy let the totally unnecessary middleman's profits compel you to choose 
shoes of inferior cut and quality when you can buy as stylish a shoe as any lady need 
wish for at one-third less than shop charges? Barratts’ fine footwear equals any 
sold in first-class establishments, but as it is sold through the post direct from 
the factory to the wearer you pay one modest factory profit only. 


Read these facts about this High-grade Shoe. 








Notice the graceful of the arch up over the Cuban 

It rises from the a part of the le, which is correctly 
placed immediately under the big toe joint. Th ut " 
giove-like fitting from under the arch up over the i 

rhe neat, ornamental punching is smart-l g, a 
leather-stiffened heel grip stops the heel ri id kee 
golosh tight against the ankle. The pater ther | i 
toe is the correct fashionable model. he material and 
making leave nothing to be desired. The } re : 
quality polished glace kid; the soles are best English 
leather, stitched to welts by hand-sewn principle, and solid 
leather insoles give firin, easy tread and inside sinos 1 
rite for this shoemyou will be as de ite s 


an lalla Style 2558. 
Send your somes now—this wey— 


Direct by Post. : 


Log 





Give usuz ori Size ked 
} 1, 6 d 
: Post Free, Postage : In Brown — by runnin ged foot which 
Overseas Extra. © | f. 21/- ; rests ei Sige Sas 
asi ae . ite Sty ht y order for 18/6 forh 
SHOFS FULLY GUARANTEED : i oe ee a 
if aie so only with Cash on Delivery order 
Order now from W. BARRATT & CO., Lta., 76 “Footshape,” Northampton, wan 


tor Barratts’ 115-paze Illustrated Catalogue for 1922 (hostage 3d.) 


r For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c Tp ALL THOUGHTFUL READERS 
. 
Goddard's KK? 
- PlatePowder be 


Electro-Dynamic Power 
% ead ove ness 6 V- 2% & 46 















Tt 1 

ELECTRICITY in its re ' estores t nervy streng rthe ns 

1, 4 dard & Sous Station street, Lewester e Heart, restori e life 
ail dying orga 

ODS EYE es Shachentinantili Power” 
OAK STAIR RODS? syed $n YOUR OWN HOME fiom the ED. Appliances 

HEALTH, VIGOUR, B: AUTY 

\\) COMPLETE FROM '6 ooz Neualg ra, pours asthenia, Rheumatism, Nervons Collapse 

| CARR.PAID relieved an ently cored Mi p 





ost 
cos’ 


entii remedy fend or cur 
Booklet, ae HEALTH, VIGOUR, BEAUTY, 1 ost free u noth 





w 
use yourse if your children, fri ik 


6, \ ae ow SEITE: 
= HEATH FOWLERSC° “SCIENTIFIC APPLIANCES” 


. “Q.," DUDLEY | | (Dept. M.), 11 and 29 Sicilian Avenue, London, E.C.1. 














HE healt alue ot ‘Ihermal (Hot Au or Vapour) Dati 
fact. N else is so efiective in preventing si 
Colds, Intlu 1, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, $ 


Complaints. It eliminates the sonous matters from the 
the flow of blood—the lite curre “nt—freed from its op urities 
recuperates and revitalises the ROO, quiets the 
feeling of invi ated health an 
clean! iness, and Is he ~ in every way bal 
very form of H« an Vap or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed 
at home with our fase nt Sa ety ‘Cabinet. When not in use 


small ympact space as 
Gomplete, with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c. 
Write for Bath Book, 6 24, Post Free. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B24), 171 New Bond St.,London,W.1 
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DOCTORS AND 


RECOMMEND 
DELICIOVS 





TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA 








| -- % 
MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED >. = | SOLD BY 


CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 4 


ANALYST S 










ALL 


FIND THEY {/7/) 
q GROCERS 



























On” war 
Address all aptlications to—B, Copeon Carratt, 





THE: GiET OF SLEEP 
is the title of a little book deal) -d treaiment 
leeplessness—without drugs or me di cine—w! 1 a natural my 

d manner brings ble sed seep. This book contair in offer of 2p 
leepless, and a promi a Ee thy Repose. Its contents are as 
follows: What is Sleep The Causes of Insomnia, The ¢ | a 
Nervous Diseases, Neurasthe nia Nerve Strength, ete , et The val te 
FORTY-FOU R PAGE Book “THE GIFT OF SLEEP,” POST FREE 





9 Magnetaire Rooms. 10 Finsbury Sq, London, E.C. FREE 











The New Patent iB 


SOUND DISCS 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and on 





THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BIND STREET. LONDON, Wt, | 


EDSTEADS! BEODING! 


WHY B sear “or nS. 


I i 
, H IN PER PECTLY NEW CONDI ON. 


til AD NOISES, non itter of how lon f Factory to I 

standing. Are the same to the ears a I t P Li ( DISC OUNT FOR Cas 

glasses are to the eyes Invisible, cor , nr ] ! a specia 

fortable. Worn monthswithout removal order Esta F - 

Sapumatesy Funpanet Pose | CHARLES RILEY Desk 17), Moor St., Birmingham. 
“tts r 
















\), = 
FLUXITE 
) SIMPLIFIES 


SOLDERING 








MENDINE 


A HOUSFHOLD NE¢ 
wmente ee Let wooDWORK, etc. 


MENDINE MENDS THEM 


MENDiNE CO. ta ‘Aation ur St. London Bridge. E.C. 
TUBES (from 2d. 

















TEMPER WILL NOT MEND MATTERS 


but a little patience and 









ASTHMA CURE 


we Stz a —— Per Over sO Years 








FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES ‘SOLDERING 


Ali Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite i 
Bd., 14 and 28. 
BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 


Ach gour Ieens onger or Hardware Dealer to show you the neat 
" FLUXITE SOLDERING SET. 
It is perfect use 


I ta sa spe A pace’ S g t 
metal ha ! Pius eg, et { 
1 


tle, a La 
tructions. Pr 106, a « 











FLUXITE, LTO,, 226 Bevington St, Bermondsey, Engiand. 


| Surect and t rem " rdinary Colds 
FLUXITE WIL aati 4 
Try —— it soldering them—no tr le—no 
fuss—no me ~just FLUXITI ind t rb Ccupon. 
imple All 1 mechanics WILE. have 
a 


DOLL-DRESSING COMPETITION. 


I certify that the amount spent on this doll and 
its clothes does not exceed 5 


( Mrs.) 


Vame } Miss ; 


Address 
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EVER RES eh Zz 





| 
ill 
| 
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Unrivalled for gia KIDNEY, STOMACH & BLOOD DISORDERS 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica , Catarrhal Affections, Skin Diseases ,Ete. 


Thoroughly cleanses Quickly Gossives, and 
eliminates from 
inn a the body acid-— 
purifies the ulous or other | 
entire diges- impurities and | 
tive tract. peisons. 
































corRRi, The Famous Referee. 
JIMMY WILDE, World's Champion Boxer. 
GEORGES at European Champion. 
JOE BECKETT English Heavyweight Champion. 
BILLY WEL Ls, Famous English Heavyweight. 
ERNEST BARRY, Sculler, World's Champion. 
JACK DONALDSON, Sprinter, World's Champion. 
ALFRED SHRUBB, Runner, 9 World's Records. 
E. C. HORTON, Walker, 11 Worid's Records. 
| PETER LATHAM, World's Tennis Champion, (retired) 
| W. J. BAILEY, Cyclist, World's Champion. 





3 
THEY ALL USE & *® é | 
HIGHLY RECOMMEND f 


Thousands of A quick, 
Com mendatory sure, plea- 
Letters on file sant and 
open to examin- perfectly 
ation by anyone. natural cure 


ed or money 


w ixpence in Stamps by 
SALTRATES LimiteED (Dept. ‘186F), Euston Buildings, LONDON, N.W.1. 


All ene ts have Al _s -~ = ATE —e in ~ a. a 3/3 a large b ttle. Satis act n guarante 





rs 








ix 
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Come and help Mother 
polish the Tiles. 


WHENEVER there is work to be 
done, Vimmy is on the spot. 
For sheer zest and _ willingness 
there is no one to equal Vimmy 
—he has no fixed “business hours,” 
but is always to the fore when 
there’s work on hand. 
VIM gives tilework a brilliant 
lustre, cleans pots, pans, cutlery, 
crockery, glassware, earthenware, 
windows, oilcloth and linoleum, 
floors and kitchen tables, plain and 
painted woodwork. VIM cleans 
the house from cellar to attic. 
Don’t apply the VIM dry. 


When things are dim 

Just give ’em VIM. 

IN PACKETS AND 
SPRINKLER-TOP CANISTERS 


Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, ete. 





































& POLISHER 


FOR METAL 
WOODWORK 
TILES er 

















aratan 





THE ORIGINAL PERMANENT DYE 


REPLACED FREE IF COLOURS FADE 


The unrivalled beauty, efficiency and economy 





of Durobelle fabrics 
recognition. 
the sunniest places, 


of fading or discoloration. 


have won 


wersaaratatwn vs 


LA 


choose in your own home. 
be lle 


Department wN, 


BOURNEMOUTH, 


ae Pavastews 


Pal aatars DAV ato Palate Davai Dal ates palates 


world-wide 
They can be used fearlessly in 
without the slightest risk 


YOU can have Durobelle casements, curtains or 
coverings in cool blues, restful greens, delicate 
mauves or warm rose tints, and be certain that 
your colour scheme will stay true despite tropical 
sunshine, sea air or repeated sas 

: Send to-day for patterns, loaned post free, and Ase 
’ The genuine Duro- 
is sold only by Allens of Bournemouth. 
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TYPICAL DUROBELLE TEXTURES 
Plain Casement Cloths in Cream, Tussore and a 
number of exquisite art shades. Slins. wide, from 
i yd.; 50 ins. wide, from . 

n Sheetin igs = Cream and nine beautiful 
ra, SGins h 
red M: ulras Mh islins, Cream ground with 
lovely floral designs in natural colours, also stained 


glass and Oriental effects. 50ins..from 2/114to4/11, 
Bevutiful self-patterned Damasks, striped Satins, 
rt reerisec pha ye ind Reps, substantial Mattings, 






palates 


ul Corded Cloths, ~— Artificial 
Silks, rich Wave Tapes stries, etc. 

The 1922 edition of My Lady's Home,” Allen's 
famous 116-page colour-book of beautiful fabrics, 
wi 

1 


Il be ready shortly, and free copies will 
w reserved for all who send in applications or 
enquiries for patterns now 
London Showrooms : 188, Sloane Street, S.W, 








All Post Orders direct to Bournemouth, please, 


ee ee et et De} 











HAND 


ENGLISH mabe LACE 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Collars, Handkies, Tea Cloths, Edgings, 

Motifs, D'oyleys, Yard Laces and In 

sertions, etc. Hand-sewn Lingerie and 

I es of vutiful design and work- 
inship, dé ilions /ree. 














en Bannan ace Maker, Olney, Bucks. 











WASHING WON'T HURT 


HN BOND’S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


THE MARKS GROW BLACKER WITH TIME, 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KinD Is PREFcRKED 


ts & Stores. 6d & Is. 
Used in the Royal Households. Was 


Of all Stationers.Chemi 


41NG Won't Huf 




















The Cot is Dainty and Cony I 
Light to carry. Folds up, 
Hammock slides off Ser washing 


No. 

Nos 

No. 2. War 
Cancpy Drapery extra 
Sel un 7 





rys’ afpre. 
t A 





Witte 10r 64epage —, Cat 
aE VERYTHING 
ABY & NURSERY 
Treasure Co.,Ltd. (dept M2), 
103 Oxford St., London, 





Re ed fr 4 Victoria St 
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an EVERYWOMAN'S NEED 


SUPPLIED BY A WOMAN'S INYENTION 


Laddering and Damage to 
Stockings caused by Corset 
Suspenders are entirely 
obviated by the use of 
Mrs. — (SPIERS’ 


_ HOSEGARDS 


uspende rs are 
sa not to 
danas can etek 
rcanenent Hosegards keep Stockings tight and 
\ smooth, and Corsets firmly down over 
\ > \ the hips, areal boon to ladies inclined to 


ls are adjusted and removed in 
as ez easily : is garters, and, being 
not press tightly into 

se Veins. 
are dait nty, comfortable in 
1e¢ 1s free, and all strain is 
ved from the stocking fabric, its life 
i my ; in fact, 
st with the first 


attached to the 
Stox kings, hence 
















sie sh « 
\. Hosegards 
the kI 
Eyre 

4 trebled—a great econ 


¥ 
¥ 
; He segards save their c 


Elastic 


2/114 


{ a ee" Giade a. Art Sills Filled Elastic, — 
Sioa ® Per Pair 

I Post free in U.K, 4 114 
he Black, White, Sky, Pink, 
Er Please give second choice. 


Mrs. FLORA SPIER ?, (Room 4) 44 Fieet St., London, F.C.4, 


Grade rt Fancy Frilled 
Per Par 
t free in ULk. 
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NO MORE GAS orCOAL 


will ever be required 


FOR COOKING 


When You Get a “British 
Queen” Fuel-less Cooker in 
Your Home. 


After a simple 
‘send off'' with 
Applied Heat, 
costing the merest 
nothing compared 
with cooking 
by a coal, gas 
or electric range, 
se “BRITISH 
QUEEN" FUEL- 
?LEsS COOKER 
cooks right 
through from start 
to finish, without 
supervision, yet 
absolutely reliable 
and ‘to a turn.” 


» 


Koasts, Bakes, 
Braises, Grills and 
Broils as quickly as by 
Ce oal or Gas Range, 
an moreover, keeps 
food piping hot for 7 or 8 hours wit ut fuel or attention 
meantime 

Cakes, Pies, Bread, etc., turn out more evenly 
browned than in ordinary ovens, and even t! 





eh tor 
otten aud left in over time, there is no charring or 
7 gZ 

Meats and Poultry retain all their juices, are de- 

lightfully tender, and do not lose weight or substance 
oh wen ented by ordinary process. 

teaks or Chops grilled in a * British Queen '' Fuel- 

mx... Cc wker are deliciously tender and juicy, surpassing 
the efforts of the most capable chef. 

Ald there is to do eg the foot, place it in the 

Cooker—RAW—and ave tt absolutecy alone until 

you enish t f up. 


HERE IS THE ‘SECRET OF 
THIS SEEMING MAGIC ! 


When you cook by Fire or Gas, half the hea 
and the food is losi 


t escapes 
g Dy ‘evaporat ) “at ‘ 


* British Queen " Fuckers ker 


a ve t 
ot the heat (which is very sim; pt yisi A. 
in airtight insulated compart the full co king 
energy utilised, ad al pape and nutriment retained 
The initia’ outl+y of a few pounds need not be con- 


sidered an EXPENDIT( RE, as 
SAVES its entire cost in a few m 


Suprlied to the Air Ministry, the Middlesex Hospital 
and more then 6,000 Homes, Hotels and Institutions. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER isis Soo ics 


less Cooker 





and in the unl vent of y 
LW. ce ~- turn it, the ful purc ia 
fully refunded immediately. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
FREE TO ALL from 10 am. till 6 p.m 


Full particulars will be sent Post Free 
@re unable to attend the demonstrt 


ir then 
price wall be cheer. 


Write to-day 
BRITISH HOME UTILITIES Co., L*d., 


De pt. Q, 
Utility House, 89 Newman St., London, W.1 
Four doors from Oxford Stree Moy 





(Donte 
Sprod out AAs 


(epho 


Banishes the worst head- 
ache in a few minutes 
Ihousands of  sutterer 
have been cured in the most 
wonderful way. Unlike 
many ordinary headache 
powders ““CEPHOS” 
does not contain any 
poison, and cannot there 
fore affect the heart. 





Olt able tr Boc 7 « 
Chemists, Taylors) Drug Se re 
vd all other chemists at 13 an 13 
er box 
“it rc rist doe wot happe 


have CEPHOS. in sto 
Lgors nsiamge or 2.0, 60 


CEPHOS, LTD., BLACKBURN. \ 





and the will send wt 

| to you 408] RFE i 

} Write to-day for FREE SAMPLE, 
| mentioning “ The Quiver.” 

| ” 














are illustrated in 


WELDON'S 


CATALOGUE OF 


FASHIONS 


NIJMBER A P| ' | i 
INWUMDLIN. iWwUMW WIV CALI 


6d. at all Newsagents and Bookstalls 


OVER 450 STYLES ARE SHOWN 
FREE COAT & BLOUSE PATTERN 


GET YOUR COPY 


All the New Spring Styles 


TO-DAY 
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I SELL SUEDE LEATHER 
in all colours at 11d. sq. ft. 
LADIES | f SAVE MONEY! 


i make y e gloves 


: fullset of beautiful patterns. CATT, 
Leather Merchant, NORTHAMPTON. 
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GEORGE JENNINGS, L™ 


Sanitary Specialists, 


63 to 67 LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, 
WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, S E.1, 


Flavoured with 
Ripe Fruit Juices 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure 





BATHS, LAVATORIES, Delicious 
WATER-CLOSETS, 

SINKS, Etc. 

Heating and Ventilation. & ‘CHIVERS & SONS, LTD. 


The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 


Wholesome 
Refreshing 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





‘Phone— HOP 3600 and 3601. 

















ENJOY YOUR PIPE «SAVE MONEY 


This is constantly achieved by those who are using 


HEATH & HEATHER’S SMOKING MIXTURE. 


It is habitually used by thousands of smokers in all parts of the world, After a few pipes 
it is as enjoyable as tobacco to the most inveterate smoker. Unli ke tobacco it is non-injurious, 
even beneficial. Many of those who have suffered through 

excessive smoking have regained perfect health through smoking ' ") 
this mixture. It contains no poisonous drugs and no narcotics 
whatever. 1/6 per package, post free. 


A package is in bulk equal to six ounces of tobacco. If you are 
suffering from the Tobacco Habit, alternate with this mixture, 
and you will bless the name of ‘‘ Heath & Heather." 


HERBAL CIGARETTES 

of the finest quality made by hand by skilful young ladies from - remark- 
ible mixture, They rival in appearance the finest hand-m ade Tobacco 
Cigarettes and are quve free from poisonous drugs, cubebs latakia, and 
nicotine Many habitu = Ciyarette Smokers carry a few ot p hers in their 
case to alternate with their ordinary brand. They in this way moderate the 
harmful effects of excessive cigarette smoking, and at the same time have 

mething of interest to show their triends, They are now used regulary 
by Othcers of the Army and Navy, by Dignitarles of the Church, and by 
Ladies and Gentlemen in the highest ranks of Society, 


20 for 10d., 50 for 2/-, 100 for 3/9, 1,000 for 35/-, pest free. 


Packed in dainty boxes, al 1d the so's and 1o0o’s especially are very suitable 
for presents to friend 


BOOKLET FREE.—sce full description in our ‘‘ BOOK OF HERBS," 
‘ 





which highly interesting brochure 














ll be sent Post Free to all applicants. It contains an account of Herbal Remedies which have been successtul 
in curing complaints which have battled the Medical Profession tor years. It is a book which should be in every 
household. Wise parents keep it always in their home and findit invaluable in dealing with the common idnesses 
which are ire to enter atsome time or other. Our Fragrant Herbs, Pot Pourri, ete., our Omtments, and our 
Her 2 Pills, tor many common complaints, enjoy an« ver-increasing popularity. We were the nrst firm to bring 

Pi I x AMIN} S' betore the public by pointing out that they originated in Vegetable Life, and thus linked up the 

r se of to-day wth a medical science of the early ages. See the notes on * Vitamines” in our ‘* Book of 
He: ris." Be wise and send a post card tor one to-day. You will receive it by return. 








HEATH & HEATHER, LTD. (Dept. Q.), Herb Specialist, ST. ALBANS. 
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THE MANSION HOUSE, 


LONDON, E.C.4. 


March, 1922 


~hiIe 


Dear Reader, 


T am presiding at a Luncheon at the 


Mansion House on May 18th in aid of the Queen’: 


Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, the last special 


appeal for which was made in 1920 by the 


York. 

Following in His Royal Highness’s footste now 
ask your support for this great and good work. 

The Hospital needs £10,000. Will you help me to 
get it? 

Money could not be better spent than in promoting 


the health of the future citizens, and I hope you 


will be generously disposed to send or promise a con- 
tribution for my list. 
Believe me, 


Yours faithfully, 


JOHN BADDELEY 


: | 
Xlv 
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Ask your Draper or write 
direct tor a copy of the 
Chilprufe Price List. It 
is beavtifully illustrated, 
and forms a comp ete 
guide to the selection of : 
chiaren’s undergarments : 








| ROBE aK OPS IOP A OO) 








The lusty vigour of Chilprufe children, their sturdy 
old on health, lay firmly the finest of foundations 


THE QUIVER 
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HILPRUFE | 
or CHILDREN 





ZZ ELIZ 





- for robust manhood and womanhood . ° 4 
Pe 

Chilprufe makes the children {ree of the open air, i 

with its wonderful benefits to body and mind. It — 


afl. rds a na ural heslthful protection from every 
risk due to weather and temperature changes, from 
just those illaesses that set other children back. 


Chilprufe undergarments are made from the 
purest of wcol only, and finished by a secret 
process which renders the wool the finest natural 
protective covering in the world, absolutely 
impervious to all conditions of cold and damp- 


If unable to obtain Chilprufe, write 
direct for address of nearest Agent. 


THE CHILPRUFE MANUFACTURING CO, 








(Jjoun A. Botton, Proprietor), LEICESTER, 
) XK CRETE YL CPLA OEE) Perce CLO oh ee 




















No Black-leading No Servant Required 
Make your kitchen attractive and comfortable by installing the Double Oven ‘‘INTEROVEN ”’ 
(Vascall’s Patent), whch fulfils all the requirements of an up-to-date rangeat a low cost. It is 
instantly convertible from a Cooking Stove to an Open Grate, transforming the kitchen into a 
i sitting-room, and practically ad@ing another room to the house. 
It saves a vast amount of coal and labour, quickly repaying its cost. 
TWO OVENS. i; Y BATH BOILER. 
oO Perso | 4 
a wi ke da —_ i \ | 
pastry. . } 
i | Het-plate ra r ope 
ere! shown, W king, hot-p'ate 
+ ~ xe is shut whi ! Py provi n 
Boiler will give ample supply fl | room f evera pans, ¢ 
f Hot Bath Water. Will work Bios Tiives 
( er or Tank up t allon ‘ig | se 
eee Fall Bar } 1 
Hot ¢ et I Over >» in 
oki and plat ni a j im Etficiency guava 
-- i 
| PRICE from 210/- (Boiler and Hot Closet under stove extra 
} i / wid fu vitculars on application: 
‘ o4 ( n ue warned 
| THE INTEROVEN STOVE CO., LID. see the Teste. Hine 
| (Dept. 23) 156 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C.2. pipes se 
, ° ast On Stove the bn 
! wrvers o¢ ft ee il } Aa fiap s irre . 
" amd “a Aas 
oA 
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Wonderful Testimony 
to the value of 
Drummer Dyes 


from several of our leading actresses 


From Miss Gertie Gitana, Miss 
Marie Blanche, Miss Phyilis Menk- 
man, Mile. Yvonne Arnaud, Miss 
Dorothy Dickson, and the inimitable 
Dolly Sisters we have received 
enthusiastic appreciation of the 
Economy and Simplicity, the Con- 
venience and Success of Drummer- 
Dyeing. 


Miss Dorothy Dickson says— 


“Drummer Dyes are beautiful enough for the most subtly artistic woman and 
practical enough for the most efficient. 

“Each of their 26 shades I have tested has been absolutely true to colour. Drummer 
Dyeing is simplicity itself; boil 5 minutes—steep 20 minutes—that's all. And if you 
use Drummer Dyes boiling can't hurt the sheerest ..k. 

“On tour, when one wants a particular shade quickly and there is little convenience 
Drummer Dyes are a heaven-sent blessing.” 





If these popular actresses with their particularly exacting dress requirements find 
) Drummer Dyes of practical help in keeping their wardrobes fresh and dainty, is it not 

obvious that Drummer Dyes would prove a very real economy in you: home and 
in your wardrobe ? 


26 Beautiful Colours SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


Sold by ail Grocers, Stores, Oil- | cies ig ocho hie “Seaman 


“ T " 
men and Chemists. ons etn 


. Wm. EDGE & SONS, LTD., 


No Salt, no Vinegar, etc., needed to fix | Drummer Dye Works, Bo ton. 
the Drummer colours: nothing re- 
aquired but hot or boiling water. 


} = Know more about Drummer Dyeing —»> 


‘) 4d. EACH COMPLETE | wire... 


| 
| 
| 


e . , 
Llease send me free and post free your book- 
| fet on Drummer-Dyeing. 


D Y ES | Please write plainly. 


NOTE. If this coupon is sent in an open , 
envelope only 1d. stemp is re quired. 
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Be More Careful 


of your teeth—combat the film 


If you are brushing your 
teeth in a wrong way, learn 
what this new way means. 


Authorities now advise it. 
Leading dentists everywhere 
are urging its daily use. 
Millions of people employ it. 


Make this ten-day test and 
let the results show you what 
really clean teeth mean. 


That dingy film 


Film is what clouds the 
teeth’s beauty. It is now 
regarded as a potential source 
of most tooth troubles. Count- 
less teeth discolour and decay 
because the old ways of 





Pepsadéent 


RADE 


brushing do not effectively 
fight film. 


Film is that viscous coat 
you feel. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and remains. 
That is what discolours—not 
the teeth. 


Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth and the acid may 
cause decay. 


Ways to end it 


Dental science has in late 
years found two ways to fight 
film. It has proved them by 
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careful tests. Now they are 
embodied in a new-day tooth- 
paste—called Pepsodent—for 
daily application. 


Dentists here and abroad 
now advise it. It is now 
bringing a new dental era to 
some 40 races of people. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings three 
other effects, natural and very 
important. 


It multiplies the salivary 
flow —Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It multiplies 
the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch 
deposits. They may other- 
wise cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which may cause tooth 
decay. 


Thus every use does five 
things which dental authori- 
ties now regard as essential. 


You'll quickly see 


A10-Day tube of Pepsodent 
is sent to all who ask. That 
shows the delightful effects. 
In a week you will realize 
that this method means much 
to you and yours. 


Send the coupon for it. 
Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the 
film-coats disappear. 


Watch all the effects, then 
read the reasons in our bock. 
The test may lead to life-long 
benefits. Cut out the coupon 
now. 





10-DAY TUBE FREE 


755 








The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, the application 
of which brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now Name. .....:.: 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. All 
druggists supply the large tubes. 


e 
Verrinder 


hom S.A. readers m 


\frican distributors 
Adderle y Street, Cape Town 


iy send coupon Give full addres 











THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
(Dept. 163), 40, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 1, 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Telephone : Hop 746. Telegrams : Economical, Rothlow, London. 


Established Over W. HARBROW _ | BUNGALOWS 


i. atte au tere GARAGES 
IRON, WOOD and COMPOSITE | WORKSHOPS 





BUILDINGS. | BILLIARD 
e ROOMS 
CONTRACTORS TO . Whe - 7 
\LL BRANCHES O1 , — | FARM 
H.M, GOVERNMENT FEES we ee es iat. BUILDINGS 
| OFFICES 
SHEDS 
SCHOOLS 
OUR LONG AND . 
COMPREHENSIVI HALLS 


EXPERIENCE 
ENABLES US 10 
GIVE TO OUR 


CHAPELS 
GYMNASIUMS 





CLIENTS THE = a Al gs ge | CINEMAS 
BEST AVAILABLI HALL N STUDIOS 
SERVICE. 0. 29, accommodating 130 persons. Price, 
| delivered and anactell on Purchaser's foundations : FOOTBALL 
In Corrugated lron £340 .0. 0. | STANDS 
} In Asbestos £410 .0.0. 


PAVILIONS 

| 7 INS ‘ [SF = ~ N | 

| DESIGNS & ESTIMATES FREEON APPLICATIO GOLF HOUSES 
Illustrated 


| Offices & Works— : 
Brochure on } Hn aca HOSPITALS 


Application, | SOUTH BERMONDSEY | srectess 
LONDON, S.E.16 


THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS IN THE TRADE 


22/6—Special Price for Norwell’s 


Famed Real Scotch Brogues 


The two models shown here are splendid shoes—typical of the hi ighest Norwell quality : 
they are being offered to the readers of The Quiver at 22/6 mere 'y because we have _over- 


stocked in these two numbers. ~The name 
Norwell is associated with highest- 
Ol ’ e IS grade footwear, and our “> ‘op 

























Guarantee to refund C 

‘/—D rth purchase money in full ay 
é. TO ues if entire satisfaction is vv ~ 

— 

not given, holds wood 


“ Direct from Scotland” on this bare 7ain offer 


: ae 203 






Style 203. 
Reduced from 







Ki x 4 
8/6 
a le if 
star i Aone : ; 
a vac 1 Be 
un 55 o 22/6 
i t 
I id penc ine of t rf 
= =. ) fit red 
on “ | t Le 3 . \ t n 
Style 4M. _ ¢ : ito grip ariiah lakee sce , 
Reduced from > . : ei ania 


40/- 





\— t 

Write for free illustrated Catalogue, mentioning this magazine, to | 
@ NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR, LTD.. PERTH, SCOTLAND | 4 
eS es 


XVill 
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REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


| THE BATH PREPARATION PAR EXCELLENCE 
| |Cures Corns or “2. Stops Rheumatic 
| Callouses & Aches & Pains 
| | All Foot SR ey fo 

Troubles | > 2S) Au) =) Minutes 
























SIR HARRY LAUDER 


MAY PHYLLIS 
MOORE MONKMAN CONSTANCE 
OUPREZ WORTH 


WYNDHAM 


ov 


























OSWALD 
WILLIAMS 










Chilblains Eczema, aii , ‘Sciatica Neuritis 


Rashes, Insect Bites \ \ \y & All Uric Acid 
& Similar Tortures. Ne 
Price 2/-&3/5 (cos sze)  Obtainable at All Chemists. 


. THEY ALL USE & HIGHLY RECOMMEND 


REUDEL BATH SALTRATES 


as also do EUGENE CORRI, J. B. HOBBS, ERNEST BARRY, ABE MITCHELL, 
P GEO. CARPENTIER, T. DESCAMPS, BILLY WELLS, JIMMY WILDE, JOE 
is BECKETT, ALFRED SHRUBB, TOM PAYNE, and hundreds of other prominent people. 


lo produce a pain-relieving and refreshing medicated and oxygenated bath or foot bath having 


1 vonderful curative powers, merely dissolve Reudel Bath Saltrates powder in plain water 


- This saltrates compound exactly reproduces in concentrated form the essential constituents found in 
| | the well-known medicinal bathing waters of Carlsbad, Aix les Bains, and Buffalo Lithia Springs. 


i | | SALTRATES LIMITED, Euston Buildings, London, N.W.1. | 


Pretos by Hana, Dorothy Wilding, Yevonde, Fielding, Northland Studios, Valerie, Swaine, Fovisham & Banneid, Debson, ‘Baily Sketch,'‘Stege Phot oOo 
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For Strenuous 
Workers 


HOVIS supplies building 
material which nourishes 


both brain and body. 


HOMIS 


is far superior to ordinary | 
brown or white bread—it 
is enriched with large 
quantities of added wheat | 

germ. 








That is what makes HOVIS a 
complete and perfectly 


balanced food. 








Your Baker 
Bakes it. 











petites“) PARKINSON'S 
EzeSrateD Poe ROYAL 
DONCASTER DONCASTER 
BUTTER SCOTCH) BUTTERSCOTCH 
QUSEDAROTAL PAxiLT 

rie seeders iver, | 4.0z. packets ... ... 6d. 
er Scr ae be the 8 OZ. 99 ‘ 1/- 


~ 
BOBILITY. CLERGY amp CEBTRY 


wa 
x 


m ctency mena 








paBeinsona Sox 
— eeocres 
OUALERS COBFLCTIONLES ac 


4 hgh: Soom CASTER 





Sole Proprietors 


Ltd., 





S. PARKIN:ON & SON 


(Doncaster), 


50 & 51 High St., 


Doxcaster, 











GENUINE CRYSTAL, 


CUT GLASS 
CRUET SET 


NON-CORROSIVE 





Price 9/6 (postag 
An eal set in Clear Cut Crystal. 
merely an velty, but a t 
ot the recent ac Lid 
Without Metal Fittings l 
cori ion avoided, Tr 


P. REEVES. 


12 Edmund Place, Aldersgate Street, E.C.1 











G@mmmTO CURE 


RHEUMATISM 
IN THE FEET, 
GOUT, OR 


4 


wie 


NEURITIS,C <@a~ 


try tho 


“ 





SALMON. ODY 


WONDERFUL SPIRAL evtesigas ARCH SUPPORT 


115 6: a 


over 


“SALMON opy, Ltda. 


7 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W.C.1. 





—$$—_$_——— 





Clean Sweep: 


Qo . Bissell sweeping is the cleanest sweeping. 

X Raises no dust. See that you get a 

a *Bissell.” The name is on the sweeper. 
there is no other ‘*‘ just as good."’ 








With Ball Bearings 
and Rubber Corner 
Bullers. 





























* A great Physician said he never 

I id a Coldalthough constantly in the 
way of infection, simply because he 
KEPT HIS NOSE IN ORDER. 
Another prescribed inhaling antiseptics,” 
—Daily Mail, Oct, 18th, 1919, 


To avoid Colds and Influenza, use 
Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE. 


int Stoves 2/«, or fost free im 
tamp Mackenate's 


tein 
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HAD PILES 40 YEARS. 
NOW PERMANENTLY CURED. 
NO OPERATION EITHER. 


Perth man tells how he cured himself. During 
the next ten days a supply of Nemolin will 
be sent post paid and ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF COST. Simply send a 

postcard to address below. 





‘One touch of Nemolin and your pains are 


over. A day—or possibly two if case is serious 
and you never worry about piles any more 
Nemolin will cure them permanently,” writes this 


former sufferer who x expected to be cured 
Soothing, healing, antiseptic, odourless, non 
istringent, convenient to use, and absolutely 
non-poisonous, it avoids any detention from busi- 
ness or social activities and renders operations no 
longer necessary Based on a radically different 
ler treatment Ask your 
nd a postcard to address 
, post paid, in plain sealed 
wrapping, a large free supply, fully sufficient for 
i thorough trial, together with certified proofs of 
effects in thousands of specially difficult cases 
also authoritative professional endorsement, which 
must convince even tl st discouraged, hopeless 
and sceptical, Just send a postcard to Research 
Laboratories (Dept. 123), 22 Euston Buildings 


London, N.W.1 
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THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


Curs short attacks of 


COUGHS, COLDS eis: 


PALPITATION 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


Acts like a Charm in 








DIARRHCEA, 
A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, COLIC, 
J LOOTHACHE, KRHEUMATISM and other bowel 
complaints 
eooococco 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3{- 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT PROHIBITION 


Very contradictory reports have appeared in British papers 
about the effects of Prohibition in America. On the one hand, 
Prohibitionists claim a lessened prison population; on the other 
hand, reports appearing from time to time suggest that (1) Pro- 
hibition is a faree: drink can still be obtained in the U.S.A. 
without much trouble; (2) Prohibition has caused actual evil 
instead of good—increased drug consumption, ete. 

What is the truth ? 


We recently sent a trained woman journalist to the U.S.A. to 
get an insight into the conditions of home life in that great country, 
and we asked her whilst there to gain an unbiased opinion on the 
home side of Prohibition, We did not ask for information in 
support of or opposed to any _ particular 


view — simply an impartial statement of _ 
facts. This our observer has secured, 
and the result will appear in my next issue.  .~ =. 
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Amateur Mechanic 





Send Compiled by Skilled Craftsmen No ch 
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Get it Now 


Pay while you are using it 
By a few small monthly SUMS out of Income 
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A few of the 400 Money-Saving Lessons 
To Clean and Overhaul Motor Cars, Motor Cycles and Bicycles. To Build Sheds, Garages, Poultry Houses, 
To install Telephones, Speaking Tubes and Electric Light. 

To Decorate Rooms, also 


Summer Houses, etc, 


Strengthen Locks. 


To Distemper Walls 

To Make Soap 

French Polishing 

To Tar an Outhouse 

To Mend Jewellery 

To Vo Enamel ing 

To Polish Horn 

To Make Shoes 

Bent-Iron Work 

Stencil Cutting 

Drains and Sanitary Pipes 

To Mike Artificial Marble 

Mending Table Knives and 
Forks 

Fixing Stair Carpets 

All about the Gramophone 

To Mend the Kitchen Range 

To Make an Ottoman Chair from 
an Old Cask 

To Paper a Room 

To Add a Hood to a Mail Cart or 
Perambulator : 

To Repair Pocket Knives 


With Special Articles for Young Engineers 


EVERY LESSON HAS 


Fret Cutting in Wood 

© alter Gas Fittings to Take 
Inverted Burners 

To Gild Metals 

To Re-string the Piano 

To Re-web Chair Bottoms 

To Fix Perforated Seats 

To Make an Overmantel Case for 
Cheap American Clocks 

To Re-tape Venetian Blinds 

To Make Beautiful Bamboo Boxes 

To Fix Rubber Soles 

To Read Working Drawings 

To Prepare Working Drawings 

To Mend Eyeglasses 

To Colour Metals 

To Harden Steel 

To Clean Clocks 

To Make Hec'ograph Ink 

To Fit Weotee Bottom to Metal 


Vesse 
To Make *The Bottle Imp” 
Scene Painting 


, Electricians and Motormen 


** HOW-T0-DO-IT "PICTURES AND DIAGRAMS 


**Rather a Bie Job for an Amateur, 








To Make, Mend and 


Sign Writing 

ag oa Cement and Concrete 
To Make a Folding Camera 

To Cement Mailcart Tyres 

To Build a Boat 

All Kinds of Woodwork 

Slating a Sted Root 

Fixing Stoves and Ranges 
Gas-Pipes and Gas-Burners 
Micrometers: How to Make and 

Use Trem 

To Make a Hectograph 

To Paint Scen’ry 

To Do Ticket Writing 

To Polish Pebbles 

To Make a Mattress 

To Silver and Bevel Glass 

To Bind Books and Magazines 

To Clean and Repair a Watch 

To Make Old Brown Boots Like New 
To Use All Kinds of Tools 

To Upholster O'd Chairs 

Gold-Plating and Silver-Plating, etc. 
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One of the Household Gods 
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NVICORATING 


' 
ASAmT COOLING 


The well-being of the family is safeguarded 
when it possesses a ‘‘ Minister of Health.” 
The woman who is both wife and mother 
rightly fills the post. And so we find that 
among her most valued treasures is ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT, 

for herself, she knows that a clear complexion 
is the priceless bloom of health, which ENO helps 
her to attain and maintain, by keeping the blood 
pure and the skin healthy. 


For her hushand, she knows that a glass of 


= 


ENO starts him well for the day, and corrects 
any tendency to rheumatism, indigestion, and other 


familiar ills which beset us all. 

lor the children, she knows that the pure qual 
ity, and natural, gentle action of ENO suits their 
delicate systems—that it will keep their cheeks 
chubby—help them to develop sturdy, vigorous 
constitutions—and so fit them to tace life’s battles 
with confidence and success. 


There is no household that is not healthier 
and happier for the morning glass of 


ENGs 


FRUIT SALT 





Sold by Chemists and Stores, pit hey 

The value of ENO is unequalled at its price, ¢ 
judged merely by quantity for quantity, or for 

With ENO there is no waste’ = maintained its suy wity for 
—every particle dissolves— 01 ver half acentury British 
whether you take it in cold in origin ar d make, it has a 
or warm water. Thereisno we rld-\ wide far nique in 
gritty residue—nothing nau the history of human we 
seating — nothing left over Doctors rec j 

No other preparation of a = chemists display 

imilar nature is in the same package in t r wi 

lass with ENO, which bas Always keep a bott! i 


j. C. ENO, LTD., “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, 
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Home 


Home should be a place of industry, 
restfulness — teauty. To surround 
ourselves with ugly, ill-assorted, in- 
afprcpriate things is a sin against 
ourselves, our loved ones, our neigh- 
bours. ; 

Our home is—or should be— 
the expression of our desires, the 
r¢flection of our soul: its quiet refine- 
ment, its wise economy, its tasteful 
simplicity should lend breadth and 
depth to our lives. A useless ornament, 
a jarring picture, a clumsy piece of 
furniture destroys the harmony of 
things, invites discord, disquietude, 
mental unrest. 

We cannot always be striving, 
fighting against the world. Ma'e 
your home a house of refuge, a place 
of rest to body and mind, of in- 
spiration to the soul. The home is 
the foundation of the State, the solace 
and stand-by of its citizens. Aim, 
therefore, to make your home brighter, 
simtler, more beautiful, more un- 
pretentious—and it shall be counted 
unto you ‘or righteousness. 
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‘**Miss Dobson,’ he said quickly. ‘You should not be up 
here. They are filing the boats as quickly as they can 





New Serial Story 











Ntnon 


yy 
Margaret Peterson. 


““Ninon, Ninon, que fais tu de la vie, 
Toi, qui n’a pas d'amour ?” 


CHAPTER I 
Love's Gamble 


LL her lite Ninon had posed. For the 
benetit of herself, for the benefit of 
other pe ple. Now she stood, for the 


moment, faced by the stark reality of Death, 


and people might excusably have been sui 
prise d t the lortitude he was apa 1e OF 
lisplaying,. 
For Ninon’s p had always been one of 
perb frivoli S id adopted it first t 
nnoy her n Le \unt Susan, with whom 
Ninon had spent ( childhood Aunt 
Susan had not been able to approve ot 
non, and it mav truthfullv be said that 
posing ha 1 first me to the child as ar 
irmour of defence against disapproval. For 


to be loved and admired had been as needf 


e to any flower 


truth under a covering veil of dark lashes 
The hair that swept back from the smooth 
White forehead was neither gold nor brown 
‘ould catch gold lights in the 


2eTe vere aya of that ace AN ‘ 


to red-flamed copper, and Aunt Susan had 


always been able to allude to it as | 
loured But t vas merely asserted 
ind 1 to npt to ¢ k wh 

Aunt S insid 1 ‘© most un-childlike 
n Pat in | I das an unjust 
it Ninon \ beautiful 


least friendly of Ninon’s friends had to 
admit that. 

Indeed, the girl’s whole being was beauti- 
ful. You tl finished, 
perfect picture. The pose of her head, the 
lines of her young neck, the curve of 
lips and chin and throat, were all beautiful. 


i 


u thought of her as of some 


1 


Sut it was a beauty that lacked soul. There 
Was no more warmth or passion or capacity 


} ] 


for devotion in it than one would look for in 
a periect, flawless statue. 
Yet there must at least be courage behind 
t perfection, Dick Sutley decided, as he 
fought his way out of the tumult that 
thronged the lower deck of the steamer and 
sund Ninon standing beside the rails on the 


N 
} 


farther side. He had not known the girl 
luring their fortnight at sea. He had not 
even been drawn by any desire to know her. 
She had always seemed to him to be a very 
beautiful picture marred by the life that 


arce animated it. He had hated the set 


3 ; : ae 
she travelled with, the women with loud 
voices and bold eves, the men who haunted 
the bar and smoking saloon, They were 


theatricals, he had been told, for most of 
the other men on board had been at some 
pains to find out stories about the beautiful 
girl—whose name it appeared was Ninon 
Dobson. Ninon! A fanciful, silly name to 
come before so commonplace a surname as 
Dobson. And the first time he had heard it 
Dick had hummed over to himself the old 








French song: 
> \ ), A 7? } ¢ ¢ 
/ , , 
That was what the girl lacked The 
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, With, perhaps, the calm knowledge 
spair in their hearts. Boats were 
d, life-belts provided. The women 

dren were passed over first, and 
with set faces and with a courage 

mes, thank God, from love, he'd 
vom to them and strove to 

e with laughing promises of ther 

danger and {f how all would n- 

1 ye saved 
e was no need tor any onlooker to 

een asha d of the human. race 

there had to be! Wild shrieks and 
tw len facing, tor the first time in 
heltered lives, the awfulness of terrot 
sastel But there was also sublime 
( and arelessness ot persona 
t made individuals draw aside an 
wk in order that others might ha 
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NINON 





pulsing in his veins; there was so much 
of his life stilk unlived; there was all 
the love of his heart as yet ungiven and 
unproved., 


Out in the sea he could fight for life 





each wave that caught and 
tossed hint; pant for the breath his life 
with every | 
race against Death. \nd it 


lo that 





than to wait het 


agony and die in the 
end, perhaps clutching unknowingly at 


that could have no 





power to save He would make his way t 
( hitting side i ( > » and ] as 
( nd as ta is ould 


It was just then that he saw Ninon 





tan ¢ by the rai S, holding n to them 
with two slim hands, the wind buffeting he1 
een gauze draperies about he ngure 
He ead Was tie thrown Dack, her eyes 
little wide and startled, but there was n 
vy of fe - & Tact ind pe 0 
nae i. ‘ V ¢ m Was t, ( ( 
‘it ( | sona vith that string o 
id reads, r instance, that marred 
( ) tore | nd hair H ld y 
coined he 1OW there with } 
i tn ttitude of desp ying 
( iden ier hands; or bei 
faintin Ss many of the wom 
hy a owered int t 
That she 1 be here ama 1 ) 
e purpose vn pres a 
1 Ee 1 to beside ft 
Miss Dobson, said 
rgently. “ You should not be up he 
; | ‘ filling 
juick ev ca Chere may not 
She t ed t » | yn t m 
t m é wats, ( 
rhe . . the frightened me [ te 
vuld th 1 vy mvysell 
“Vou mean vou are going to tt 
vim 1 i sked. 
Ae juick 1. aa 
emed to n 1 ig. “No, 
vered I t lo invthi i A 
f 7 vit S] looked dow xf 
Tr belt th f t yrotesque! : x 
; ; ¢ ; ‘ | tho of} t | We 
e.p m 
Dick mov little nearer to het 
' ed len 1 non t 
strong 1, to save a | weak 
Sisli og , vn se Wi | 4 
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coming back t , 
not w t that 
‘© That ot the po 


Sniver, Ln z= ri 
a little deeper i . 
willing to et lf he 

Dick never heard Nin 
list of the ship threw he 
rms went round her | 
of her body arainst ] - 


your ey | t to 
« rave to kr 
that 

eo 'y , } , ed 
had ) yiuit f \ 


he t 2 make it } 
1 
ew, it T 
] } 
dD ni t ( 
} +} —_ 
at one a ‘ 
} } ‘ to 9 ¢ 
t ; 1 ¢ ne to | 
' ' 
1) | ‘ 
! ' ® ’ 
ove 
\ ' ' 
¢ f \ le x 
ir h } Wl ¢ 
f ' ' } 
da f T ‘ 
| Y + > _ 
ed to take a | 


t] f ( whi: She floated beside 
mirat “i'm ife-belt suppo he 
ad pped away, 
: he answered tree Now la t t 
sticky, w 1 fl 
) ive a reat It w to 1 < to 
; nd sett); ' ed it with ; 
i oO ean and t ‘ \Y 
Nein <A on: fie 1 


~ icn cont t f to { 
varm d vivid Swimm ( 
S¢ 1 it amazed it would b Phe 
roe rn 7 | 
mp 1 ne he } 1 ” ] 
1 tight. seal I 
f 1 when th ( : with } 


\ kt 
Sortat f 
Wa q 1¢ 1 
to remember.”’ \ t \ 


her veight 
' of the oreat ; , ' 
( j of 
‘ , To | ] 
1 down 
body of the girl him that 
the water he had \ 
it of his arr n M 
} } + ¢ } ' 


' ¢ 
( ( ( ‘ 
+} ' ' 
? 1 ' It 
icf ry , } 1] 
' f { 
ive Dp t et 
{ elf ] ] 
"= | 
| 
} ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
+ er awa ent 
and he suld not ] 
- co ' 
I ti the a ( 





the waves 
shingle and 
of a sloping beach, played round and 
hen crept away 
and 
had 





weariness 





strength. 


CHAPTER Il 


The Child Ninon 


A nad squander 
, , , }, Vié “? r 
VEN Sa cl ( in th days of short 
{ and } curled and waved 
he ! <, Ninon had posed, lt 

had alwi been a ree ot infinite annoy 
al he ! I with whom she 
lived and who wi n so far as the word 
can ap} such a thing to the present-day 
girl sible ft Ninon’s mind, upbring 
ine n \ Miss Susan Dobson, a 
! nt me he reat sisterhood 
ot I | n » in England 
d disapproved of 


conscien 


Ninon even where she tried most 


t 
\l 1) \ te) ly, that one’s 
onl n to be useful. A 
most « le f b one in which 
uth i beauty \ t alwavs share. 
Nu ( rnamental, and 
shi pected t r aunt could 
ney ( ch a soft im 
pe ne oO clever, 1 
( if ! 1 to her, eed 
| t flames abroad 
\ More mulatit 
nd \\ | differences started 
tl fine t early age, whet 


D It, to ise in the house 
N | ived together ir 
tl] ise standing, witl 
many other ho . ! a hadyv side street 
in the tburb of Wimbledon. A small 
house, \ I » ot front garden 
boasted a li tre¢ that when the win 
dow \ ec OF mer the scent of the 
lilac flowe floate n and filled all the 





NINON 


And Miss Dobson would sniff and 
Hick a duster at the drawing-room mantel 
smooth down the coverlet of the 
bed she was making. 








Dobson. 


piece, or 


“When I was your age,’ she would say, 
‘{ did not go about talking rubbish. I 


helped in the housework, It 
Ninon, that 


helped the 


is quite time, 
bed 


maids darn the stockings. 


and 


You 


you made your own 


are nearly grown up.” 


‘[ never mean to grow up,” Ninon had 
answered on one such occasion. “Il am a 
girl Peter Pan. I don’t ever mean to grow 


or useful.” 
“While m\ Ninon,’ 
Miss Dobson had said, “vou will do as I tell 


old 


you are in house, 


you. You will make your bed every day 
and you will darn your stockings, I am 
afraid the world has very little use for 
absolutely useless people. It would have 
been better for you neve to ha been 


born than for you to grow up like that 


‘T think you often feel it was a pity I was 


born,” Ninon had retorted, waking, in Miss 


Dobson, a wretched sense of compunction 
For, like most grimly silent, elderly and 
pertectly blameless spinsters, Miss Dobson 
was blessed with a very acute conscience 
‘Good gracious me, no, child I am sure 
I don’t,’ she had said hastily “Only I 


think you are inclined t 
pity One 
l have 
kowever much one 
Peter Pan, however, Ninon chose to 


It was the pose of the m 


‘ms a cannot be 


1 } ) 
ailwavs thoug 


wants to be.” 





lasted her for the next six veal 
sixteen, to outward appearances, she 
ll a child, playing with childish things 
She had a doll’s house, a_ thir which 
roused in_ pos Miss Dol vs heart the 
ime passion of rage as that prod ed in 
one-tin sullrag es \ I] 
Parliament. She had a selection of ca 
ly chosen, much-played-with dolls And 
she made her bed or darned he socks, it 


unwilling 


was always with the haste and the 
ffected pout ol childhood. 
Was the girl lacking in brain matter? 


ave the idea much 


Harassed 
consideration. 


Miss Dobson ¢ mu 
She would not have been 


ree: 
brother’s only 


her 


altogether surprised if 
ld. had proved mentally deficient. He 
had shown himself so sadiy lacking in sense 
over his marriage and wha: had followed. 
Tohn Dobson had married a chorus girl 





Mi 


once, and the 


it of some travelling company. s Dob- 


on had only met meeting 
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had remained in the pinster mind as ; Fl 
thing redolent with traged | the Dob \ 
sons had always—-for no particular reason lard 
prided themselves o family"! In tl If 


little staf dining-room of M Dobso ittle sor 
home there were old, very large portraits of of Nin 


grandfathers Dobson—grim of face, stern, Was § 
and steady of eve. Like Miss Dobson, but moulds 
iopelessly unlike in their solid worth to to he 


, ee ee . , 
an au la urked ino " ( OY alles 
Ninon and the beauty tl urked in Ninon Mi Dobson fare 


hair and danced in her eves In the old in any 


Cavs, long before the War, the Dobson had \nd 
been very well off, but “In the last century unexpe 
money has passed from the aristocracy to Float 
the working class Chat was one of Mis ing w 
Dobson's favourite sayin: aered 
She had said very little to John about hi were 
marriage, cither at the time or afterwards, t al 
when he had arrived at her house one day Nino 
with baby Ninon in a nurse’s arms behind herselt 
him without 


Grace has left me,” he had said Wl tranes 


you take the child, Su n My life 3 beautif 
fit ished, but she is vour 4 he ha rot to a glance 
ro on Triend 
Of course, Miss Dobson had taken the rather 
child. She had, in her frugal, narrov glove 
minded way, given it love She had taker throw! 
unending pains over Ninon’s food and he: throat 
clothes and her manner It was not Mi at 
Dobson’ fault that he could alway ce. finery 
b ind the babv’ tact , every turn and hood 
movement of its small head covered with \ ( 
red curls, that other face nd flauntin hair up 
that had one day struck ich horror to he Neve 
oul! John’s wife and Ninon’s mother! A d pi 
igglinge girl, under-dressed, M Dobson dy 
had felt, over-nois\ nd {f herself! 1ir of 
M Dobson had neve ked « ttempted ; 
to find out what had happs 1to Ni i 
mother Twelve eal alte that eve ! t 
Ipon which }« nt had 1] t! hal I mie 
home the wl ( f ku pe | t we \l 
ht fire The Great War had ept uy tho 
| imerged Mat other people wel I 
as John Dobsor had b es ed My! 
poverty and heat reak 1 ma othe \ ! 
ouses in that side street of Wimbledot \ 
But Mi Dobson had |} her head hiel 1) 
t] ) hh the vei She to \ 
proud once more of |i Phat helped 1 ot 
me manner to a e the hearta e¢ 10 \ ! 
his lo She had _ bee I Le at h that t 
ota one else I he lif } reat 7 t 
take 1 hurt her t heart more Li 
tha inyt o else 1 ( ne And \ 
wil ] hr a | : . ra | othe: . 
lend mem t fiol tie ‘ | 


} | 
t ne 
} 
» fee] 
1 th, 
tiny 
f 
orme 
Cve 
VW le 
¢ i bh 
( 
t 
CS 


upen 
‘| 
rc tw. 


M 
‘ f, 
Nj 





‘¢If you want to take me with you, ! 


want—oh, I want to come ’’’—-p, 490 
paint, to the waiting woman’s cheeks. Sh 
spoke ervously, quickly 

And I am not a ¢: r. Do you think 
1 imag that 1 sl | ave been Jet in if 
l ( {am i othe Ninon. IT don’t 
Ippos ! the te nodded in Aunt 
Susa lirection 


ever told you, but 
I am your mother, none the less.” 
The announcem t was a distinet hock 


had hea 


carefully hidden, dreams as to het 


non’s prick She had own, 


parent 


ae She had lone ago realized that Aunt 
Susan condemned and deplored her mother, 
nd f she had neve been knowinely 
hunery for the love she might have ex 


pected a mother to bestow on her, it is none 


the less true that the lack of this ingredient 
ment had helped to bend 
Ninon’s nature. She would have 
been eager to re love. It might 
far different lines and 
finer 





in her dai 
and thwart 
pond to 
have moulded her on 
made of 
softer. 
As it 


her heart something and 


was, she hesitated, just for that 





Drawn by 
P. B. Hickling 


and 


econd, it was only the sight of Aunt 
Susan's rigidly set face that drove her into 
mood of defiance 


* How wonderful! My 


gay 
Oh! ° she said 
een 

ne 
Che 
woman 


\unt 


moO 


insincerity ot 
She 


the 
sought 


the tone hurt 
bac k: her 


drew eves 


Susan s 


‘T ought not to have come,” she mur- 
mured. “Don’t know what took me.” She 
threw back her head. ‘John’s dead,” she 

iid ‘After all, he was my husband, and 
the child ’’"—her eyes wavered back 


Ninon—‘" 1s out 
“Quite so,’ said Miss Dobson, It seemed 
as though she had to force her lips to speak. 


‘It has taken you some time to come to 
that conclusion, hasn’t it? And you will 
agree, I suppose, that there is no reason, 
in the meantime, why Ninon should stay 


in the room. What we have to say to each 


other should be said in private.” 
“Ves, that’s so,” the woman agreed. 


Her 


fineers twisted aimlessly, her eves staved on 


, 
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Ninon’s face 


There was something pathetic 
in her hesitat ; 


ion. “I guess you 


ought to 


\gain it was the spirit of bravado that 
prompted Ninon’s reply; she wa 
} 


+] +] . 
Dy ine path 5. 


quite un 
touche d 
‘I'll stay,” she 


you 


What 


business 


said \ 
have got to say must be my 
\unt Susan is always wanting me to grow 
up. I am seventeen, you know.” 

‘Yes, 


ring her 


said the woman, an odd smile stir- 
“JT know. I 


vears on the stage at your age 


mouth. had been s 


x 
, and married 
a matter of six months.” 

So she had been 


had married her! 


when Johr 
Miss Dobson looked from 
the painted face, under its array of feather 
to Ninon’s fresh, clear beauty. A little shiver 
of fear shook her. The « 

her than she had realized, had grown dearer 
with every year that had passed since John’s 
death. Yet she could trace such horrible, 
hurting resemblance between the woman and 
the girl. Only sixteen! She 
than Ninon, then, 


only sixteen 


hild was dearer to 


must have 
on the da 


been younger 


when Miss Dobson had first m Some 
how Miss Dobson had never th« t her 
as voung. She had thought of her as evil 
ind soul destroving, and it \ ohn's soul 
that had been in quest n N on’s age! 
And here was Nit 2. ha tied back \ h 
the bow of childl 1 s} t t ind a 
till-played-with doll’s | ! At any te 
Ninon v till « 1 to ( Ml 
Dobson gathered all he everity about het 
Please do as e t , Ninon,’ 

id. “Leave the 1 t ce. Anvt 

hat is nece w I si 
tel] ou iter 

The defiance in Nin } ee 
flaunting re tance Aunt S n 1 never 


ked her, never approved, or admired, or 


of being reprov 


nderstand he p round t the 
womat! w] » | id « I ( moti 
that if vou to take me with you, | 
want—oh, I w t If I am you 
you can do a 1 e al t that, car 

With which she f @ from. the t 
1 hehind ent of utt 

irprise in t } 

It wu the wor ( t S} 
had received neit! | I 
from M Do! t sl e both f | 
' » ta } ] | } ' 


wound which she knew Ninon’s words must 

have caused. 

said. ‘She’ 

was, That 

yught. He was like 
uae 


‘She doesn’t mean it,” she 
I alway‘ 
1 $ 


impetu and silly. 
d 


was why 


John an 


you, ict and quiet. I used to rub him up 
the wrong way, and I always knew that |} 
thought me vulgar and silly. It used t 


make me worse. I 
loved 
this tin e. 
If Miss Dobson could only have met 
sympathy, the pity, half way. But when 
you have reached the discreet spinsterho 
of f 

to | 


to 


was that kind. 
h. I kept away all 


remembering that.” 


im right enoug 


ifty-two, it is almost impossible for y 
ift yourself out of your casing of con 
tions. Miss Dobson froze under the woman 
familiarity. She called it that instinctively 
*“Ninon has never been understandable t 
me,” she said. 
did not 
you propose 


“Perhaps, as you say, shi 
mean it. ‘The point is—what d 
to do?” 

There was no ignoring the cold dislil 
it touched on what Grace had lled her in 


petuosity. “If you teel lke that,” she flared 
out, “if you have never understood tl 
child, it is because you have never lov 


het She had better come away with me 


“You would take her away?’ uid M 
Dobson quiet] sternl “y 
1 
( h to rea e w ( ot i 
v n to a girl N ( ! 
You | 
ist J t 
( to expe irom 11 
j woman he it 1 | T U¢ 
her i 101 to make t m » the 
child It \ t 1 that ha? 
driven her, Until sh faced with 
Ni ha t ire tha 
; 
th I | ( ) 
; her c } 
. C , 
i 
. . . t | 
I her ( 
\ l ‘ ] t 
to T Aft a I I ( 
\ 1 Mw vt | \ t t 
M 1) ) ored tl [ « 
not ry ) ‘ 
‘ oN 
hich I tand 
| left her 
nd | t 1 tl 





her, but what I did I did for John’s sake. 
1 do not look for gratitude from either you 
or Ninon. Only, have said 
you loved John, I would ask you to think 
very carefully before you do this thing.” 

‘I know what mean,” put in the 
woman eagerly. “That I ain’t good enough 
for Ninon. Perhaps you think I’m living 
queer, I’m not. My Bill married 
as soon as we heard of John’s death. 


bec ause you 


you a 


but m«¢ 


He’s a 
good sort, Bill, and we aren’t badly off. 
I’ve left the stage, ; 
Heavy parts, you know.’ 
Miss Dobson winced. 


but he still carries on. 


all this neces 


‘Js 


sary?” she asked. 

“No,” said the woman quickly. “No.” 
She drew her fur about her. “TI forgot it 
wouldn’t interest you, naturally. Vl go 


now. Perhaps we might arrange something 
Ninon could come on a visit 
she liked 
her too fine 


Miss Dobson 


we'd see how 


our ways. You may have made 


interrupted. 


st If Ninon PO 


to you,” she said, “she can never come back 
to me. J] may sound unreasonable, but I 
am too old to change, I’m afraid.” 

That roused anger—anger that was al- 
ways a quick enough flame waiting behind 
Grace’s placidity. “Very well, then,” she 
said hotly, “have it vour own way. You 


are a hard old woman and 
The child shall come 


I don't 


narrow-minded. 
At least ] 


believe you could even 


with me. 
an love her 


love a cat!” 


CHAPTER III 
“ Que fais tu de la vie?” 


7] } § S tmiacé a , 
1 , 
ind @arveams in Se AnEeSS 

To find "Oi 


O Ninon went to live with her mother. 


She said good bve to the little house, 

with its narrow garden, its lilac tree 
and its definite withdrawn air of respect 
ibility She said good-bye to Aunt Susan 
and the two maids who had been with 


Ninon 


ad been 


could re 


Aunt Susan ever. since 
I no fuss, m 


There h 


Aunt Susan tern 


ember. 


scenes, supervision 


had prevented that She would = show 
nothing of the regret that clamoured for 
expression in her old heart. She was mors 
forbidding than Ninon had ever known 
her. She packed Ninon’s possessions wit! 


cold” precision; h took away Ninon 
dolls and doll’s last 





NINON 


stood grim and unsmiling on the doorstep, 
and watched the things being piled up on 
the cab that was to take Ninon away. And 
then, when it was all over, she had gone 
grimly back into her own house and into 
her own room, shutting the door against any 
interruption, She had stood very upright 
by the open window with the scent of the 
lilacs blowing against her face. She 
more than ever like those portraits of dead 
and gone Dobsons who reigned in the little 
dining-room downstairs. 

“Tt was true that I never understood her,’ 


Was 


che 


said to herself; “but it was not true 
that I did not love. I loved John and I 
loved Ninon, and now there is nothing left 
in life!” 
Youth is always a little sweeping in its 


assertions, in its judgment on others, yet it 
is more than a little difficult to judge youth. 
that is, provided we 


And the older we get 


keep our minds become in 
bigoted—the harder it 

to judge, There is for God to be 
merciful, He has only to be just. Just, with 
the knowledge which sees behind all failure 


open, no sense 


harder and becomes 


no need 


to the things that went to warp and vex 
our natures. Ninon ‘had not been particu- 
larly happy as a child, and this through no 
fault of Aunt Susan’s. For Aunt 
Susan herself had had scant happiness to 
hare with others. Aunt Susan’s heart had 


breken by her brother’s 


direct 


een mati by 
ch she felt had followed that 


Sometimes 


lage, 
the disgrace wh 
bre ak. 


hearts 


misguided step. 
and in breaking let loose a pent-up flood of 


human understanding and love. So, poets 
will tell you, the world is made richer by 
rrrow and agony and tears; but, on the 


hand, hearts break and 


owners hi 


omer 


sometimes 
theit to mend them with the 
And then, 


the place of love, is left something 


ste! 


ird cement of common sense. 


ird and cold as a stone. That was what 
in reality had happened to Miss Dobson. It 
was not all her own fault. She had had 
little joy or love or sunshine in her own 
fe lo give forth these things it is neces 
ary that the giver should have first in 
yibed them. Miss Dobson was only just 
learning to love again the cement of com 
m ense was cracking under the warmth 








vhen Ninon was taken away from her. And 
Ninon! Well, there was all that sun 
e and love, which should have been hers 
i child, lacku in her heart. In jude 
her 1 would have vou remember that. 


drew back with an 


Instinctively N 


non 
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outraged sense of pride from the surround 
{ from the com 
panionship which her mother’ offered 
of Aunt Susan's teaching 
inheritance 


whom she 


ings of her mother’s life 
] s circh 


Something 


her, 
from those 


remained there, some 


outwardly 


though it had 


grim Dobsons to was 
so unlike. 


been adopted to annoy Aunt Susan, had ve 


Her childish pose, 


unavoidably kept the girl much of a 


\nd Aunt Susan's 


ision had kept the child mind very 


very 


child training and 
supery 
very, if the word can be used in 
pure Not to be clean in het 


person, not to wash her teeth morning 


ignorant 
+! + 
ha sense, 


and 
evening, not to be surrounded by neatness 
ind tidiness 


filled Ninon 


geration to say 


and cleanliness, these thing 
with horror It is no exas 
this. She had carried 


passion for clean beauty to such an excess 


that Miss Dobson had characterized it as 
“finicky,” vet she herself was responsible 
for it Nothing that could be described a 
the dirt of life had been allowed to come 
near th chi | Nit \ Little wholes« me 
dirt makes a child ; w, Wa i precep 
never admitted by M Dol n So now 
Ninon stood sich and hake on. the ( t 
K s of a life vh he Vas quite wise 
enough to imiut ie had del berate chose 1 
and f » which, | ever much he pride 
disliked it, it wa et imp ble for her 
pride to p it her to wi tra ° 
Mi Sal for that wa Grace 
! \ name ived ! ’ mall flat o1 the 
| ers of Hammersmit Broadwa The 
no ind « con ine int rattle ot 
trams, the | V\ imblir ot tor ‘bus 
\ led p from tl et and Diew 1n at 
t lust-grimed wi Street barrow 
ed tl] } ment 4 ht. and pub ( 
houses pervaded the air with the faint sickly 
tench of old spilt beer 1 spirit Drunker 
' pl vere 00 Cor a t for nrone 
to irprise at then They filled Ninon 
vith tterable terre \l of the thir 
. her nev life filled er with that ense 
SS] was terrified as well epelle Cow 
most timid of cre; es, 1 et, if reall 
terrified, attack the th at has frightened 
them Fright hard 1 N 1 nature 
lrove her il to take further cov 
be 1 the t 1 pose f he n 
Wei, : Sek eran al tu ; 
} , . ! Vv 1 te h; e ‘ 
‘ \unt ~ + + , ’ 
+ ' ! ! ‘ , 
cent abroad. §S 





to © had tostitfen her prid tt mit 
to that fact, and she title I ara 
ing it 
Stuck-up piece of \ Mt 
Samuelson’s description f el He was, 
himself, a stout, cheerfu entleman, deci 
dedly comic on the stag it t Mi 
Samuelson lived ‘ I e of ke | 
ind beer. He wa t al part 
i a to wl it h it 
frend aid he was d ( f er whe 
e had id really q te a N 
f 1 his rep ivel i ( \ | 
most cheer m ent , 
idd teal tle w | bling 
p the one ste] t t, and 
e would stand out et t 
I ‘ half h ccuppl t ) t elu 
ve kevhole that « ye ind the 
eee ae ee | } 
la it Gr ¢ () ) was 
a ve ite ‘ ( 
a | ‘ 
ke that | ( ‘ 
ent i 1 ‘ 
Gracie t ta \ ! | 
c] . ce. , 
hi OKE ind ¢ ept | 
were vel ncte ; ‘ 
t 0 ro ! ' | t 
Pp a t ol 
t; ( ‘ She ' 
met 
riot , ¢; t 
P ly fM ) 
1 1, \ \ l 
} elf \ i 1) 
, " t 
] y 4 ] + ‘ 
ae ° P | S 
rT ed t ‘ 
( ind I t 
e reflec 1 HH me 
tf tare | ret 
taau . pret 
\ that I 
BR : \ ' 
1] ’ sill HH 
‘ \ 








NINON 


her thoughts, her worries, her memories to 
a receptive daughter, but Ninon was not 
receptive. By no stretch of imagination 
could Gracie describe her as that. She did 
not appear to want the love that Gracie had 
heen so eager to pour out at her feet 

\ stuck up piece ol goods,” as Ball re 
marked in one of his more sober moments 
“What to goo 


, 
her, mv deat 


feel of his hands as he had pulled her down 
on his knees. But, drunk or sober, Bill 
Samuelson was never fool .enough or blind 
enough not to see and know what was hap- 
pening round him. From the first he had 
felt both the horror and the scorn. One 
cannot live comfortably with a person—how- 
ever young and beautiful that person may 
dness are you going to do with = be—if she both hates and despises you. 
7" Therefore: “What to goodness are you 
going to do with her?” was his 
summing up of the situation. 

“T don’t know,” Gracie answered 
quite truthfully. “She seemed so 
to want to come to me, Bill, and 
vet—— 








‘*She ran eagerly to the piano and, striking 


Drawn by 

a few notes, she began to sing’’—p, 4194 oS ere 

Not that Bill grudged the extra mouth “Humph!” grunted Bill. “Now she is 
to feed. He was the last person to grudge here, she don’t like it or our little ways. 
anything t anyone, He had loved Gra ie That's the long and the short of it.” 
in the early days before Gracie’s marriage “JT can’t turn her out, Bill.’ Grace felt 
to John: he had been very elad to tak« hey and looked a little tearful = \fter all, she’s 
and keep her when she had come to him my own flesh and blood.” 
from John; he had married her the moment *“\Vho wants you to turn her out, bless 
the law permitted him to do this. He had your dear heart?” A good squeeze round 
been quite prepared to welcome Ninon. In the waist, a chuck under the chin was Bill’s 
deed, her first evening in her mother’s home method of dispelling tears. “It’s a pity 
remained to Ninon as one long tortured you ever remembered her, though—ain’t it 
memory of his kisses, his bluff affection, the now, Gracie? We were comfortable enough 
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before, and she’s ve much a stuck-up piece 
ot goods.’ 

She’s pretty enough, ic tried a n 
or two later. “Shall we see if she ny use 
at your pa Ca _ @ 
thing 

“T might ‘teach het The passion ot 
uid aside art sho 1 Gracie’s eves She 
en times prettier than ever I wv 

‘She'll nev have you stvle, though, 
affirmed Bill, and turned over on h ide t 
Oo to «] ep. 

Mrs. Samuelson got up the next mot 
aflame with the idea. “It’ our tep 
father’s notion, Ninon, he said. He's 
cute, Bill He know wl he’s talkin 


about like to do something « 
the sort? 

I can sing,” Ni Imitted. It seemed, 
once you touched on the pe ona side of 
things, that vou could 1 her from hey 
listless attitude “Oh, mother, if I could 


do som thing like that 


She ran eagerly to the piano—a piano wa 


one of the luxuries which Bill never denied 
himself—and,  strikin a few notes, she 
began to sing 

Ah no, money i ld 

Oh fie! Money is old. 


Sunshine and rain—fairies and flowers 
Money can’t buy y gol . 
Crace 


sat enraptured 


\ vuth cor ne back to her. She, too, had 
sung like that cighteen years ago, befor 
Ninon had been thought of. She was not 
really an old woman now, but it was mat 
vea’rs Ince ne had l nee he had 
looked young and bi beautifu 

N non looked, 

My dear.” she whispered w the si 
was finished ) I 
You mustn't wast more time . 4 
lone all I wa t it vo ( 
She. too, went to tl p o and st 
with one fi P | it © « 
tune ‘You've bee a little disappoint 
with u and haven't vo Ninon t 
iflerent tre it ed 

Had she be in Ni ( he ( 
have turned tmp ( ‘ » aside 
ich doul from a watt 
She had cred mpetu 
It Wa rather p et t he Wa 
for thi iyvm | vice to dist 
itself 

] lon’t kr { t omnete | = 
N cold J ert O\ 


al 1 yout name 


stare. 


‘Why, of course, dear.” Mr 
and 


mothe l 


< 
sill 1all take you round to-m« 
\s a matter of fact, I[’1 rot 
of a litetime for a uid Bill 
ne, thawin l 0 aff: t\ at t 
bein abl to dot = K 
| a avour, sa a. 
ir is ling off, mot 
The usual tunt, 1 
1umMouUI Bullock f 
e choru he’ll take N 1 O 


alone,’ 
Ninon hoped to 
in the theatre from. the 


mothe life 


that she had 


her pose of 
hut it is to be doubted whether 


} 1 } 
' W nowledve th: he va 


se months of training for the 
led 





Do you think I shall be 


Samuelson 


yrrow.’ 


the chance 
that 


he thought 


even 


me esc at 
s in het 
so terrible 


ction, and it 


elfishness 
any of tl 


d with, or even bore out, Aunt Susan 


teaching 

Ninon learnt to wo p her beauty: sl 
learnt to rate ver 1] e other thi 
in life whi Aunt S ilways be: 

very certal I view of If 
that seemed to bh ia bp n t of her cor 
panions was that existence consisted of 
| er that led ultimately—so_ they 
f ily hoped—to fame, but in the m« 

e the ladd W é vely narrow, 
the rur perilous. You watched and waited 


1 , and if the creat 
yped or fell aside, you were 
her If you were a | 


( ince 


I th, the free m of 
mada 
+ ‘ ] ' " 
le 
t NX ) " 
1) rly be ‘ f~-\f 1) 
‘ +} } ve 
th ( 
that 1 
eT ) ‘ t ‘ 
t ‘ 
' j , + } , ] 
Y { + 
+ . 


above 


uick 


j 
] + Some 
ed them 
SOT vel ) 
1 
of good 
rove the 


mtns Ww 1 
\ } 
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and as cold as a diamond. And she was un- 
doubtedly an actress. She lived in those 
hours of pretence. How can one judge or 
guess what her dreams were? 

The company: sailed for South Africa 
during that summer. They took out several 
popular musical comedies, and where these 
appeared to fail to attract, special people 
were brought forward and a music-hall pro- 
gramme was arranged. Ninon was always 
among those selected. She sang risky, hope- 
lessly vulgar songs in a voice of singular 
childlike sweetness. She dressed beauti 
fully. Her appearance on the stage, so 
calm, so cold, so frigidly arrayed, and with 
such songs coming from childish lips, never 
failed to create a stir. She was, before the 
company had half completed their tour, the 
acknowledged star, and she could have told 
you with scornful precision just exactly 
what man’s love was. Not that she hesi- 
tated or scorned to make use of it. To serve 
her own ends Ninon would stoop to rouse 
the lowest passion in man. It was one of 
her methods of fighting up the ladder, whose 


top reache d, she had once fe It so sure, to the 


stars 
There were moments, none the less, when 
she half doubted the usefulness of the laddet 


upon which her feet were set; days when 
a great despondency would hold her, when 


she would realize, one can only suppose 


F 
how amazingly sordid were the ways by 
which she strove to reach the stars: hours 


when she doubted even the stars themselves 

One of these moods ot depression had held 
her when the company turned their back on 
South Africa and took ship on the Goodman 
to sail for Kngland. For one thing, the 
last fortnight of their stay had been har 
rowed by the death of Ninon’s mother. Mrs 
Samuelson had insisted upon accompanying 
her husband and daughter on their tour, and 
though she had certainly reached to no 
closer understanding of Ninon, she had at 
least extracted a great deal of pleasure out 
of her daughter’s swift success. Yet, in the 
end, doubt too had seized on Mrs. Samue! 
son. She had lain in the narrow bed in the 
large, scrupulously clean ward of the hos 
pital to which they had taken her, and, dis- 
missing Bill from her side sill hopelessly 
noisy and blubbering now that he had been 
told the end was near—she had put out 
weak hands and drawn Ninon down beside 
her. The girl’s whole being shivered away 
from the contact. She had found no love in 
her heart for the mother she had come to 
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know when childhood was past. The ap- 
proach of death to this bed, shaded by its 
red screens, with the whispering nurses that 
came and went, with Bill’s heaving, huddled 
figure at the farther side, was not dignified 
or wonderful; it was grotesque and ugly. 
She shrank from it—yet she knelt on there, 
stiffly erect, her hands holding the fluttering 
fingers of the dying woman, and then Gracie 
whispered her doubt. 

‘I did wrong to take you, Ninon,” she 
sighed. “Maybe now, if you went back? 
She was stiff and hard to me—but perhaps 
to you——”_ The fluttering fingers clenched 
on the young hand. Truth leapt to sudden 
firmness in Grace’s soul. “This ain’t no 
life for you,” she cried out. “It’s killing 
your heart. Life’s no use when your heart’s 
dead, Ninon.” 

And with that her lips fell open—an ugly, 
gurgling sound came from her throat, her 
fingers loosened. The nurse pushed between 
Ninon and the bed; Bill’s great bulk flung 
itself with a despairing cry against a still, 
dead form, 

“You took her from me in the end,” he 
said fiercely to Ninon afterwards. From 
that moment he seemed to hate the girl; he 
had never in any way liked her. “Your 
heart! She could think of that, she couldn't 
credit anyone with being without one. But 
you—you ain’t ever had a heart. You are 


} 


bad, rotten right through. Do you think I 


haven’t had eves—that I haven’t seen? 
\ girl like you—vou're a _ 
He threw some swear word at her and 


flung away—to drink. It was his method 
of trying to find forgetfulness. They had 
to carry him on board, keep him in his 


cabin. The men of the company took it in 
turns to mount guard over him. You could 
hear his voice shrieking out, blaspheming, 


as you walked up and down the deck. 


Ninon had not let it affect her. Her calm 
pose was unalterable. She made no pretence 


of mourning. She danced and sang and 


flirted and moved through the crowd of men 


( 
rey » Y ke io! love to her on 
prepared to mak violent Ove n 

the least excuse, with seeming indifference. 


] 


Yet—when she jumped into the water hand 


in hand with the man who had come 


strangely to her out of the heaving, shriek- 


ine tumult of people, there was one 
thought uppermost in her mind, The ladder 
lid not lead to the stars, there were no 
tars anywhere in all the world. She was 


lad to be going out of it, leaping into 


the unknown, 
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That struggle for life afterwards had been that 1¢ must have lept in the big bed be 
instinctive. She had no memory of it. She side him The clothes were thrown aside 


had wanted to die. Only the waves and the the pillow bore the impress of her head. 
fates had planned differently—that was all Where are we he said What has 
ned?” 

You saved us, you know, he answet! 


CHAPTER IV “You 


Man's Love perhaps we were not as far from nd as we | 


happe 


must be a very stl wimmer, Or 


Lite is m splendid when thought. I have been wat y She turned 
Leaving the common sense nar? © toward the window The have beer 
lt flames into the great bright pire of love!” bringing the boats in and sor f the bodi 
O come out of the blackness of death, that have been found 
out of the heaving tumult of harsh “But you and | he | Phe awk 
waters, and find yourself lying in a wardne of the questi« ept upon him 
cool, dark room between the sottness oft he flushed, = me 
white sheets—this is wonderful! Dick woke She moved over to tl fireplace 
slowly, luxuriously. He stretched himself, figure was illuminated for a moment by the 
felt the warmth of the b dclothes, the cool lane}! flame he) ] ne 
ease of the pillow, and then he let his mind hing, and her hair fell 
slip back to memory Last night! What You were to hav 
had he been doing last night? The waltz he repeated. She can t I 


tune that the band had been playing haunted — ing the cup ey found us,” she added 
his ears. He shut his eyes, and a troubled “They brought us up here [It’s a farm, I 
Vision swept up in front of them. He could think Phe tell n the ew there had 
see the dancers His emory concentrated wen a shipwreck; they the exp 

on the virl in the floating green dress. lle All the village w out | : al the 





aw again the string of green jades that had sands. We were the t 
annoyed him. \nd then came sudden, Dick sipped |} 
startling recollection. The disaster! The amazement of his tl - 
leap into the sea! The fighting waves, her “But.” he began, | : 1 pl 
hands that clung, her still, cold, floating fol rankness seat |,’ the put 
face! ere I me n \ 1 and ) t \ 1 te hI 
Was it all a nightmare He pushed the then I feel it 
things from him and sat up with a jerk. He \ 1 he t I H 
Wa lving in a wide bed 1 room whose 1 lee the | t 
Oo root scamed with black rafter , Wa { x Mm 
ily t with reach. The om was ver, ] 
imp! fur hed Crude coloured print d t ne | 
hune on the walls a grim-faced portrait word were almost a w { t 
f Gladstone stared at him from just over me we were tied 
iis bed rail The curtains were drawn back you as m 
rom the ttle, low diamond-paned window, I let them think it \ | t 
and against the faint light of early morning ri he toucl t t he 
he could see the girl's figure sitting. He left | 
new it Was e, Without stopping to wonder “(Good heaven 1) 
how he could recognize. her in that light extreme rudene 
She had on some long white garment, and witl remorse I n ’ t t] 
her hair lay about her shoulders almost, he isn’t it How are we to « 
thought, like a shaw] And then--memory \ us the 
She turned as he moved, and came swiftly trick hi own past t t f ip to 
towards him, throwi back her hair with mock him “T should | loved her 1f 
aq k movement of her head iad lived 
Oh,” she said, “you are awake? You're “Tt will be verv dif t to « ] 
all right [here’s a kettle on the fire: I repeated awkward] 
was to make vou te n as you woke ‘T am s 1S 
He sat ring at h He was very « t ’ met! | t had et 
clou f the fact that the were alone in red into her voice | e 4 w wl 
this quaint, dimly-lit room It came to hit I d t I suppose T w ed. I 








6 

i a 
**We have got to come to some understanding,’ he said. Drawn by 
‘Willi you let mz ask you some questions ?’’’—y, 500 ae 
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what they 


anyway, it doesn’t matter. 


liked, and, 
I hhaven’t got a 
> She 
he said. 


just let them think 


mn that can be hurt crossed 
Ty 


The woman 
clothes 


door. 
them moving about. 
lend n 
I'll tell them you are awake, 
stake I made.” 

hated the 


on him as her green 


going to some 


this 
morning. 
explain what a silly m 

She Dick 


] 


laughed. sound of 


er laughter—it jarre 


jade beads had alwavs }arre d. 

Wait,” he said quickly, “please wait. 
We've got to think tl Do you think 
I'm going to let you face things like that? 


is going to explain it’ 


out. 


it anyone $ goll g to 


be me.” 


She swept back her hair to look at him, 
The room was lighter now; he could see 
the beauty of her chin and throat, the colour 


if her shadowed eye 
“It will 
than if I 
pretend I 
were till 


worse if you 
do,” she said. “After all, I 
found out my mistake while you 
isleep. \ 


sound 


revo 


» my rescuer, 


whose Christian name | do net even know. 
Some imperative need clamoured in 
Dick’s senses. That last thought of his was 
very insistent i mind Ile remembered 
ie sudden sweet ict ¢ f her body against 
his when the ship had them together. 
‘You mustn't do that, e said eagerly. 


There'll be 
think of one. 
leave thing te me 


And 


r ( We'll surely 
Please promise that you will 


with her hair th 


own icK agatnst 
the door, Ninon lau ied at him a “Te 
uunds almost like a proposal, he said; 
I will give it my seriou det 
And on that she went viftly from the 
oom, Dick swallowed the rest of | tea 
id lay back. Hh bod 9 w he came to 
hink of it, was one p ent ache. He v 
one and muscle weat and yet the excite 
ent of his thoughts drove him. The « 
ement of his thought 1 sometl ‘ 
le was eager to see He ws d 
t watch he neat ( ‘ catcen the t ) 
f her head, the t ! to study the 
dark ’ ( t } idable eve 
, Jove ! ha h rl had! | 
beiny a lly fool,” ar 1 Dick with 
If | have bee ( b d hip with 
f ' ecks, and I’ve be { ( 
f1] | at 1 | 
t t i | t 
A 1] 
ed the | had | 
é \\I 


whispered Dick’s thoughts 

you? You are thirty-three, 
never really let yourself fall 
not do it now? Li 


‘ 


nas 


could 

flashed 
belie ve I could.” 
! Pages and 


books could be 


"te 3 
hot alon y 
Love 
writt 
and w 
it. It is 
It is the crying out 

tions, say others. It is a 

the devil; a gift from God! 
the 
day 


about love, art 


standin: the m: 


some, 


most disturbing elem 
world. It upset 
doms, men into bea 


can 
turn 


youth stands waiting for 


and all old 


burden of regretful o1 


expectancy 


lay upon its shrine. 
does it 
to light t 
a tender steady 
even after love itself | 


time 


time come to a 
Sometimes 


with 


like a great de 
leave in its wake onl 
regret. But 


love, or dream that 


don’t attempt t 
of your life against hit If 
knocks, open wide Past 


ecstasy of while you 


love ha 


man 
no place, in heaven 
purified and calm that t 

for 


in marriage. 


it it, in heaven there 


there 


To Dick 


behind him another 


t ( “a tere of garb 
Well, iid the stout 

the doctor come in to see vi 

pei as how y are aln 

m ning Leastway , SO your 
Oh, [I'm all right,” Dich 
up pu hing his the 

orderly arra “Just 


1 had had a ver 


* And so you have had 
Ile came forward, lavi } 
\ trul varkab ‘ 
1) 
ihe a \lt 
} \r 


fe is empty 


make her k 


“What’s to stop 


su have 


In iove, W hy 


without it.’ 


pre entiyv came 
n with a cheerful ree 


a 
W t 
el 
‘ 
] 
1 { 
of « 
ma 
1? 
RB 
Vol t tt 
ial 
ered H 
, 
nio 
: f 
’ la 
| t} ‘ cte 
_v 1 





out of four hundred odd souls, so far we 
have been able to account for fifty. Mrs 
Sutley and youl elf, a boat load that Wa 


fortunate enough to get away before the ship 
turned turtle, ko. 


and 


and a fe 
He Pal 
the fat man sighed he 


\ bad affair,” | 


Ww poor bodies. 
sed his shoulders, 


av ily. 


the rest 


le agreed, “a cruel bad 

affair. 
“And now for yourself,” the doctor con 
tinued, “just a little sounding, ch? I should 


like to satisfy myself that your heart has 


not been strained after what must have been 
tremendous exertion. Mrs. Sutley, now, has 
made a wonderful recovery. She has a 
splendid untouched constitution, She has 


been telling me that for herself she cannot 
swim a stroke. F or- 


tunately the warmth of the water must have 


You did everything. 
helped you.” 
“Tied together you were,” put in the fat 


Prettiest l’ve 


m picture as ever seen. 
Your arms round her, her head on your 
shoulder. We brought you back here and 


warmed you up and popped you into bed, 


the two of you. Seems you just fell sound 

leep Doctor here looked at you and 
said, ‘ Let him be—exhausted nature, must 
have rest But your wife, now, she was 
awake as soon as the brandy stung her. 


Couldn’t lie quiet—it seemed,” 


“ Over-excitement,” the doctor admitted 
he was gravely and solemnly sounding 
Dick’s chest. I even feared for hvsteria. 
But, for your sake, she managed to quicten 
herself 

‘Where 1 he mW asked Dick. He 
lid not attempt to keep the eagerness out 
f | voice. It made the fat man smile 

‘T have ordered absolute quiet and a 
chair in the sunshine,” said the doctor \ 
oon as you can travel you must take het 
au Mr. Sutley. She must not be allowed 
to | 1 or think over the horrors that the 
ea may hide. You were no doubt travelling 
by \ iT elve You will have people in 
Eneland, you can go to them.” 

“Va I don’t know—of course we have, 
answered Dick hurriedly, He was. seized 
vy the knowledge that he must see her 
soon ; possible He must know abo 
hin He had heard there had been a 
father on board. People had told him about 


t with sarcastic smile A great coarse 
yrute who was drinking himself to death. 
lis mind beat against the thought that he 


her—nothinge. Perhaps 
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she was even married to someone else. 
here was that ring on her finger. But that 
ought his mind rejected as impossible. 


she could not be 
Anyway, he 
he must! 


she was so nearly his 


long 


oO anyone else, must see her 


That is how 
Hurling common sense from its throne 


he must love shakes 
one, 
of wisdom in a man’s mind. 

‘I can get up now,” he said. 


fectly fit to travel. 


*T am per- 
_ too, would like to get 
away.” 

“Quite so, quite so,’ agreed the d 
“vet I don’t advise rashness. A day of rest, 
nd then perhaps—1! 
reason why you should not 
to-morrow.” 

= No, to-day, 


octor ; 


to-morrow, no 


like 


see 


do as you 


Dick shook his head. “] 


am going to get up to-day, anyway. Even 
if we don’t travel.’’ 

“You take a chair by the wife in the 
garden, sir,’ put in the fat man. “ Doctor 


Mine 


here has promised you some clothes 
would hardly fit.” 


The doctor smiled. So vou see, Mr. Sut- 
ley,” he said, “I might enforce my advice 
by withholding the clothes. But I wont. 
I expect your mind feels troubled, restless. 
It shall be a chair in the sunshine, as Gibb: 


But mind 
Leave everything alone for to-day. 
As if he could do that. While he 


suggests. no energetic measures. 


dre ssed 


in the clothes sent across for him from the 
doctor’s, Dick least did some very ener 
getic thinking. He could realize that his 
feet were set on a perilous road. He knew 
that he was allowing his senses to hold sway, 
and for the greater part of his life he had 
been at some pains to keep those senses in 
subjection to his will. As a boy he had bes 

very hot-headed, very romantic, and_ the 
very impulsiveness of his nature had ned 
what would otherwise have been a steady 
and profitable career. His father would 
have liked him to have gone into the busi 
ness, an old-established firm of lk mer- 
hants in the city But Dick had kicked 
against that. In those davs he had hated 
tea lv, we ll-established businesses Col ege 
had been his ambition, and Mr. Sutley 
senior had given in, hiding much bitterness 
ot soul behind eood-natured acquiescence 

For Dick was his only son, and the creature 
he loved above everything else in the world 
Dick had made a mess ot things it college 

he had given rein to his senses and they 
had brought him to the verge of disaste 

He had real ed that afterwards, when i 
was too late to mend the worst tragedy. For 
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the affair had broken his father’s pride, and 


through his 


pride his heart; and, though 
people will tell you that you cannot die of 
a broken heart, it apparently icceeded 
killing old Mr Sutley. 
rhe news had been brought to Dick just 
le Was sitting down to a supper party 
with some of his most riotous friends It 


in 


was a party to commemorate the fact of his 
1aving been sent down, and the lady who 
| 
ruest and the toast of the evening. rhe 


slip of paper pulled out of its brick-pink 


iad caused all the trouble was the principal 


envelope crumpled in’ Dick's hand, the 
colour and laughter and riotous mirth went 
from his face He sat staring before him, 

1 evervone a the upp table wa con 
cious of a little shin of fort, watel 
ing his face 

‘What's the mattcr, Dichv one of h 
friends asked. “Come into a yrtumne 

‘Yes,’ said Dick slowly, meaninel 
Yes: the governo! l a | 


And then he smoothed 


ead the words aloud 


Father died this atternoon C; 


ome at once ALC 

They bundled him into h 
1 taxi, and sent him off. It is to be pre- 
umed that they returned t their intet 
rupted feast and were as jovial as possible 
Dick took his own evhost away 
Phe ghost of a grey-haired 


with him. 


upright man, 


vhose eve miled at him, whose lips wert 
ever ready to forgive and condone He had 
killed h father. He did not need to be 
old that Now, as never before, he felt 
the strong bond of love that had been 
veen em 
tle called for you two or three times be 
fore he died,” Alice, his sister, told him 
The doctor says it was a heart stroke He 
d not eem to recoyvnize invone else o to 
want anyone but you. I think he had fretted 
ver what had happened, Dick 
I know,” Dick answered, and rir 
ind with great determination he ad made 
} vow, standing beside the bed on whicl 
fathe lay He would nev let 1] 
‘ et the Ippe hand ig n He would 
I t t. eschew " t} that might 
ict or beckon m from the dull reund 
ind he 1 kept | \ He had kept 
' it ife had lived and hought and 
been « lhe Hattic 1 t« he, vith, 
it had been no easy ff 1 strengthened 


face, brought firr l to his mout} 
and chin. It was a f 1 ked 
back at him f 1 t t 
eve under well ’ : Ww 
hut firmly above a cle { t \ f 
the la t twelve vea ot ¢ e } 
in East Africa cutti 
out there is he ha cut | 
he had bought. Mak r 
bours iid of him i t 
the b ed cole 
th crep m 
} ' 
iF » | fir t 
mo bods 1} 
for t he had 
t) ' t ¢ «f led a 
( ' G.F.A 

m ps he had 
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do with Hammersmith Broadway. Aunt 
Susan, now, would be in place here. Aunt 
Susan and her lilacs and her cleanliness. 
Not Ninon Dobson, with her heavy-scented 
setae. her green jade beads, and her 
So she looked up at Dick 
, and just for a second this shiver of 
passing regret showed her eyes, 

‘What is it you want to know? ” she said. 

Won't you sit down? Jook, Mrs. Gibbs 

provided another chair for you 
hions, Ul tell you what I can.” 

Dick sat down. He tried very hard to 
keep in hand a most absurd desire to touch 
hurt vou,” he said 
But there are one or two things I must 
know. Was there anyone on the boat whom 
vou cared for? Whose loss will mean a 

eat sorrow in vour life? Other Adal 
have been saved, and it is just possible— 


n prope r songs. 


sutley 


her, “TI don’t want 


Ninon’s thoughts touched on Bill Samuel 
raving and mouthing, shut up in his 
ibin It was very unlikely that anyone 
d thought of saving him. She shook he 
ead 
No,” she said. “I don’t think there 1; 
e in the w d that that description 
would. tit Oh, wait a minute! I may as 
well be honest; I do stand quite alone by 
mvselt 2m, | ippose, an adventuress 
She flashed a quick glance at him. “But 
hat isn’t why T did what I did last night, 
added 
lt wa the man who flushed, “T have 
for a si cond thought it wa 
d ot t o easy to see how t 


pp 1 You were dazed: you had bee 


i » mue Ife frowned, lookin 
from her. remembering how his hand 
fought to tl 1 le from him. “It wa 
erful that vou lived through it all 
Oh, T don’t | wo?’ Ninon answered, “1 
pect Lam pret hard to kill And now, 
1M t me to do; You said | 
' | v, till you had decided 
) ' ht eath Whe ho word 
ed h lip cemed, on the face ot 
absurd Hle wanted her to tut 
to n he wanted to gather her into hi 
r nd ki her hin, hea lip . her eyes, 
vith those lone dark lashes that hid them! 
He wanted her to say ce loved him, to give 
| | to st 1 between her and the 
rest : 4 world Ife wanted her to be 
to let him love her as men love 
the ( \ 1] is he wanted from 
a girl whom he had only known by sight 
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for two weeks, whose very appearance he 
had sternly disapproved of, whose conduct 
during the last twenty-four hours had cer- 
tainly been amazing. 

When he spoke finally the grimness was 
still in his voice, holding all those othe 
things at bay. 

‘[ want you to marry me,” he said. “It 
is an unconventional proposal, I am afraid, 
but how else can I say it? It would seem, 
wouldn’t it ’—he hesitated over the words 

sheer madness to talk of love? ” 

She did not speak or move. The lashes 
hid her eyes. He could see the breath 
rising and falling where the blue of her 
frock drew away from her white throat. 

“And yet,’ 
Want you to think it’s a mere conventional 
desire to save our names that makes me do 
this, Last night, when I had finished fight 
ing my fight with the waves, when [ thought 


he went on quickly, “I don’t 


I knew that the end had come, I remembe: 
putting out my hand and touching yout 


lips, your eyes, your hair. You had floated 


beside me so still and so quiet for so long 
I thought you were already dead [It was 
this thought that came to me then ’—his 


voice dropped a little; unknown to himself 


hands clenched on the arms of his chai 
so that his knuckles showed up white—“ it 
is on this thought that I speak now. ‘ If 
we had lived,’ my thoughts said, ‘I should 
have loved 

‘Love,’ said Ninon. Her veiled eve 
tudied his hands. He spoke for the 
moment held in the grip of some passion 
Hlis hands gave him away, for all the careful 


mastery of hi voice, She had so often 
met passion betore and hated it “Vou 
ean,” sh said he lifted he r eve to look 
him—‘that because vou rather like the 


way my hair grows, or the turn of my head, 


ov the colour of my eyes, you want to marr 


me, knowing nothing about me. It’s ver) 
unwise, isn’t it 

She seemed to be mocking him Dick 
frowned. “T don't know,” he said, “except 


rat if | came to vou to talk of love I don't 
know that [ would bring those things in, 1 


would love vou for yourself, wouldn’t I? 


Not for your hair lips or eyes 

‘So, not knowing me, you cannot love,” 
aid Ninon. 
marry you. Well, I for one have very 
little belief in love, so that its absence is 


“Yet you are asking me to 


block as vou might 


not such a stumbling 
think, My 
white hands and shook away the petals of 


friend *’—she spread out small 
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a flower she had been destroving—“I am ever chivalrous you feel, you had 
afraid | have small respect for love better not ask me to 
“Which shows that you know very little hall probably do it 


about it,’ Dic k answe la | his voice was - Well,” he said d ed ] 


quite ridiculously e@lad. dogved, for common en t | h 
And to go on with, iid Ninon slowly was being extraordinaril I [ 
she was really seeking for the truth in her asked you; naturally I wa 


nature to show this man—‘‘I do want to You've told me about y ( | 
marry someone. Life, my life, has been I stand. I have be 

very hideous to me lately. I have told you veal Kast Africa; I've { 

I stand quite alone, and it’s true, My I've built it 


lt nd made I 
father was killed in France, my mother skeletons in my lif Vd 

died « month ago in ( ape Town Oh, it’ vou if there wer ( ept l 
no ga, ing wound! [| hardly knew my . ally killed my father, 

mother. She Was on the sta c. and she ran ears avo, H ( 

away from father and me nineteen year ind I messed thir up at < 

ago, 1 wa broug t up b \unt Susan, ent down He died ( 

father’ sister.” She laughed a little. celebrati! mv n tal It . 


*Aunt Susan now bel t our world were very fond of eacl the I 
grim respectability, clean heet _ and lots of hucked things and 
tooth paste. She was neve very fond 





ot Abies mv sister. left. al t t Vv per 
me, and I—I used to think I hated her, but wl al whi | r | I 
I don’t know. 1 have hated this other life all 


of untidine ind dirt, not quite nice \ 1 want é é 
né i. h wors | on the ige, to es. n UO! 
vou k w.”? She turned t l ka him o | o> Dick im 
gain, ‘Il have be quite a ‘ | mont | 
cess | ( } } 1 t ( \ hout ( 1 to » with n 
how yr that I ler 1 the Io Af .”? | 
It was pity that cam ppert t in him I ( I eve ( ! 
then. He put qu 1 hi “NN tood up t. he ud 
dear,” he said, “you ive had a \ hard eager! to vivid ! Oh. 
time ve I hop ( awfully 
Ninon | ca wing bet I ‘ | 
hand way ‘You e said ow- 


(To be continued) 
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| E. Guy Dawber, Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, 


Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 


Sheila 


Kaye-Smith, and the late Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A. 


With famous artists’ conceptions of Labour-Saving Devices 





OW that quite a small house is 

almost a necessity of the situation, 

owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
domestic assistance and its expense when it 
is obtained, as well as the dearness of build- 
ing material and labour, one desires, at 
least, to get the most for one’s money, and 
there is no better way of getting it than in 
a perfect combination of beauty and utility. 
Of course, there is also to-day a revolt 


against bigness for bigness’ sake. Big, 
heavy, lumbering houses came into fashion 
on the wave of industrial wealth ducing the 
nineteenth century, when the big factory 


dominated the little aye of the 
workers in the-towns, as the big house ot 
ts owner dominated the little fin. do of th 


untry folk among whom he dwelt. As a 


rule, size was its only asset. Beauty it had 
none, and conveniences few. It was a med 
ey, a maze of stairways and landings and 

1do! and | ge, cold, depressing rooms 





furnished, as impressive as a town 

museum and just about as inspiring. 
To-day one longs for a dear little house 

with a dear little garden, where the hous« 


work required is a minimum and the com- 
fort obtained a maximum. If one must pay 
hea ily for space and material and furnish 
ing, one would be perfectly content with a 
little of the very best Whether anv man 
has ever realized his ideal house in bricks 


and mortar and timber and tiles; whether 
any woman has ever entered, except in her 
sleep, the door of her dream-house I should 
greatly doubt. The fact that we do 
not realize our dreams and ideals gives zest 

life. The fun is still in travelling and 
not in arriving. But there can be no harm 
in discussing the ideal, the dream, because 
in aiming at the moon one is much more 
likely to hit something really lofty than if 
one only aimed at a street lamp. 

Taking this view, I wrote to a few well- 
known people whom I knew to be interested 
in houses, asking them what sort of a house 
they would build and furnish if they were 
in a position to realize their dreams. 
Though quite a number of my corre- 
spondents fought shy of what they con- 
sidered a hard question, I got several 
re per which I think my readers will admit 
make a real contribution to a question which 


has a real national application. 


Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, 





who requires no introduction, writes: “In 
view of your question you may be interested 
to know that my husband and I have just 
planned and completed a house of our own 
in which we have been able to carry out 
many of our ideals. To begin with, our in- 
tention was to have the house so small and 


compact that it could be comfortably man- 














G. M. Payne thicks that a Movable Fireplace would be a 
great acquisition— 














red without any domestic service. We ha ween « nat 
have a kitchen-dining-roo vith an Inter . 
oven sto which can be shut el tained E. Guv Dawber, 
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C. Harrison’s Collection of Labour-Saving Devices 


(Patent applied for) 
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-without-Tears Labour-Savin 


by Thomas Henry 





Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, 





replies briefly but very much to the point: 
" Ideal would be warm, and 
and It would have 
a good-sized library (preferably upstairs), 
lined with books; an old-world garden, and 
a distant view. All the living rooms would 
face south. It is said that ‘fools build 
houses and wise men live in them,’ and in 
my ideal home there would be at least a 
century’s difference in age between the 
fool and the wise man.” 

One of our younger woman novelists 
who has very decided opinions upon 
quite a variety of things is 


My House 


light, comfortable. 


Sheila Kaye-Smith, 





and her ideas of ideal houses, her own 
in particular, do not belie her reputa- 
tion for knowing her own mind. 


“Your letter reached me in the throes 


of moving,” she writes, “and my views 
on house-furnishing are biased and 
bitter. All I can tell you about my 


ideal house is that it is in the country, 
it is small, it is warm (central heated, 
but with open fireplaces as well), it has 
electric light and constant hot water, 


in fact, ‘every modern convenience,’ 
although it is in the depths of the 
country. 

“The rooms of my ideal house are 
large, and the furniture widely spaced. 
Yhere is no crowding or knick-knacks. 
Neither are there any photographs, and very 
few pictures. The furniture in the bedrooms 
is of painted wood, a different colour in 

} 


1 room against cream walls. Downstairs 


I would have good pieces of old oak and 
\ t, but nothing cumbrous. I would 
ha also comfortable modern arm-chail 
chesterfield and divan. I refuse to sit with 
a stiff back for the sake of antiquity. My 
books would be few. 

‘Outside I would have a small flower 
rarden and a kitchen garden; no tennis o1 
croquet or any sort of game. But I would 
have L arage mall but not hideou 
where I could keep a small car and also a 
hunte (My garage, you see, is really a 
converted stable, and I keep him in the un- 
converted part!) I weuld have no servant 
in the strict e of the term, but would bx 
: , I lis wife with tl 
hie > I VOr il villa I 
L real ve, by the we 
th \ I 1 l 1 great gossip a 
1 most delightful person,”’ 





MY DREAM HOUSE 
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A Topping Idea 
The electric adjustable musical top polisher. Will polish any- 
thing and play any kind of music while you wait, 
The late Mr. Ernest Newton, 
C.B.E., R.A., 
the well-known architect, a man of much 
distinction, whose portrait by the late 
Arthur Hacker, R.A., is in the winter 
exhibition at B ington House, expressed a 
strong interest in this symposium and sent 
the following contribution to it. A few days 
after its receipt the papers announced his 
death. A true artist in domestic archi- 
tecture, he is a great loss to the community 
he served so well. Ile wrote: 

“There is perhaps no more fascinating 
occupation than that of building castles in 
he air. Most people at some time during 
their lives indulge in it. Young people, 
compelled by the force of circumstances to 
live in uncongenial surroundings, have 
visions of what they will do when their 

hip comes in.’ The man on the point of 

iring from work  vaguel plan in 
nh ic n hi i ire home l nv, 
! the dre s never realized. Che 

! C is, | ( I re \ \ EL 
an see visions, dream dreams and tran 
late them into solid facts. The price he 
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has to pay tor this pl itege 1 that alter whom appear to have onl a r ke hy 
pe rhaps half a century devoted to designing idea of what is required Tol tort and 
idle iomes for other people—tor, of course nvenience of workur 

ail his houses are ideal—he has realized * Our lea 

so many different drea that he has no and grow out of it a I 

longet a very clear vision of the ideal home tres ws ina f 

for himself It would be the height of in set in a cunningly 


discretion to indicate a preterence for any ot tlowers., We 








one ot the houses he has bu It, but be sult at i! iplicits and «% rid, 
there are one or two in which he would like iny tenden to frea 
to live t Before we begin . 
N ww, house-des ening 15 by no means look about us and set 
only an affair of dreams and visions. To builders did. There is nothit n tl 
translate these dreams s essfully into the more beautiful than tl I 
hard facts of building requires a long and hous and cottages. We 1 not perl 
arduous apprenticeship. Houses which look wrest from them the t of their be 
charming on paper often turn out disas but we shall, by ca vy, | 
trously when confronted by the stern laws of and avoid the dan I 
construction. We should try and dream of into a nightmare cause 
them in terms of building. Our materials ai ted and | 
must largely dictate the shape of our hous p at haphaza 
and consequently its plan. It must be bu Strange] 
of the material t the listrict. We must por lents talk 
be careful not to dreai f a stone house ! the hildre | ‘ 
for a brick district or of a brick house for a Kdwin Luty: , R.A 
tone country This fundamental, and Cenotaph—tel 
we must either controt our dreat or choose all ( €ereecy] 
another place to in illed them, t 
Ce! | < e 3 / rhe ( t 
have It 1 | n | ith cre ‘ 
olid wall and tloot le ind } \ ‘ 
et tree tre dr; ht ( n sul ‘ | Y 
and warm in winter. | hould be amy el ree 1 : t 
planned and ; uch thouvht and care b alwa ince ha ( 
en to tl eC part of the house as t le 
the rest Wi neve bn pp nm the 
varlour | ‘ r t n the | hen » ( 
t n idit nal i i 
l I re pra t ( ( ( ‘ I \ 
n nie nm with the ‘ ( 
the } P « thaank ae po | 
' en, man f \ D 1 
4 You should. read Mr. Roscoe's fascinating story, and description of the beliefs and 
y home life of the tribes in the Uganda Protectorate About 105 illustrations and may 
4 a ata — Eire mid 
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LIVI M VYEFIELD ent red het hus- 
moking-room with JON 
ten all over het pretty face 

Hall old dear! Had a _ ftortune left 
yu ave vou found the pertect cook at 
ast we asked with a smile 
Hy younag Witt kes Of good luck 
were alwa o wondertul until the details 

re} ed: en rapture and jubila 

» be moditied It was some time 

ney e had had a find, a she called 
t Het that rava avis a tortoiseshell 
it ike another ot that ilk belonging 

a lady f title, had thoroughly dis 
Ipp edhe | presenting her with 
Kitts Oo months after its introduction 
ito t family 


| ke 


could 


rebuffs of fortune 


ail \ ( herselt 


said, she 


ne therwise, whe john behaved so 
ect over he failure He never re 
proached her, even though they sometimes 
st | i pre penn He only smiled; 
and hi mile was most lovable. 
No, no, John; not a cook this time, but 
carp Just the ver thing for the draw 
oom. Since we moved into a large 
e lve alway aid that our present 
carpet is too small for the room. It would 


do splendidly for this, and would smarten 


making the room 





‘,) 
* ARPET 
By P.E Penny 


“Rather a tall 
darling,” 
John. “A 
Want 


order for my 
commented 
carpet the 


poe ket, 
size you 
hun- 


dred pounds in these days.” 


would be at least a 
“If it were new,” she rejoined 


quickly. “But not nearly so 


much second-hand. Just listen 
to. this.” She read from the 
newspaper she carried: “‘ Un- 
usual bargain. Drawing-room 


sale. A 


Indian carpet, twenty-three by 


carpet tor first-class 


thirty Ieet, In pertect order. 


Made 


originally for a rajah in one of the 
Indian carpet Beautiful deep 


pile. As good as new. Conventional pat- 


Dest Tactories, 
Shades of chestnut brown on soft jade 
Price— She looked at 
her husband as she “Well, guess 


will if 


tern. 
green ground, cp 
paused, 
what the nevel you 


price is! You 
t ] 9 
trv tor a week: 


Two or three hundred pounds, if all the 


advertisement says is true; and that would 
be cheap . 
“Ten! Only ten pounds!” said Olive, 


shining in anticipation of its 
“Think of it! 


mmmonest drugget for ten pounds, 


nel eye: 


acquisition, One couldn't 


Cel the ( 


that size. whole 
floor, 


the necessity for the felt slips 


Che carpet will cover the 


of the and we can do away with 


along the 


Wainscot,” 


“There must be some fake about it,” said 
John. “Indian carpets cf the right sort 
cost no end of a lot of money. One of that 
size would take veare in the weaving. Its 

het 


worth, if genuine, is more like six to eight 
hundred thirty, 
did you say? It’s 


pounds. Twenty-three by 
a tremendous size for an 
Indian carpet I think there must be 
mistake. A naught has omitted. It 
should have read a hundred pounds.” 

WY rong, dear old Look! read 
for vourself. It is printed in words, not 


some 


been 


bean ! 


fivures.” 
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She pointed to the two words “ten 


pounds ” and relapsed into silence. 
“Where i t arpet: he 

ently. 
© The 


ott 


addres is a private one, and 
at of a tradesman. The house ds neat 
Station.” 

“T wonder if the owner would let you look 
at it. It would be as to see it before 
buying. At the you might be 
clever enough to get an inkling of why it is 


You're rather smart at worm- 


Victoria 


well 


same time 


being sold. 


ing out information. That pretty little 
face of yours invites confidence, as I found 


my cost.” 
was a little interlude, in which he 

pected at qual 
ittle face that had lured him on to his fate 
Presently they their attention once 
more to business, as Olive balanced herself 
} the deep, 
which John sat when he smoked. 


There 


close ers the fascinating 


gave 


he arm of roomy lounge on 


“You don’t mind ten pounds, do you, 
dearest ? ” she asked. 
‘] can go that amount all right, but I 


bun at least, not just 


1rCQ 3 


after our return from Cowe 
If it’s a hundred, of course Ill leave it. 


1’1] write to the advertiser and ask if I may 
k at it. No; on thoughts 1’ll 


second 


; 
‘phone. If it’s a bargain, as the lady say 
it will be snapped up at once. 

Olive sprang away from her perch. Sh 
Gid ev 1 breezy rush. That ve 
atternoon saw her at the address given. It 
wa barely three o'clock, the hour she had 
promised to ca but the owner of the 

pet, a Mi B 1 . we ready to receive 

\ Bellairs wa ‘ martly dress 
womal! ) 7 ise, a large bu 
ing in a wide road, ved no lack of 
m L he win n Was upstairs, a 
fine e re < Irom tront to 
bacl It showed every n of having beer 
fitted without sparing of expens¢ 

The curtains wet a sott plain green 
material broadly bordered with rus 
brow! They were distinctly restful to t 
eye. The same not of colour had _ be 

ced 1 of nd 

f The ge er ofa 
wood on a mmer wl 

ic leaves « é ng t 
aut n ti I esh \ 
hea a 

| ( 
\ | 





moss. Her foot sank into it as she trod 
It had a green ground. Mrs. Bellairs 
r advertisement had called it jade. Itw 


very subdued jade, the tint of the + 


tone, and far removed from the popinija 
‘reen that masqueraded as jade at th 


time. The pattern was as described—conve1 
ran in diagon: 
green. 


tional. Patches of browns 
across and across the 
called to 


said 


rOWS 


“T have see the carpet yor 


advertise,” Olive with her sweet 


‘I am so glad you have come. 1 shor 
so hate to sell you anything that you h 
not fully examined for yourself,” was tl 
gentle reply. “This is the Ir 
that I wish to part with.” 

Mrs. Bellairs waved her hands round t 
indicate the extent and breadth. It rez 
to the very walls of her drawing-room. 


lian cary] 


“Tt is a beauty, a real beauty! ” exclain 
Olive with enthusiasm as she pres 
foot into the elastic pile. 

rhere isn’t a hole or a worn spot in 

hor is it in any way discoloured Do wv 
over it and examine every corner. You cal 
still distinguish the original fol mz 
when it was packed at the factory 

Mrs. Bellairs began to push the smal 
pieces of furniture out of t way. S 
seemed extremely art us that nothir 
hould be hidden from Olive’s view 

‘Please, don’t trouble! ¢ 1 Ol 
‘I should not complain if tl arpet 
how marks of wear and tear at the pri 


you are a kin 
al! hasn't a spot or a ler } ; I ‘ 
ou I keep little bags of m) r at t 


edges, and there is a moth-pr 
the whole of it.” 
You didn’t mention 1! t 
lvertisement 


‘No: because it i ncluded in t 


} } ly < ’ AT, Rel 
Olive read the aness 1 \I ¢ 
AS 


} 
he rep i to l 


it the carpet. Her \ 1 
t with the dif | e of tranger sl 
ted about 
| ppose, like t us, \ 
ffered in the late \ . ¥ 





n. “I am very much attracted. It will just 
go into my room, which is not unlike this. 
And it will tone in with the colour scheme 
of the rest of the fittings.” She turned to 
Mrs. Bellairs in a manner that rarely failed 
to win the confidence of her hearer. 
“Would you mind telling me why you are 
parting with it?? 
Mrs. Bellairs 
answered. 


oy 


It seems rather a foolish reason, but—I 


smiled faintly as _ she 


” 


am k of the pattern. 
“The pattern!” repeated Olive in sui 


harming. The soft 
green ground is like moss, and the conven 
es remind me of littl 
s just swept up ready 


prise. “To me it is « 


tional irregular patch 
heaps of autumn leav 


be removed, with all the jetsam of th 


autumn—twigs, and dry grass, and dead 
talks. I never sav thing quite like it 
Mr Bellairs listened, and when Olive 
iad ended she walked to one of the win 
dows and drew up the blind as far as it 


flood of sunshine. 
Indian pattern in 
louring,” Mrs. 

intended for an 


said 


character as weil as ¢ 


never 


“What its history: 

t it of a man who had been som: 
service of a rajah. The rajah 
was for his palace 


yc > 3 ic 


dered two carpets; one 





yr one of the rooms in the zenana, the other 
e gave to his English secretary. When the 
ecipient of this magnificent gift retired to 
Eng 1 he could not afford to live in a 

ise in which such a carpet could find a 
pl , so he sold it.” 

Oli lid not ce to ask the price. Mrs 
Rell half answered the unspoken q 


“T eave a great deal more than I am 


- but money is no object to me—now, 
1 you ¢ have it for ten pounds if you 
re to take it.’ 
It giving it away!” cried Olive 
lfowever, I ought to admit at once that I 
fford to pay you anything lke 
value,” she added, s*ill doubting the reali 


f her good luck. 


t what you 


‘ 


am pleased to 


ike; I 


et you have it. You are quite sure that you 


‘a, 99 
It \ oom ¢ I 
\ Y ’ 
Most restful } unobtrusive.” 
\I Bel : NN ns of amusement 
at ‘ 





THE INDIAN CARPET 





“You have never been in India, I sup- 
pose? ” she remarked. 

“Never; nor my husband. 

“And yet you like Indian carpets! ” 

“Why not? I always admire the beauti- 
ful, whether it comes from abroad or is a 
home production. I should to have 
this carpet if you are really prepared to part 
with it.” 

‘It is yours, a 
tinue to like it. 
best quality.” 

Olive opened her hand-bag and took out 
a note for ten pounds. 

‘May I pay you now? ” she asked, think- 
ing it wise to secure the wonderful barg 
at once, 

\s you like; 
to-morrow wi 


” 


like 


nd I hope you may con- 


It is certainly of the very 


ain 


anyway, I will send the 
carpet fail. You 
get a man to put it down for you,” 
Mrs. Bellairs went to writing-table 
and out a receipt. 
departed. In the 
dark gentlemen w 


hout must 
her 


wrote Olive presently 


hall she encountefed two 
th a strong Jewish cast 
of face. 

“We have called about the carpet that we 
looked at this morning, madam,” said one 
f them to Mrs. Bellairs, who had come with 
Olive to the door. 

“Tt is sold,” she replied. 


The speaker se l 


med disappointed. He 

looked at his companion, who spoke. 
“We will give you more than the s 
sked in your a 
‘It is paid for 

finished.” 

turned to O 


im you 
‘ P 


he said. 
transaction 


lvertisement,” 
and the 
; live, guessing that 
' 

was the purcna - 

“Would you be inclined, madam, t 
the older man said. “ We 
bonus of five pounds on 


with us?” 


ve you a 
f yunds.” 


I wouldn’t part he carpet if y 
offered me fifty! ” she cried. 
<je 
“Congratul you, old girl! Lid John 
mly, as he stood with his wife in the 
centre of their d ng-room admiring thi 
new carpet. Mrs. Bellairs had been prompt 
in dispatchi She seemed in an un 
accountable hurry to get it out ol the house 
men who laid it and removed the old 
( to the smol m were 1 it 
i ( ul 1 ( n 
wo h ti | 1 
th LD .) ( 1 not } 
ret ¢ : ] for th sul I ese 
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days it would probably cost nearly a thou 
Not a spot 


ild they find. 
if it had 


sand pounds if made to order. 
of discoloration or of wear cor 
It was as perfect in ev ry respect a 
yme straight from the factory. 
‘You've hit it off darling, 
you'll have the laugh against us for doubt 


this time, and 


ing your capacity lol bargains.” 









**She 
herself up to helpless laughter 


sank into a chair and gave 


” 


‘Isn't the 
carpet might have been made tor the ro 


colour 
It matches curtains and fu 
I -hall never get tired of 1 


” 


hiture exactly 


rn brown 


aubt 


So proud was Olive of her new pureh: 


ce ¢ ld not refrain f m drawin the 
te ot he ! it whe nm tive 
( to call S] ratified at 
. PT isl 
i ba ind thre 
P ' 
cx, as \ 


olt greens ana 


rT 





the history of bow it nad come into her 
po s¢ sion, 

One day John’s old friend C 
Dupont called. He had ret 1 atte an 
vears’ service in India, and wi living at 


his club. After telling the story of her 


she asked him to exainine it more close 
The colonel, who had a discerning eve f , 
pretty woman, had not looke much farther 
than his hoste s Tace, \t I Idins his 
gaze was duly direct O 
Suddenly he stooped for ick h ? 
elass in his eve, and thet ( tl 
thick Indian pile w t xpre 
B he ! G 
Be ‘ 
— 
n 
VN 
t) 
a 
) 
| 
‘ 
t of nm 
n. | In 
1 | 
() | 
. 
\ ( 
air Ot ee 
( F 
ve } 
at 1 I ! lit I 
made | |; QS} } 
Hlis sense ot hu I 
betore np 11 ) 
a story ot an oc 1 
n 1 ‘ I 
! pon | ( \ 





n 


told him of Colonel Dupont’s strange be- 
haviour. He pooh-poohed her theory that 
there might te sumething wrong about the 
carpet. 

‘I don’t like peuple to make fun of my 
new purchase and laugh at my beautitui 
carpet,” she said. 

“If there had been anything wrong about 
it, ridiculous or otherwise, Colonel Dupont 
would have told you. He knows you well 
enough.” 

“Club men are never confidential. They 
learn in the club to mind their own business 
and not trouble themselves about other 
people’s affairs. T’ll ask Mrs. Mostyn to 
tea. She was twenty-five years in India, 
and she will know at once if there is any 
thing wrong.” 

Mrs. Mostyn came and listened while she 
drank her tea. She was short-sighted, and 
until she put on her pince-nez she could not 
examine the mysterious carpet closely. 

‘The colour is delightful, so quiet and 
restful, and yet rich in its tones. 1 can’t see 
anything wrong with it. Unless I am very 
much mistaken you have a rare bargain 
ie at” 

The tea was at an end, and Olive drew 
the tea-table aside. She also pulled up the 
blinds and let in all the light she could. 
Mrs. Mostyn put on her glasses and walked 
over the soft pile. Suddenly she stopped 
and, like Colonel Dupont, bent low over it. 

“Well, I never! My word! ” 

She turned round two or three times, 
gazing this way and that, her eyes scrutiniz- 
rg the pattern which only a few minutes 
ago she had described as quiet and resttul, 

“Good gracious! Bless my soul! No! 
Well, really ! I never did!” 

And then she sank into a chair and gave 
herself up to helpless laughter. Olive stood 
before her with hands clasped in an agony 
of impatient, bewildered inquiry. 

“Oh, do explain! Do tell me what’s 
wrong with it! What is there about the 
carpet that surprises you and then makes you 
laugh? You’re as bad as Colonel Dupont. 
I shall not let you go out of the house till 
you tell me the truth, the whole truth.” 

cru explain! Oh, il tell you every 
thing as soon as T can get my breath,” re 
plied Mrs. Mostyn, mopping her eyes and 
struggling to regain her voice. “It’s the 


g 
pattern, my dear. Look at it!” 

‘IT have looked at it. It is Indian, and 
very conventional; no fruit and leaves, no 
flowers and trails: only a few stray stalks 
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and straws just to break the formality of 
the medallions.” 

“Conventional!” echoed Mrs. Mostyn 
derisively. “There’s nothing conventional 
about it. It’s natural, horribly natural. 
Can’t you see what these brown things are? 
No; of course you can’t! You’ve never 
been to India, and you don’t know these 
appalling creatures by sight!” She pointed 
to a figure eighteen inches long and eight 
across. “That is a dreadful spider called a 
jerrymungalum. It has long legs and runs 
incredibly fast over the bamboo mats.’ 

Mrs. Mostyn began to laugh again as she 
recalled the memory of her bare-legged ser- 
vants prancing and stamping over the 
dining-room floor of her Indian bungalow 
in their vain endeavours to crush the 
obnoxious spider under their large, flat feet. 


“That,” she said, pointing to anothet 
shape furnished with long, slender “stalks,” 
“that is a real tarantula. Its bite is a 
serious matter. Its legs are hairy, as you 
see. Oh, no! those excrescences are not 
thorned twigs; they are true tarantula legs.” 


She pointed to a third, an oval form with 
shorter legs. “That’s a dog-tick, a full- 
grown dog-tick, an abominable parasite on 
every Indian dog.” 

“And this small diamond-shaped thing : 
asked Olive, pointing to the last of the 
quartette that covered her carpet from end 
to end. 

Mrs. Mostyn shuddered as she came close 
to Olive and whispered in her ea 


“That’s a bug—neither more nor less; the 
loathsome creature! They are all magni- 
fied, but imitated to the life. I couldn't 


live with such a collection of poochees, I 
really couldn’t! No wonder Mrs. Bellairs 
was glad to get rid of the carpet and let you 
have it for a song. The carpet is not fit 
for a drawing-room. It might do for a 
billiard-room, where it would be hidden 
under the table and never seen by daylight, 
except by the housemaid. The whole floor 
is covered by the creepy-crawly things. 
They would give me the jimjams. Like 
Mrs. Bellairs, you must get rid of your 
lovely Indian carpet as soon as possible, or 
it will breed nightmare.” 

It was a sorrowful, crestfallen Olive who 
stood at her busband’s side in the middle 
of her beautiful drawing-room that evening. 
\ll the electric lights were turned on as she 
opened his eyes to the true figuration on the 
carpet. 

“Well, I’m——” 
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“Don’t say it, John! I know. We both 
feel it, so it need not be spoken.” 

“I’m awfully sorry. Look here, darling, 
said John, as he caught sight of a single tear 
that escaped and rolled down Olive’s dainty 
nose. “I'll tell you what I'll do. By hook 
or by crook I'll raise the needful, and you 
shall go to the 
just what you 


and ordet 
fancy. lll 
hundred and fifty pounds. 


stores yours¢ it 
limit you to a 
Will that do: 

“You're the dearest and best of husbands 
in the world, John; but you wait a bit. | 
haven't room for two carpets. 1 
rid of this first.” 

‘Send it to the parish 
Here, I say, let’s turn out the lights and get 
Now I 
these brown splodges, | 
They'll get on 


dS 


must get 


rummage sale! 


away to the smoking-room, know 
the meaning of 
can’t stand them, anyhow. 
my nerves betore long.” 

A few later an advertisement 
appeared in a daily paper, offering for sale 
a magnificent Indian carpet woven by ordet 
of a rajah to form a prince] 


who had 


days 


it to a man 
served him well. loo large tor 
Suitable for a_ billiard 


Owner 


recipient’s house. 


room. Cost eight hundred pounds. 


willing to part with it for six hundred 


pounds. To be seen at the address below 
between the hours of ten and four. 

The day after the advertise: 
a tall, thin, alert man with an 
accent 


nent appeared, 
American 
called and asked to be allowed to 
look at the carpet He put his head wisely 
on one side as Olive cxpatiated on the soft 
ness and the colouring She also pou ted 
restful conventiona 
russet brown pattern on the fashionable jade 
ground 


ut the nature of the 


The American wa » much occupied with 
looking at her pretty tace that he paid 
little attention to the details of the 
diamond 


brown 
and lozet 


( shaped medallions, 
modified with fringes of tendrils, otherwise 





leas of the obnoxious insects. 


a 


the }0 ated 
His quick eye had noted that the carpet was 
is good as new and in perfect condition; 


soitest 


that it was of the finest texture and 


pile; and that its greens and browns were 
Like Ly to Weal well, 

He explained that he 
large house in the West End of London for 
millionaire. He had been 
to find a ready-made carpet such as 

required for the billiard-room, This 
would suit him admirably. How 
she let him have it? She r 
could remove it the next morning, if he 
would send his men for it. 

‘Good! ” was the reply. “And I guess 


I'd better give you a cheque at once if you 


an American 


unable 


will kindly make out a receipt 


conciuded, and Olive 


The transaction wa 


could hardly control her exuberant y as 
she bowed he r visitor out, W 1 many 
promis¢ to keep her word 

John thought his wife had gone clean off 
her head as he watched the « tatic fas seul 


he executed round him in the hall on his 


rival home that evening She flourished a 
ip of paper triumphantly in his face, 
Steady on, old girl! ” he d, catching 


, , 
het rating figure with a 


atin firm arm. 
Let's look at what ’ 


you's ot there. 


[t’s a cheque for six hundred pounds! 


Since the rtisement has 
appeared of a beautiful Indian carpet for 
ale, and Olive is morally certain that the 
la tly 


the American’s 


collection of creeping things js still 
Mercifully 


under the million- 


town house 


it hidden from view 
re’s billiard-table. The players who pace 
table are far too keen 
the balls to have any eyes for the horrors 


und \¢ 


watching 








The Revival 
of Home Life 


T was Samuel Butler who, in “The Way 


of all Flesh,” made the most stinging 


criticism of home life that a man has 
ever made. 

He was writing of his own time, of those 
late Victorian days in which common family 
life was glorified by convention, and feared 
by those whose courage was not great 
enough for escape. It is little cause for sur- 
prise that in the burst of freedom which fol- 
lowed the end of the Victorian regime there 
should have been a gradual weakening of 
the chains of home life, and finally, with 
the beginning of the present reign, an 
almost dangerous decay in the domestic 
traditions of the country. 


The End of the Reaction 





That reaction was bound to come, but | 
believe that we have seen the end of it. 

The late Victorians believed that each 
family should be a self-contained unit which 
should not be broken except by the action 
of some member who wished by marriage 
to carry on the customs of home life else 
where. The early Georgians, in their newly 
discovered freedom, believed that home life 
was unutterably dull; they broke away from 
the parental home, so that just before the 
war you could often find a father and 
mother living in some large house, with 
their sons in bachelor chambers, and their 
daughters in flats or hostels for working 
women, 

We are now coming, I think, to a com 
promise between these two extremes. 

Perhaps it needed the fires of war to give 
us a new vision of family life. I think 
many young men, facing the end of all 
beauty and family affection in fields of war, 
wished that they had made a better thing 
of home life, that many parents decided 
that “after the wat 


a delight and a joy of their home 


they, too, would make 
and 


create fresh family customs. 


Dreams Coming True 





Well, here we are in the after-war period, 
and all around me I see signs that some of 


these dreams are coming true 


Sus 





By 
Marie 
Harrison 


There is as much freedom as ever there 
was, but it is a considerate freedom. The 
experience of a young professional woman 
I know is worth giving as an example of 
our changed times. She said to me: 

“After my student days were over and I 
was earning moncy, I thought that nothing 
would be more delightful than to have a 
flat of my own. I found one and furnished 
it and set up a self-contained life. It 
answered pretty well for a time. Then I 
became ill and I longed for those little 
gentle services and kindnesses that one gets 
only at home. After my recovery I had to 
work fairly hard, and I used to wonder if, 
after all, it wasn’t really jollier to see a 
welcoming face in the old home at the end 
of the day’s toil than to return to a cold 
and empty and desolate flat. 

“Eventually I decided that I would see 
if I couldn’t have my freedom within the 
limits of home.” 

My friend went on to say that she made 
the experiment, and that it had succeeded 
splendidly. She rented a large room in her 
father’s house and had it fitted with a gas 
fire at her own expense. It made a very 
charming and comfortable bed-sitting-room, 
and its privacy was honourably observed 
by every member of the family. 

The lack of respect for other people’s 
privacy has been at the root of most home- 
life failures. 
young woman’s life when she really does 
dislike her younger sisters or even her 


There comes a time in every 


mother to borrow her possessions without 
permission, to pop in and out of her bed 
room as if it were a communal room, to 
question every odd half-hour spent alone 
in its inviting secrecy. 

It would take a very large house indeed 
to give every member a private suite of 
rooms, and in London flats most bedrooms 
have to be shared. But in all those large 
terrace houses and cosy suburban villas it is 
generally possible to give each member of 
the family a bedroom, and even the smallest 
room can be made attractive if there is any 
contidence that its character as a private 
room will be respected, 
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1 house of bed-sitting-rooms 
i ughter 
k her friends in for a talk or a 


} 
who 





‘ffee party need not have the drawing 
om fire lighted or share the sitting-room 
ith het pa ents She ha her own Little 
itlet Phe voung sons who want to enter 
ain can do so in a similar fashion, and 


no one’s comfort is imperilled. It seems to 


me that this is quite the ideal arrangement 
for modern houses, and its economy is ob 
ious. If the joint expenses ol the household 


ire shared by each working member a 


and comfort is 
would be the case if the 
burden of maintenance fell solely on the 
parents’ 


rreater degree of efticiency 
possible than 
shoulders 
Far more important as a help to happi 
ness in home life, howéver, is the individual 
life which so many middle-aged people live 
to-day. Their physical little 
diminished, they need rest and comfort, but 
mentally 


powers a 


ver\ of them are as alive 


as ever they were. 

fathers and 
greater vitality just about 
their children are makin 


eers for themselves, and this is very evi 


dent in the case of modern women 


Middle Life Freedom 





There is no womar 
lonely than the mother who, having giver 


her best, vear to her children, finds herself 


it fiftv or sixty with her occupation gone 
In Victorian time uch a woman would 
have settled to knitth ‘ painting o1 
haritable work, or absorbed herself in 
unnecessary household duties To-day she 
é nt greater freedom the opportunity 


» revive long-dormant interests, to develop 


or that hobby of old days, to read seri 
suusly, perhaps to study a new language or 
iearn again the craft of the piano, 

I know of a housewives’ class in a West 


middle 


iwed women who et to work to learn 
Italian so that they could read Dante in 
| original This class was run by the 
\V orkers’ Educational \ ciation, nd 
though the Associatior ha no direct object 
in brightening home life t ichieve that 
object neverthels [The more interests a 
man or woman has the greater the indi 
idual happines Parents who have thei 
own interests, as distinguished from those of 
their children, are able to introduce a new 
pirit into hor life | children do not 





feel called upon to entertain them; there 





sion when mother i 
music and father in architec- 


ture and John in engineering and Mary in 
hild-welfare work 


interested 


in 


Home Happiness 





You will find the truth of this in actual 


experience if you look to the homes you 
know. Where there are the 


largest number 
of individual ] 


interests there is the widest 
measure of happiness. 


50 many women throw away those golden 
vears of middle age. Ah! what a trage ly 
it is. These years should 1 years of 
emptiness, but of fullnes The need for in 
cessant maternal watchil has gone: the 
physical needs of the children havé dimir 


ished. They have their friends, their worl 


their hobbies. No reason here irely, for 


mn r 
depression, but rather for the ops g out 
of new fields of useful and unfamiliar ser 
vice to women who have « ften regretted 
that their mother duties made 1 t other 
things impossible 
Chere are other reasor wo! ne for tl 
rebul ding and revival ot T life and 
mong them is, I am ver e, that spirit 
of reverence for Christian teaching whicl 
j itself i of tl n t ( | ible r¢ 
viva of the time I think very larg: 
numbers of men and won old and youn 
nave come to realize that rte ill, the 
fan life of an English | e.% h has 
recepted all the beaut the 1 pi ition 
f the Christian code of 1 lity a trea 
ure worth keepin Phe te iency in 
future will not be to break up the family as 
ea is po ible, but to « ve t as lor 
as possible 
In Victorian days young pe were very 
ve sung and old peo} were very vel! 
i lo-day the VC I ( ar I t u has 
yng tf the \ f the and tl 
oldest some f the enth h Tt 
bridge between old v neve! 
hort as it 1s to-da Wi ( t the ideal 
yment for reshapin elling o 
ome I 
Respect for priva the reation and 
levelopment of individual as distinct from 
mon interests, the growing companio! 
pn between parent ind children, and the 
= ry back to the old but ever-new ideal 
f Christian life—these are the forces which 
are gradually brin t tr a 
hetter and a happier home life than it has 
EE 








My Dream House 
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/agentous provision for facilitating the chaning of bedroom windows 
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The Shile Stair for bringing | things down from the™ bedrooms \ 








In An 
Office 


” H, Mr. Carrington,” said Miss Ver- 
rall, pausing, notebook in hand, 
she rose from her chai 

Horace Carrington looked up with 
start from a bundle of letters reterring to 


a complicated deal in coffee with which he 
had started to grapple 
finished his dictation. 
“Yes, Miss Verrall?” he 
teously, but in the tone of a man to whom 


directly he had 


said cour 
moments are precious. 

‘l was wondering, Mr. Carrington, 
whether you'd mind my having to-morrow 
and Thursday off. My aunt, who’s my only 
near relative, has just died down in Shrop- 
shire, and I wanted to attend her funeral.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly, Miss, Verrall. 
In fact, if it would be of any assistance to 
you in your He hesitated, seeing it 
was only an aunt, to say “bereavement” 
or even “grief,” and, being accustomed to 
associate the demise of uncles and aunts 
with legacies, he hardly considered “loss” 
an appropriate term. So he continued, afte 
a slight pause, “If you would care to, by 
all means until Monday.” 





stop away 


“Oh, no, Mr. Carrington,” said Miss 
Verrall. “It’s very kind of you, but 1 
shall be back on Friday morning. You see, 


she added, turning round after she had gone 
a pace or two towards the door, “it is quite 
a little village where my aunt was living. 
\nd when I used to go down there on my 
holidays 1 found the people rather 
difficult to get on with.” 
to her 


rather 
And she went out 
own room next door. 

Carrington, after she had gone, found the 
file of the Morocco coffee transaction sineu 
larly devoid of interest. 
his chair 


He leant back in 
and actually allowed himself to 
human 


become within office 


hout an un 
pre¢ edented occurrence. 


Miss Verra had 
been his personal typist and unoffticia 
fidential secretary for over two years w 
out his realizing 


that she possessed a 


separate existence apart from her note 
book and tvpewriter The fact of her hi 

ng an aunt—who, eover, had t died, 
fter having lived in the country Iden] 





An Unusual Love Story 
By 
Aidan de Gernon 


from a ma 
human being in his eyes 

Mr. Horace,” 
Carrinetons’ 


transformed her 


as the export director 
usually 
office, was a precise, almost lawyerlike man 


was known in th 
of a little over thirty, who regarded th 
mixed mass of humanity of which his stati 
was composed very much as an engin 
regards the COCKS and 
valves of his lk 
wards individua membe ) < 
certain detached kindliness. So, as he lay 
back in his chair, gazing absently at th 
photograph of 


pistons and 


cCOMOTIVE Yet he showed 


one of Carringtons’ tea 


plantations in Ceylon, he found himself 
wondering what manner of life such a gi: 
as Miss Verrall must lead. What was it 
they were paying her? Oh, three-ten, a 


very good salary for a girl in these days 
Still, she was worth it. Besides, it must 
be none too easy to live on a sum like that 
He himself lived in a house at Putney with 
an old housekeeper—couldn’t 
with the governor he 
twenty-five ; 


stick living 
after was about 


fine old boy, th« yvernor, but 


treated them all like children; even hi 
sister Alice, who was close on forty, couldn't 
go anywhere for the evening without lettin 
her father know. 

But, though he only gave a perfuncto! 


glance through the tradesmen’s books at t 


beginning of each month, he knew that 
a pound didn’t go very far in these days 
Must be a squeeze lor her to uy clothes 
Yet she always seemed well dressed, 
far as he could recollect ( y»kin 
irl, too; pretty hair and nice eyes. Suf 
pose she’d be getting married me da 
Probably a City clerk—house in a long t 
race ymewhere—sewing, sweeping, scrub 
bing, children. — 

It eemed a pity. But that was how 
thin were. You couldn’t expect to alte 
the world 

Next morning, coming up in the tube, 


Carrington suddenly laid down the Vai 


iz raph he was reading Good heavens 
\I \ i ouldn't be het 
| rived! Every 1 nin ng u as 





two years, when he’d hung up his hat and 
settled down to the morning’s mail, there 
had been a knock from the side door, and 
she had come in with a bunch of letters that 
he’d dictated the previous night before leav- 
ing. Even her holidays had always been 
fixed to coincide with his, though, of course, 
she only got a fortnight, while he took three 
or four weeks as a rule, sometimes longer. 

He supposed he’d have to get another 
typist from somewhere in the office and 
make shift with her for the next two days. 
Beastly nuisance! Who was there? Oh, 
of course, Vyner was away, and his typist 
would probably be knitting jumpers in the 
firm’s time. He'd have to take her, as the 
governor would get into one of his gouty 
fits if he were to choose somebody else and 
upset the office routine. 

He couldn’t 


recollect clearly which was 
Vyner’s typist at present; they varied so 
much. Sure to be some pert hussy, over 
dressed and_ talkative. However, he'd 


pretty soon show her 
Vyner’s sort. 

On Friday morning, a little after nine, 
Sylvia Verrall was rearranging her papers 
and setting her typewriter at its exact angle 
after the dislocation caused bv the tem- 
porary occupation of her room during her 
absence, when Miss Bates came in. Mis 
Gladys Bates was Vyner’s typist, a young 
lady with smart stockings, liberally dis- 
played, and an equally liberal display of 
neck, 

‘Hullo, Sylvia, 
her shrill treble, 


sidered the 


that he wasn’t Vyner or 


cried in 
to what she con- 
and drawl neces- 
with the fact that 
society, as indeed 
seeing that het 
present a shipping clerk in Car- 
bore the cachet of ex-officerdom, 
and was invariably referred to by his friends 
and relatives outside the office as Lieutenant 


old bean!” she 
attuned 
correct twang 
sary to impress the world 
she w mixer in smart 
» considered herself to be, 


brother (at 


asa 


ringtons’) 


Bates; and their circle of friends since 
the war had been rigorously confined to 
families in which temporary commissions 
had heen held 

“So you've turned up!” said Miss Bates, 
sitting on the corner of the table and 
swinging her legs. “’Fraid you might have 
stretched it over the week-end—/ should 
have done. Not sorry you've blown in, 
though. ‘Bout fed up with your Mr. 
Horace, even after two days. You're wel 
come to him. IT can’t stand a fellow who 
treats a girl like a piece of furniture and 
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shuts her up directly 
Seems to think us 
feet.” 

‘T don’t think 
said Sylvia, 


she opens her mouth. 


girls are dirt under his 


he bothers about us at all,” 
smiling. 


‘No, he’s the sort that thinks too much 
»f himself.” 
“He’s not like your Mr. Vyner, 


anyway, 
and spats and cuff-shooting,” 
her sense of loyalty stung by 
sneers at her chief, for whom 
genuine respect, mingled with 
regard. 

you’d better hurry up and marry 
retorted Miss Bates spitefully. “It’s 
time he was looking out for a wife at his 
age, and you should know what he’s worth 
to a thousand or two.” 

“Cat!” murmured Sylvia, with reddened 
after Miss Bates had flung out of 
the room at the appropriate curtain of a 
parting stab. “I suppose she’s been trying 
to make love to Mr. Horace. I can imagine 
her getting jolly well snubbed for her pains 
if she did. Serve her right, too. Mr. 
Horace is a gentleman, anyway; not a 
jumped-up lady-killer like that horrid little 
Vyner.” 


with his ties 
cried Sylvia, 
Miss 


she 


3ates’ 
had a 
considerable 

“On. 
him, 


cheeks, 


Carrington, when he arrived about half 
an hour later, felt an unwonted sense of 
expectation as he approached the office. 


During the past two years he had perhaps 
never looked at Miss Verrall to see what 
she was Even when he had engaged 
her he had only, after the manner of British 
employers, read through her test 
and asked a few questions as to her short- 
hand speed and her knowledge of Janguages. 
But during the last two days, faced with 
the irritating contrast of Miss I whose 
charms clamoured for attention, who 
incessantly on her chair he 
dictating, there had risen repeatedly 
before him the image of Sylvia Verrall, 
her of rich chestnut hair, her 
hazel eves, kindly and smiling, her straight 
nose with delicate nostrils, and her mouth, 


like. 


imonials 


sates, 
and 
fidgeted while 
Was 
with 


mass wide 


a trifle large, but tenderly curved, 

“T hope, Miss Verrall,” he found himself 
saving on that Friday morning, that you 
are none the worse for your journey.” 

‘No, Mr. Carrington,” she replied, smil- 
ing. “But I’m very glad to get back to 
work a: “ayes 

He felt a little thrill of delirious pleasure 
at her last remark. But selecting a letter 
from the pile before him he began, with his 


customary to dictate 


warning cough, 
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Yet, as his even, colourless voice recited 
the dry particulars of bales and cases and 
chests, sprinkled with commercial gramm: 
logues such as “f.o.b.” and “c.i.f.,” and 
stilted phrases such as “We have great 


pleasure in giving to-days market quota 
tions” and “Your esteemed order will re 
ceive prompt attention,” he felt himselt 
noting with a fatuous delight the rich sheen 
of her hair, the soft depths of her warm 
eyes, the curve of her slender fingers as they 
grasped the pencil. 

He was an essentially honest man even 
towards himself, and three days later he 
forced himself to a mental audit. And the 
balance admitted of no dispute. 

He loved her. 

To a man so railed in with convention, 
so ingrown with routine, the realization, 
despite all its strange delirium of delight, 
was vet a torture and an agony. The 
governor, the Stafl, his friends at the club, 
even his casual acquaintances in the Lane 
from all he would have to expect opposition 
or ridicule; he must be prepared to be 
bullied and sneered at. But, gripping the 
arm of his chair, he clenched his teeth and 
threw his head back. Let them do thei 
worst. She was worth it 

Yet closely as they were thrown together, 
their lives seemed leagues apart. And he found 
it impossible to pave the way to a declaration 
of love by a growing familiarity of con 
versation Always, when on the point of 
making some casual remark unconnected 
with business, such as he would have mad 
to any girl he met in ordinary society, he 
was seized with a dread that his intention 
might be misinterpreted tle knew what 
4 « busines mchn Were ke who had 
under ther 

There was his co-director, Vyner, for in 
business man, very @irewd 
and certainly an a quisition to the firm com 


stance, a capable 


mercially, but a bit of a blackguard at bot 
tom Alwavs running some girl or other, 
and, though he took precautions as a rule 
sometimes getting himself into a bit of a 
mess. Goodness, if Sylvia were to take 
him for a chap like Vyner 

\s it was, when he looked at her—and it 
was becoming increasingly hard for him to 
avoid doing so as she sat oppo ite him he 
often met her clear brown eyes, conscious 
that in his own there glowed the red light 
of passion. And he fancied that on such 
occasions she frowned a little and her voice 
assumed a hard note, as if resenting his pre 


——— 


aa 


a 





‘** Excuse me,’ said 
voice at his shoulder "’ » 528 


She had 


and risen t 
‘Miss Vert 
for a mor 
She turn 
) t 1¢ 
Phe 
} h 
n } I 
an elt 
out nh 


Mar h and 


weight seen 


“Miss \ 


upon an enve lope-opener th: 


his fing 


ines co on dav by day a 


hut up he 


forehe ad, though 
the air was chill 


Terrall,” he 


ve have known 





ed to be upon hi 





maure ft et 
ne evening 
hen he iid, 


mn breaking 


the month was 
\nd a leaden 
ngue 


eyes fixed 
t he twisted in 


ne nother for 








Pt gh om setae ameny 


‘Byrne, to my mind, strikes one 


as a sort of beachcomber’’ —yp. 523 


some time past I—you must know by now 
what sort of man | am Miss Verrall, | 
dont know whether you may have guessed 
it—it has been more and more impossible 
every day for me to attempt to conceal it 
any longer ; 1 teel it too deeply I] love 


vou I may be a little older than you, 
and perhaps “—he smiled a littl wryly—* 1 
may seem to you a little stodgy. But | 


think I would make you a good husband, 
for there is nothing in the world | would 
not do for you 

He stopped, desperately conscious how 
flat and inadequate his words had_ been 
But for her they had been more than 


ht 





enough. Her interlaced tingers had tigh 
ened as he had proceeded till the knue kles 
stood out in whit patche : And her eves 
had grown soft and full of pity. 
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Vrawn by 
J. Dewar Mills 


Oh, Mr. Carrington,” she said in a low 
VOICE, *“[ am so sorry. [ never guessed 
what was the matter, though I noticed you 
had been rather strange lately. If only I 
could have done something to stop it in 

You mean 

I mean that it is quite impossible; quite, 
quite impossible.” 

He moistened his lips and spoke hur- 
riedly, desperately. 

It may not be possible now, perhaps,” 
he said. “I know it must seem very sud- 
den. But there is no hurry. Leave things 
as they are for the present. You may 
eradually come to—to like me a little. 
And you know that I should never worry 
or annoy ye u.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” she said, tears welling 
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isn’t that, Mr. 
it’s the 


up into her voice, “it Car- 
rington. You see—I must tell you; 
only way to make you realize how things 
are. The fact is—I’m engaged already— 
to a man who is all the world to me. And 
we are to be married directly we can afford 
to; very soon if a certain thing comes off. 
But vou won't tell anyone, will you?” 

“No,” he said in a low voice. 

“And you will forgive me, won't you, 
and let things go on as they were before: 
I have been so happy and contented here, 
and I have always liked and respected you 
so much.” And she held out her hand to 
ross the table 


his and kissed it. 


him a 


He took it in And as 


he did so she felt a hot tear drop on to it. 
She rose and went hurriedly out to her own 
room. To her it was a horrible thing to 


see a dignified, self-contained, sensitive man 
on the point of breaking down. 
Those days that followed, when 
were compelled to meet constantly, sup 
pressing their knowledge of one another's 
exaggerated for 
involved an intolerable 
Carrington found himself racking 


they 


feelings under a mask of 
mality, almost 
strain. 
his brains in an 
was that had won this prize, desired by him 
to be denied. Some pale-faced clerk 
It might even be one of Car- 
ringtons’ people. What a that she 
should have only to look forward to a 
hard and pinched life! But quite possibly 


a) 


attempt to guess who it 
only 
probably. 


shame 


the fe 


be to 


yw might be a decent sort—he 1 
have won her. 


Carrington one noon came out of hi 
usual restaurant and wandered irresolutely 
along the streets, c ded with City clerk 
taking a constitutional after luncl ac 
paused before one of the I tea-shoy 
He felt a longin not un m amor 
sensitive men of his type, to be alone and 
yet amidst a crowd And, turning in, he 
went downstair and took a at at a 


marble-topped table, amidst the haze of t 


bacco smoke and the scurr € white-cappes 
waitresses 

All of a sudden, thr 1, +) hur : 
ersation and the rattle of noes, he 
heard a voice wh made h ean forward 
with a start 

It Wa the voice tf Sy 1 \ ral] 

wa Se By this , ne we , 
nother.” she was « 

“Yes, the board mectir he thing that 
will settle it 1a male wh h ¢ 





it be 
lovely ? voice that 
had a note in it that Carrington had neve1 
heard before. 
that gorgeous scenery, with the palms and 
the birds and the flowers and the blue sea 
instead of this dirty, gloomy old City!” ’ 
“Tf it comes off,” the man 
sedately, “you can give in your notice at 
Neither of us cares twopence for any 


“Oh, Desmond, if vou get it—won't 


” 


she said in a soft, low 


To live in Ceylon, in all 


said more 
once. 
of the people in the office, and there’s no 
need that any of them should know. You 
could give notice to-morrow—say you've got 
and we could get 
I’d hardly 
3ut things 
Some of the heads 


a job somewhere else 
narried ina 
be likely to sail for a few weeks. 


fortnicght’s time. 


mayn’t go so smoothly. 
look on me a bit sourly because I’m not the 
sort of smug, boot-licking, ‘Oh, 
sir,’ clerk they're 
young Carrington, for instance.” 
Carrington uneasily. 
speakers were out of sight, 
near the stairs. 
“Do you think he’ll object?” 
“T don’t think he likes me 
pretty straight sort of chap after his starchy 
fashion, and I think he knows I could dk 
the job better than anyone else in the build 


” 


Sir, ple ase, 


accustomed to. There's 


But the 


behind a pillar 


moved 


Sylvia 


he’s a 


* 9 
said 
Still, 


ine 

“Do you think he knows anything 
us?” She spoke in such a low tone tl 
Carrington could hardly catch tl i 


“He? I shouldn't think so Even if he 
did, what difference would it ke?” 
“(Good gracious! It’s just Wi 
late You don’t want to risk anytl 
above all to-day, Desmond And you kr 
n the on t 
, 
) here was a rapir } I 
Not even tl hock S I 
t Carrington tI I 
( lenti of the man } i 
ae ref } 
1) nd Byrr T f n peo} 
in the « rt dey ent \ bl in 
‘ Wi h iT roe | nn 
t nd a first-hand kr f the | 
in count inge ft nd I 
+} vid 
But an Irishman,a rolli tone, an adven 
trey ' \ fel h I llow 1 
who me th } n a slouch 
na n 1 nto U 
r f! H ] t ked like 
I t. and ( I t h in private 





life somewhat of a connoisseur, a picker-up 
of pictures and bric-a-brac, loathed and 
despised, like most patrons of art, the indi- 
vidual artist. 

Was this fellow to win Sylvia where he 
had failed? All the wild lust of possession, 
the fighting spirit of remote barbaric ances 
tors, whose bones had long since rotted in 
the primeval forests, boiled within his 
hitherto sluggish veins. 

Byrne was a fellow who had knocked 
about the world in many capacities—ranch 
ing, planting, pearling, finally owner and 
master of a tramp steamer. He had sold 
the steamer and put the purchase money 
and all his savings into Aladdin Reefs just 
before the crash.- Then old Mackenzie, the 
fourth director, who had known him in the 
East, got him into the export department of 
Carringtons’, He was a type Carrington 
thoroughly detested, however capable he 
might be. Ile always regarded him as a 
sort of buccaneer, just as he knew Byrne 
looked on him as a prig. Anyway, one 
thing was certain—Byrne wasn’t going to 
marry Sylvia if he could help it. And if 
he didn’t she’d get tired ina year or two 
of waiting. Besides, it would give her a 
chance of seeing the fellow as he really 
was, with the romance rubbed off him. 

Carrington went into the board-room an 
hour later. He found his father, the two 
other directors, Vyner and Mackenzie, and 
the secretary, old Manton, all seated at the 
table. 

“Come along, my boy,” cried his father, 
bringing his fierce white evebrows together. 
“Been waiting for you. Tve an appoint- 
ment at 3.30. Want to get that Colombo 
business settled. J understand that fellow 
in your department, Byrne, might suit the 
job. Mackenzie says he’s knocked about in 
the East and knows the language and the 
people. You yourself told me some time 
ago that he knew tea and cotice thoroughly : 
so, on the whole, he seems the man for us. 
Stull, he’s on your stati, so we thought we'd 
like to hear what you’d got to say.” 

Horace Carrington took a long breath. 
Then he said in a level voice: “The tan 
certainly is capable But it doesn’t follow 
he’s the sort to suit the job. To represent 


us at Colombo we want a man who can mix 


in the society of the island and hold hi 
own with anyone 3yvrne, to my mind, 
strikes one as a sort of beachcomber—hardly\ 
likely to go to tea-parties without upsetting 
the crockery and drinking out of his sauce? 
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Besides, everybody who’s anybody out there 
held a commission during the war, if only 
for home defence. Byrne, I understand, 
served in the ranks.” 

“With distinction,” said Mackenzie. “In 
fact, he got the V.C.” 

** Oh, I dare say. Still, it makes it jolly 
awkward if he’s got to mix with ex-officers. 
Besides which, he strikes one as a sort of 
man who in a hot climate might very likely 
take to drink. We had enough of that over 
young Wilson at Nairobi. This Byrne may 
be all very well——” 

“Excuse me,” said a voice at his shoulder. 

He had not heard her knock at the door 
behind him; he had not even heard his 
father’s cry of “Come in,” followed by the 
warning of “Wait a moment, Horace,” so 
intent was he on his purpose of ruining his 
rival at all costs. 

And as he turned sharply and looked at 
Sylvia by his side, he realized that she must 
have heard a good deal of what he had 
said. For her face was chalky white, her 
eyes ablaze with anger and contempt, her 
lips set in a thin, straight line. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Carrington,” she said, 
“but will you please sign this letter. It 
has to catch the Bombay mail, which goes 
from the G.P.O. in half an hour.” 

He read through the letter carefully, 
though his thoughts were elsewhere. Then 
he signed it and handed it back to her. As 
he did so he gave her a quick, searching 
glance. All the fire and spirit had died out 
of her expression; tears glistened in the 
corners of her eyes, and her lower lip 
quivered convulsively. 

\s she walked unsteadily to the door the 
thoughts raced furiously through Carring- 
on’s brain. After all, she might know best. 
It might be possible that that fellow was 
the only one who could make her happy. 
The quiet, comfortable, conventional life he 
had planned for her might only stifle her 
vigorous young nature. Was he to crush 
this flower because he could never hope to 
What did anything matter—even 
his own happiness—so long as she was 


wear it: 


happy, or imagined she was? 

\s the door closed behind her his father 
rapped out in his high-pitched, rather 
querulous voice, “I understand, then, that 
youre against the appointment, Horace. 
Well, as it concerns your own department, 
thar settles it. We'll have to look round fot 


someone else, 


Horace pulled himself together with a 
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frantic ettort. “That's not what I mean at 
all, sir,” he said. “In fact, it’s just the 
reverse. I only wanted to point out any 
possible objections, seeing that the man is 
in my own department, and | mig 
accused of favouritism if I were to urge his 
claims too warmly. There certainly is no 
one else in the office who is suited, either 
by character or experience, to occupy the 


position. 


\n a persona ‘ I have alwavs been 
strongly against engaging outside men to fil 
positions of responsibility in our firm. We 


have our own methods of business, and they 
need tou be learned here in this office. Li 
sides, a new man might get in touch with 
our customers and then leave us for one of 
No, gentlemen, | 
consider that Mr. Byrne would quite suit 


our rivals in the Lane 


our purpose, and I hope you will see you 
way to appoint him ou 
Ccylon.” 

“Well, why the dickens didn’t vou say so 


represe tative in 


at once?” cried old Carrington. “If you'r 
agreeable, I don’t suppose theres anyone 
against it. I know vou're in favour, Ma 
kenzie. What about you, Vynet 

“Oh, send him back to his native forests 
by all means,” said Vyner, flicking a speck 
of dust off the tip of his dazzling patent 
leather shoe. “The colour of his hair ought 
to match the tigers to a T.” 


“Well, he'd better leave 


in three weeks 
time, sald the hairman. “B 1 


y the bv, does 
anyone know if he’s married 
“ig oO said Horace . But he will be ina 


forin £ ht. 


“Presentable sort of a girl, is she?” 


asked \V yner, 
style?” 


\ lady whom 
Horace, “and for 


respect. 


Ver \ good,” 


Phat concludes 


Fell someone 


be quick about it.” 

llorace went 
the sense that he had plunged 
his own heart. 


of tranquilli 
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Weldon’s Paper Patterns 


wearing fashionable garments of the most 
The dress made by yourself will 
better, last longer, and give you much greater personal satisfaction than the 


garment you purchase. START THE “WELDON” HABIT 


Ang Pattern 


l/s Post Free. 


AND MAKE” 
SEND POSTAL ORDER, STATING THE G4RMENT YOU WISH TO MAKE 


; WELDONS Limited, 30-32, Southampton St., London, W.C.2 


SENT WITH 


A PERFECT FITTING GARMENT 


IF YOU USE 


OU can be we'l dressed without great outlay if you spend your money 
wisely. By foll owing the **Weldon’ plan you can dress really well, 
up-to-date design ess 


look 


TO-DAY 
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Useful Labour-Saving Appliances 


By RENE BULL 





A GREAT BOON 13 THE DINING TABLE WHICH ADAPTS (tT IMMEDIATELY 
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THE BED HEATER 'S A USEFUL CONTRIVANCE 
iF NOT KEPT ON UNDULY 










THE FIRE EXTINGUISHER IS VERY USEFU 
Q@uT NOT ADAPTED FOR FLATS 





THE LAZY TONGS EARLY 
MORNING TEA SERVER 
IN EVERY BEDROOM 
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A CHEAP AND ALMOST INDISPENSABLE. 


= 5 © OF THE DAILY PAPER . A CERTAIN 

A c s SYPHON ATTACHMENT INSTEA 

Pon voe8 a0 ch hn ANY PERFUME WELL KNOWN FIRM UNDERTAKES TO DELIVER 

stein ny ATHRO.C EVERY MORNING A RECORD OF THE DAYS NEwsi 
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i i n t e d An Aid to Brighter Homes 


By 


ur niture W. Palmer Jones 


E are much less afraid of using for export to West African natives. From 
colour, pure and bright, in ow this the use of colour spread to the furni 
homes to-day than we used to be. ture itself, slowly at first, until now most 
This tendency is due to the need fot of the large furniture dealers have gaily 
counteracting the depression produced by painted furniture in their showrooms. 
the war first and by the general “upside In the use of colour for decoration thers 
downness” of things since. It was recog are many traps for the unwary, and on 
nized during the war by the medical pro sometimes comes across literally glaring 
fession that good use could be made of examples of this in the hous of one’s 
colour scientifically applied in the treat friends A trained colour sense is really 
ment of nerve and shell-shock cases, and necessary for the successful carrying out of 
this tendency to use more and _ brighter a scheme if it is at all on the daring side, 
colour in our homes is simply an uncon and the best method is to build up th 
scious attempt to build up o1 soothe our scheme gradually, making sure as one goes 
more or less jaded nerve systems; it is, in along that each piece of colour added t 
fact, a need of the times. the harmony is right, just as an artist would 
This “colour craving” started with the do in painting a picture. 

use of gay fabrics for curtains and loose \ great point in favour of painted furni 
covers for furniture with all kinds of pat ture as against furniture of polished wood 

terns, from the stiffly conventional to the — is that it 1s comparatively cheap owing 
wildly futuristic, through all kinds of — the fact that cheaper woods can be used fot 
stripes, and even bringing into our homes it Che design can also be kept very simple, 
fabrics which had hitherto been made solely as the colour itself supplies the main poin 
D of interest, and car. 
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A Painted Dining-room Sideboard the doors and drawers 


(By kind permission of Messrs. Heal & Son) outlined with a small 
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A Painted Cabinet 


(By kind permission of Messrs, Heal & Son) 


pattern, either floral or conventional in 
character, carried out in green, blue and 
yellow; the handles could also be picked out 


in colour, and perhaps 


the door panels could 
be decorated with small conventional de 
signs in the same colouring. 

In selecting coloured furniture for a 
sh suld be 


Ci nerally spe ak- 


oom, the aspect of the room 
zaken into consideration. 
ing, for dull rooms of a northerly aspect 
and rooms into which the sun never or sel 


dom penetrates, warm-coloured furniture 
should be selected, just as the wall-papet 
and hangings should be bright and cheer 
ful in effect. For sunny 
coloured furniture and hangings should be 


used. 


rooms cooler 


Imagine spending last summer high up 
in a London flat in a sunny room in which 
the prevailing colour note was a pillar-box 
red; the unfortunate occupant would feel 
in much the same case as the proverbial 
chameleon when placed on the Scotch plaid 

One can imagine the same room decorated 


in cool greys and blues being a real haven 


Of rest from the heat and glare of the 


streets, and, in fact, looking and feeling 
cooler than it actually was 
There is no reason why a few pieces of 
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well-chosen painted furniture should not be 
mingled in a room in which the majority 
of the furniture is walnut, 
any other natural wood. These few pieces 
can then well afford to be brighter in 
colour than would be the case if all the 
furniture was painted. 


mahogany, or 


Choice bits of brightly-coloured lacquered 
furniture have been used in this way for 
centuries in the houses of the wealthy, so 
why not a few choice pieces of painted 
furniture in the houses of the “new poor”? 

In the nursery, again, painted furniture 
is most suitable, and the fan Vv ol the artist 
can be given free play in devising all 
nanner of amusing and intriguing little 
animals, figures, birds or flowers for the 
decoration of it, and with the knowledge 
that he is contributing in no small measure 
to the amusement and well-being of the 
small inhabitants of the room. Bright pure 
colours should be used in the nursery, prim- 
rose yellows, cool blues or greens, and 
plenty of white or cream; the “hotter” 

llows or reds should be avoided. 

Paintwork can be finished with several 
kinds of surfaces, either flat, egg-shell, or 





A Picturesque Dressing-table 


(By kind permiss.on of Messrs. Heal & Son 
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es 


settee of the samie kind, all with loose 
covers of a soft shade ot blue to match 
the blue in the pattern on the furni- 
ture. As a background for these greys 
and blues a pale primrose distempe1 





Of transparent coloured stains For 


1479 


or paper on the walls would be best, 
and would enhance the sunny effect ot 
. the room. A black carpet would look 
well, but black unfortunately shows 
dust and dirt more than any other 
colour, so an alternative would be a 
vs blue of a dee pel hade than the chau 
coverings. To pull the whole scheme 
togethel we now want a tew notes ot 
Vivid colour, and these w< can obtain 
by means of the curtains, which should 
nave a large, very modern design of 
flowers and birds in bright colourings, 
The finishing touch would be supplied 
by the cushi Ms, scattered about on the 
easy chairs and s tLe these could be 
of orange, yellow and emerald green, 
not torgetting one or two of. black 
satin, which would heighten the effect 
of the colours in the room. 
The two foregoing examples will 
' serve to show what can be accom 
plished with the exercise of a little 
thought and ingenuity in the decora 
tion of two rooms of entirely different 
characteristics by using painted furni- 
ture as a basis and working up oul 
q colour harmonies from this. 
In the garden, again, and for use 
‘ on verandas and porches, painted fu 
niture is both suitable and popular. 
Here the brightest of colours can be 
A used with the best effect, and fancies 
can be indulged in to a greater extent 
than is the case for furniture intended 
for living rooms 
For instance, a garden chair with a 
back and seat of broad wooden slats 
could have the fronts of these painted a 
| bright vellow and the sides and backs 
i painted bright green 
\ This “dazzle” effect, while thoroughly 
out of place in any interior, would not be 
found so in a evarden, tas many of th 
“dazzle” painted ships during the war were 
| seen in their natural surroundings, real 
beautiful objects 
Another some what neglected method of 
\ obtaining colour in furniture is by the uss 
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A Novel Treatment of the Olc- 
fashioned Four-poster Bedstead 


woods showing some beauty of figure must 
be used, carefully selected birch being both 
inexpensive and suitable. The effect of this 
method of treating furniture, when finished 
with a slight wax polish, is that of beautiful 
and unusual coloured woods, the 75 Ly 





of the wood itself being enhanced by th 
coloured stain and _ polish. 

It must be confessed, however, that this 
method of obtaining new colour effects in 
furniture is still only in the experimental 


tage 





The Home 
Daughter 


ss S there such a person nowadays? ” asks 
the cynic. 
Yes, there is. Or rather there are 


such, for if one keeps one’s eyes open one 
can find hundreds of quiet, unobtrusive home 
daughters still, all over the country, though 
their existence is apt to be overlooked and 
their names left out of the newspapers that 





devote so much space and satire to “the 
modern girl” and her independent un- 
domesticated ways. 
Not So Many Now 

Chere are, of course, not nearly as many 


of them as there were a generation or two 
ago, and a good thing too, for the system 


the 


that forbade a girl to venture forth from 
parental roof until she took refuge under 
that of a husband has happily vanished into 
the limbo of forgotten things. It was a bad 
system, cramping, repressing, and 
one shudders to think of the state of bicker- 
that have 


limiting, 


discontent must existed in a 
ot 


who did not all happen to marry voung, but 


ing 


household consisting everal daughters 


all lived on together with nothing special 


to do, all waiting, waiting for husbands who 
tarried, all rivals for the notice of any 
eligible young man who dared to set foot 


over the doorstep. The modern system may 


not be above criticism, but at any rate its 
general tendency is more wholesome, 

Nor is it now considered right that a 
daughter should be wholly and utterly sacri- 
ficed to her parents if she should chance to 
remain single, as wa once taken for 
granted and looked upon almost as an act 
of piety. A daughter no longer merely 
a daughter, but a ep e entity and per 
sonality, a being with a right to exist inde- 
pendent V, even a 1 1 son. 

But that i not to ay tha ) dau hters 
nowa lay recoe nize bull ana re pon bili 
ties towards their parent Not all rl 
even now, are self-cent 1, evotistical Little 
brutes ! \nd speal mala experi 
ence of girl I t t there ar 
he ip of I | ! t ill oy 
eirls lool p t pare friend 
rather than cnen pe » be considers 





Her Rights and Wrongs 
By 
Grace Mary Golden 


and not ignored, honoured rather tl 

abused. Further, I can vouch f it that 

there are even daughters w are fond of ‘ 
their mothers, and the best « 

them, getting on so well wv t n th 

is no hardship on eithet le for them actu 

allv to live together ! 

lo some peopl whose eX] ne ot 
mothers and daughters | 
nate such a statement will d tle read 
rank foolishness, but there rat 
but true! In nearly ev 
ri there is one who lool 
job to stay on at home if cumstane per 
mit, that is to say, if not 
or receive anv definitely urgent call fror 
the outside world. 

Too Late! 

Rut the point that I have noted t 
seems to me regretta | ( 
home daug iter wl ps ( 
twenties admits, if she is ho 
elf, that she wishes she i | ( 
definite career before it w: { ( Not 
for worlds would s] f 
fear of hurting her parent : 
thinks it all the ume 

Why? Not becau 
with her familv, or be 
thin hope le lv or ine 1 { 
lot, but because ot Vi 
thin that s« el] 

erver to be h | 
t chief of them 


1. The home daughte 
nd | all so it 


pect 1 to keep everytl 


ary are 


though nobody troubl 
does it or how much mental e ¢ 
pend over the job ) 
are hers to grapple with, and he 1 
hove n the background ar on the t 
whet wanted whatevet I on, kK 
rn he owl ntere ‘ t 
, ' 
) peopl ] , 
yut help i ‘ ) l 
t ( { lo 
el ] t " r 
vant Sut for tl b not ‘ 





receive more than the dress allowance which 


is given as a matter of course to the 
daughter of a rich household who just 
does nothing but amuse herself. Further, 


rele 
the 
She has no standing whatever save 


though responsibilities are frequently 


gated to her, she is not mistress of 
house. 
as her mother’s lieutenant, however capable 
and she 


she may be, is far less independent 


than a paid stranger would be who under- 


took the same duties 


An Easy Time! 





this rankles more than 
looked not only as 
the unimportant member of the family, but 
also as the one whe 
Doris, 


nurse ; 


Moreover and 


anything—she is upon 


has the easiest time! 
Kathleen, the 
Violet, the 
fashion artist, are all admittedly workers; 
up first in the morning 
and sees to all their breakfasts if they hap 


who is in a bank; 


vho teaches; 


evelyn, 
but Edith, who get 
pen to be at home, spends her day doing the 


million and one odd things that 
the running of a 


go towards 
the 


in the even 


and cooks 


return 


house, 
that roit } 4} 
that awatts thelr 


inge—Edith is not 


dinne1 
upposed to do anything 
Friends 
quaintances speak pityingly of Violet's need 
of a holiday, and of 

but they all witl 


at all by comparison. and ac- 


Evelyn’s long hours, 
take it for 
granted that Edith has heaps of leisure and 
is rather a drone in the 


», one act ord 


busv hive! 


2. The daughter who lives at home is fre 


quently liberty 


allowed less and privacy 


than that which falls as a matter of cours¢ 
to the other members of the family. The 
mother realizes that her married daughter 


is grown up, and al 


earns her so many 


so the daughter who 
hundred a year and lives 
at her club. But the girl who has nevet 
flown from the parental nest often has a real 


struggle if she wishes to be recognized as 


something more than a child. As a matte 
of course, all her doings are public pro 
perty ; she can never go anvwhere or meet 


yone without the entire family knowing 


all about it, and in some households | know 


she is even expected to hand all her corre 


spondence round the breakfast table. If she 
did not, her parents would be hurt, and het 
brothers and sisters would immediately sut 
mise that the withheld epistle was a love 
letter, and proceed to ‘chip ” her accord 
ingly 

; As an outcome of the first two, the 
third drawback to the home daughters job 
is that she has so little real leisure, and very 
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seldom indeed a real holiday It would 


seem absurd for her to demand an afte 
noon “off a week, as does a rvant, fon 
the general impression is that she can go 


likes and do as shx likes 
of fact she never feels at 
herself 


there is some special reason for it—an in- 


out whenever sh¢ 
But as a matte 
liberty to go off and amuse unless 
vitation to a wedding, for instance, or some- 
thing of that kind. There is practically 
always something to be done in a house, and 
although a hired stranger would not trouble 
about what went on in her absence, a daugh 
ter of the 


house is bound to feel that it is her 


concern, 
So, gradually, if she is worth her salt, 
she comes to shoulder more and more re- 


she is bound hand and 
foot by them: as surely and as cruelly as any 


until 


sponsibilities, 


} 
less 


much 
visibly. More particularly when the parents 


prisoner in chains, though so 


become elderly, and perhaps invalided, the 


other members of the family are apt to 
consider that the responsibility of them is 
entirely the home daughter’s affair and 


nothing to do with them, and they make no 
move to share it. 


The Business Girl’s Freedom 





The average business girl, when she shuts 
} 


the oftice door behind her, is absolutely free 


and can follow her,own inclinations and 
pursue her own hobbies; but there is no 
shutting of the oftice door for the home girl 
for the return of the household in the even 
ing means a fresh crop of jobs for her. 

And her holidays, if she has at eparat 


ones, have to be planned with 
for everybody else’s 


are all so much 


arrangements, which 


more urgent and important 


than hers. Since she can go away “any 
time,” all sorts of little cr become suffi 
cient to delay her holiday, and as her need 
of a rest and change is rarely recognized 
unless she has been ill, it quite often hap 
pens that she does not get one at il] If 
the family is one that believes in a “family 


will 


holiday, he almost certainly be ex 
pected to go away with the rest of the party 
if she wants a holiday at all That means 
that she will continue her usual job of being 
her mother’s right hand, helpi her pet 
haps to cater and shop and arrange ]} ics 
and gene rally make things comf table and 
enjovable fon everybod) WI } means 
further, that she has no mental holiday at 
ill, though the fact seldom strik invon 


concerned 
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4. Perhaps the most serious aspect of the 


home daughter's lot is the fact that she has 


nothing to look forward to. When she 
reaches an age to think seriously about the 
future she has to face the fact that unless 


she marries she has no means of providing 
old 


has a chance of making a 


for het age. A girl with a profession 
good position for 
herself, of saving money and becoming in- 
dependent, able to retire perhaps on her 
savings before she is more than middle-aged. 


But a girl who does nothing but domestic 


5S 
work cannot, later in life, be anything but 
a domestic worker, and it 
the fact that at 
little doing for the middle-class girl in the 
domestic line. 


s no use disguis- 
there is 


ing present very 
It is not a well-paid career, 
and the lot of the elderly 
only of 


going out as a “lady help” o1 


nor is it 


attractive, 


woman whose means livelihood is 
‘useful com 

To 
any 
Start 


young and pass examinations, and so on, as 


panion ” is usually a very pitiful one. 
be a success as a teacher of cookery or 


other branch of housewifery one must 


for any other profession. Nor can the home 
daughter expect her father to leave her suffi 
cient to keep her in comfort all her days. 
\ll the 


parent leaves anything but a fortune behind 


too often nowadays middle-class 


him. She may be able, when left alone in 
the world, to keep house for an unmarried 
brother or live with a married sister, but 
such a position, as “poor relation,” is not 


exactly enviable! 


The Home Daughter and Marriage 





“Oh, but of course the home daughter 
will marry say omebody comfortably. 
Well she My experience is that there is 
absolutely no rule about it, but that, if any 
thing, the girl who sta at home stand 
rather dess chance of meeting a suitable hu 
band than her sisters who are out in the 
world, who ge about more, meet more 
people, and art prob b] rather smarter and 


better dressed. Conditions vary enormous!y\ 
in cifferent household but it is an u 
loubted fact that numbers of nice dome 

ated girls who would make excellent 
Wives never marry for the imple reason 
+] } ] 


lat their circle of masculine acquaintance 


© limited that they never meet a 


con 


eenial suitor Mat hmakins , too, has larger 1\ 


one out 


ind 


a bad thir 


if fashion, with informal entertain 


ing matchmaking was not altogether 
tactfully done 
thins may eem, as I said be 


when wisely a 


{ 


\ll these 


advantages of being a h 
they are nevertheless very 
supply the key to the m 


to do 
spe 


times for an inadequate 


will often prefet 


which they have no 


stav at home 1 


so much better than unsat 


Do not Drift 


To start with, no girl 


being the home daughtet 


} 


nitely decide that she is 


yme 


real, 
ery 


outside work 


al 


Ist 


fit te 


tion even as she would w 
cons of taking up nursi 


Despite the generally 


do 


accept 


not consider that the ne 
or not over-strong membet 
should be the one to stay at 
is no de hnite organi disease 
likely to make go rd if ( 
work she is interested in t 
The home daughter should | 
cheerful, even-te mpere i, ( 
girl, who will not be c1 t 
by the petty worries and 
bound to come her wat \r 
the one who gets on best \ 
more especially with he 
Is a “ pourt oft oil ( i 
thana rrer up of strife 
\nd when the home 
she should be treated 
fashion, 1.¢ given as tat I 
luties and also a det l 
4 = \ ld b } 
ime wo k The 
eve eck } 
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Tor 


, some- 


tod 
ude 


than 
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hirelings 


rather 
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hould defi 
ir the pt 


he pros and 
journalism. 
1 opinion, I 
difficult,” 
he family 


If 


there 


he is far more 
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to the earth 
that are 
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1 who 
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1 chose 
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ZN. DAUGHTER 
OF THE LEGION 


By Violet M. Methley 


CHAPTER XVI 
Captain Victor Arrives 


sie OLLIE!” Patrice gasped, and 
ther girl stared an surprise at 
friend’s white face. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Patrice? ” 
asked. Anybody would) think you 
frightened ! ”’ 

* So I am, terribly frightened. 


to me for a minute, I’ve 


what 


got to 
this means 








Patrice sat down on the edge of the rer 
whilst Mollie, standmg by the window, kee 
at her verv anxiously. She was frightened het 
sei now; she wondered whether she had mad 
some terrible blunder by not delivering 
message—whether Patrice feared that Maman 
would be seriously angry with her. At last she 
could bear the suspense no longer. 

* Oh, Patrice!’’ she burst out. ‘SD 
me what is the matter! Do you think that 
Maman will be frightfully vexed, that the mes 
sage is verv important? Is that why you are 
so much upset 

veil? Patrice answered slowly. ‘* Tam very 
glad that you did not give her the paper. 
What [I’m w lering is just this—how 1 
can I t t \ Molle? 

Oh, Patrice!’ Mollie was hurt \ 
know I’m to be trusted—at least ”’ he laugh 
ruefully as she it the crumpled | 
paper perha 1 with messages, but wi 
secrets—-anythit ] <9 

fhis is a se t Patrice said grave 
* And I am going to trust you with it. M 
that man with the « s eves is not a garden 
at l, as y thought Ile is someone qui 
different ome ve langerous. I can't t 
you all I know better not, reall and b 
sides, there n't time, but he is a man w 
would ¢ inything—a t inj t 
Emperor.” 

** Oh, Patrice! Mollie’s voice was hot 
struck, an y a new thought came to } 
quick brain \\ lidn’t you say row 
it Chri Pile Ww t 1 1 that thi Nl tll wn 
tried to kill ¢ ! ! in th pring —tl 
man who wa I | t bees—had differs 
coloured « Pr 1 think it tl 

in Wat 





ihe 


tell 


earnestly. That is am so 


why I 
frightened.”’ 


*““But why—why did he send this message, 
just about flowers, to Maman? 

* It’s just a pretence, that message—a_ sort 
of code a cipher whatever they call secret 


Writings that 
a lot. I’m 
means; | 


seem quite simple but 
beginning to 
wonder 


really hide 
understand what it 
I didn’t see at once Li 
Patrice smoothed out the crumpled pap 


 § 
OK 


Tr again. 


‘** The violets—that means the Emper and his 
party, of course—it’s their symbol, don’t you 
see, Mollie? And thev are to be dug up, by the 
roots, to make way for the bed of lilies, the 


white hlies of the French kings. The head 
gardener must mean the Emperor himself; he is 
the only person whose return they would fear 
Ah, it’s all quite plain—terribly plain! ”’ 
** | see! Oh, Patrice, how clever you are! 

Mollie’s voice was almost awestruck. 

It's very simple really—directly one knew 
that the man was not a gardener—that he is a 


Rovalist—a nspirator. But now, Mollie, what 


are we to @ 
Still ld t 


troubled. ‘ 
this message to Maman 


n't understand.’* Mollie’s 
Vhy should this terribl 
} ‘ 


face Was 


man send 
} 








vpecaulst < irse, sf 
is on the Emperor’s side? ”’ 

Patrice hastily turned the juestion aside. 
Mollie was t juick, too inquisitive, and it 
would never do for her to suspect Madame 
(ampan’s iltvy. Patrice felt iat this must 
always be a secret between her and the head 


mistress—even if Maman did not know it her 








self '—for nobody else would quit nderstand 
th strange and difhcult position i which 
Madame Campan had found herself. 

And, moreover, Vatrice knew that r head 
mistress would not support a plot like this 


she felt certa 
grandson of her queen 


hl 
alt 


the Emperor 
was only to help the 
she had taken any 

But, sure as she 
peak to Maman 


against 


part at 
was about this, she d 


in the conspiracy. 





herself. 

Oh, I expect they are just trving to find 
out how evervone feels—who w port them,”’ 
] iid careless! And 1 snow that 
Maman was a friend of the poor I That 
wh he wrote a ce, which would seem 

fect int nt But vy what it 
1 1 lw 1 t 1 ’ 
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that when a thing 
answered 

It i n the 
bed. ‘1 think—but, , Mollie, dear, you 





calling, and if you sta in nger there will 
be a fearful fuss, and haps you will be locked 
up too! 

But we haven't th ght——’’ Mollie began 
disconsolately. 


thoughts—-and such fheult, tangled the hts 
they were! mJ 1 | t me and ireal 
el h to be a prisoner | but now 

She walked up and down the narrow room 


like a wild beast in its cage; she rattled the 





d but, as she had well known, it was 
tightly locke and M 1) en had the kev. 
She leant t the window, and wondered if 
it W i be | I t wn, th 
wall was | 


ire and smooth, with not a creeper 


and she certainly 








¢ wld not j p rty teet and be useful after 
wal : 

‘**] shall have to knock down Mrs. Dryden 
ind make my uJ when I’m out walking 
with her,’’ Patrice th it desperately. “I 
can’t do anything shut up here, and it’s simply 








I , makes me feel desperate, even 
to stay by the window, | i 1 long so to | 
outside Oh, I know v what prisoners feel 
like—and it’s dreadful! 

She left the wit w and t down upon the 
bed again, holding her | 1 tight in er hands, 
trying to think of nothing except plans and 
plans and plans : , t was why she 

1 not not th 1 f | nthe 
gra ts1de inti t we ght under her 
Wil V 

| were a f eavy and light 
togethe ind a I y ! 1 e went 
vith t N | atrice ng up and 

n to the wit vt W t wa 

SI W t t I swing 

1 tl I t } I aught 
‘ little gh ni I is | ippeared. 
But t g ee I 1, with 
} ‘ ‘ ? 
T | 1 I 5 t . W l wer 

I n ho la I y i fal n, 
W t f ‘ t 1. §=©Patrice 

cnew perfect \ t \ ( n Victor 
Victor! 

she ] t \ i t i rt tim 1 
wonce g WV t It w t 
very ext lin S knew quite 

‘ 1 +} +} + 
\ 1 rt ind 

( i } VT ‘ ’ 

u ca 
pa ’ t I t I 








1iowever small, escape 

All this Patrice W t \ 
( ipied her mind w he t tt 
‘ 1 get a messag ( { ( \ 
it we 1 be carried tt ] o| 
and if sh uld 1 
possible—perhaps th y WV 
lost. 

If niy M llie ] 

he'd ne ten 1 t t 
and pull herself ) t t I 


only have a few minut 





he ; 
window 
She already knew well e1 ‘ 
on these occasions, and 
for herself. Captain Vi 














entrat f the ] t 
straight to Madame ( | 
he w 1 give her his let g 
" f sherry w 7 \ 
b ul make his bow t M 
clank it again, with } 
nly ten or fifteen 1 t 

He 1 COM a y { \ 
the t ( pass un I 

WW the moment t t 

message for the Em} ¢ 

And lared 1 \ 
be called wn t W 
I m th Othe 1! t w ‘ 

rh n | 





a } t Write . 3 
it Wa Tit he | t 
into Ut 1, and it Wa r 
' f t ul that 
Was ! * pen, | 
" wl ! 
I} Vas not ¢ L 
wl ' tt 
! ¢ 
Va ‘ t 1 
‘ I " i Vial 
\ iW 
l W ply 
t t t i 
“ i t 
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Iwavs lit Patrice’s candle and put it out rsel 


Phere was nothing which would make marl 





umbric, nothing at all, except 
nee of course—and cotton ! 
] in her excitement. Why 











think of before? I must se a 
san 
NM 
She threaded a needleful of cotton in franti 


haste, pulled up the chair to the window, ar 
hands that tremble 
nt and hurrv. She took a 


sat down t ew with 


terribly with exciten 


few stitches, and then stopped short, staring at 








the result in sma 

lor it was ! I se at all! Hew 
never be able t ad a message worked in white 
n the white cambric. It was pure waste of 

‘ lo it 1 W never even know that it 

1 mit age! 

And she had 1 black or coloured tton, 
nothing but the fine white thread to w the 

n 

She t ght of picking one of ms 
he rt, which would be sewn i wk 


hes were very small and 
neat, and a f urse, put in by | 





Ww 1 take a tremendous time to unpick them, 
to get en h thread to sew her message, an 


had simply not one minute to spat 














Aga it lips 
in t ] . 3 
I} t i 
some distan iO! had 
| ‘ } fi vave 
her the idea wl g 
CHAPTER XVII 
A Message for the Emperor 
ATRICI her eves, held her need 
firmly and jabbed it into her wrist 
hard A litt bead of bl 1 ire 
the t ca rew adually large 
) t ] 1 her thread 1 7 
" ‘ ed that t Phen, tw 
rt I edly round her wrist 
an t v, taking large stitch formil 
t very 1! ghl l t juite clearly 
Nea 1 minut must have passed already 
y not have 1 than a few minut 
I so she must not waste a word 
| HH Majesty t eis great d ‘ 
not returr iris at once,”’ © wrot 
I the | f December a I 
rmed t vy hin It is certain 
As she f e last 1 eh, scrawli! ette 
vith the 1 ‘ thread, Patrice heard f 
i ‘ g—the same footsteps a 
M 1 the i k and jingle { s} 
thbbard t ‘ ul them 
Patt t off length t 
br p Ww th Thi ige Wa writter 
I it » and d it together with t 
I é 5 t of the window Yr 
t t pt Vi \ not al t 











be le her i headed, his } et his hand 

** But he doesn’t were é1 
joving } self m y ! th ht 
Patrice miscniey l eal tn 
eri Ss side f th 

l since the schoolmistress was t she 














t jesty.’” Mrs. D n ¥ 1 repeat 
eve to Madame Campan, se, and 
that w never « 
N ‘ é 1 I + c \ + + 
as tn gh it mattered Sf l \ 
thing « ortan it all 1 
wav Ww 

trice took tl her way, f t \ t 
a st 1 to spa They w t 
I t window 

Ca} n Victor! S ulled ind tl 
young 1 looked up aw | flushed 








curls, which ti 
th oft a d 
ing t Mrs W G 9 ie 
eves Were \V s I Sol ng 
white 1 er hat 
Good luck t 1, Capta \ ! 3] 

cried G my homage to His Majest ind 
take this f l nir, since J’y lowers to 

row V : 

She flung the lit wh nd ll 








t six with 
ma I S ex i it Ss 
Patrice st ’ 1 it Cap 
tain Vict s 

\ no , ’ "Pay ' 
1 have 1 rs i 1 n 
W 1 where g ers a 
taught! Sir, \ will allow 1 
sone 1 i till diy < 
y " } i cau t he } + ; 
thought of the message f g into M Dry 
det h But Captain \ vas 1 
1] 1 it up so res 
v that P e gav t t I 
I ida but to me 
h i l ind ad 1 w ‘ tt! oh 
M gave it t I ¢ ] c 
+ ‘ , e 1 t t! +} os 
iway ! 
| L nt it looked gh Mrs 
Drvd I nt to insist | ’ v hers 
| t nds in a! 


Very well, sir. As y wish I shall know 





i } l I ef ling b t , ners 
not 1 er! I will bid f \ ’ 
slit tsied s stiffly $ 
! t t gure; ( ta Vict wed low 
ul ted, f we I h 
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rv of ** Good luck!” ft 
sheer bravado. 
But Mrs. Dryden did not turn away at onc 
she did not intend to give the pair time to 
more to each other, so she waited, 
stiff and upright, on the gravel path until the 


young man had disappeared in thi 


speak any 


direction of 
the stables. 

Patrice drew back from the window. 

** And now for the consequences ! ** she said t 
herself, and her eves were still dancing when 
Mrs. Dryden’s key grated in the lock. 

Her voice was grating, too, when she entered 
just as though it were rusty; alto- 
worse 


and spoke, 
gether that interview was even 
l’atrice had expected. 

** Well, Mademoiselle de Vernon, 
you to say for vourself? Mrs. 


in the doorway 


than 


what have 


Dryden d 


manded, standin: with her arms 


folded. 





Nothing, madame Patrice answered 
meekly with a curtsy 


Nothing!’’ Mrs. Drvden 
** Nothing-—after such 
breeding and immodest behaviour? Are you 
not aware that a young lady should never ad 
dress a until she has first been 
addressed—that it is the very height of un- 
ma‘denliness, something of which I could never 
have believed that one of Madame Campan’s 


fairly gasped 


a terrible example of ill 


gentleman 


uld ever be 


pupils « 





madame,’’ murmured Patrice, 
her eyes still fixed on the ground, and feeling 
a terribl 


I am sorry, 


longing to laugh. 
** Sorrv! You are not sorry! I see no sign 
hy Mrs 


of penitence 
1 ‘ 


You are bol shameles 


} 
have said had I not 


Dryden said severely. 
What vou would 


been there I cannot 


imagine ! 

/ can!’’ thought Patrice, but only said 
sloud demurely But 1 were there 
madame 

lo bel 1 vour terrible and indalous d 
pla f unwomanliness! \ ! What Madame 
Campan will have t iV remains to be seer 
and I shall go and report the matter at once! 


Mrs. Dryden departed whilst Patrice remained 
silent, though in her heart she somehow felt that 
Maman would understand better than the othe: 
In a few minutes 
listened to Mrs. 
Drvden’s indignant story very quietly. At the 
end of it she ly 

I do not think that Mademoiselle de Vernon 
meant any harm by 





ke anietl il 


what she did; I think it was 


merely a little childish fun—very foolish, pez 


haps but natural After all he young 0 1 
no doubt tired of being without th companior 
hip of her schoolfellows, alt igh she forfeited 
that by her own fault. Of irse, I should be 
the last to permit ar real lack of modesty, ar 
forwardne but he I think, I may ifely 
forgive Atte al M Drvder w hav ill 
been ng ind N we ! 

As tl headmist Pat len 





é 1 how wise and 
pite f all the tr 
been quite as difficult 
f Patrice he f t 
poke very earnestly and 

Indeed, indeed, 
madame I meant no hat 
I can quite explai 
have reason to feel gra 
nd—and . 

I nderstand, M 
kindly. Only do n 
again. Still, Mrs. Drv 
all the time, | do not 
done. You were it 
chaperon.”’ 

And with this, poor 
was obliged to be nt 
pained when Ma 
Patr s imprisonment 

1 think that she 
ment,” tl headmistres 
will | etter for her t 
ship f the other ing 
a relief to \ Mrs. Dt 

Mr Dryden would 
her departure, as sever 
and Madame ¢ ampan t 

It necessary f 
whethe are pre] 
further about i bel 
little J s¢ 

N madame I 
Patri rid gentl 
well ind ile ind ha 
right for me t Lv al 
better not, don't 1 tl 

Pat iad as} 1 th 

} thinkin W 

il al wel 
nexpecte la 
aid M ida 

but I must ] 
t wv nothi t ‘1 
matt 

I t iw 
ir wi } ea ’ 
madal I ive ft 

So Pat wa I 

re of that fact wa 
dread She had done a 
the worst of it It 
when there et! 

S { hy, YT 

Won { the pl t 1 
th ther high ofh 
ilwa ] Ned h 

lid not really } vow 
t km pe \ 
tr t ! t W l 
t na cl it 
th ther 1 

N t wa not! 
wait 1 } ind p 

Pat { 

‘ { ‘ \ ‘ 

















an as 
ie iti 
nl 
cnow, I 
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wardly 
present 
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capabl 
1) 
| 
T ¢ 
1 that 
n end 
punish 
that it 
i 
ey 
Pa 
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ro ¢ 
ird t 
ri 
y be 
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wa 
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child 





of mine—a true Dauzhter of the Legion! 


***So you see that she is a very worthy 
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Russia, to the Emperor; how much lor r it 
would be before any help could be expect™ 
She found herself wishing that she knew ratl 


more about geography and distances—it would 
have been such a comfort now. She did net 
think that it could take less than a fortnight 
each way, and that would be very, very quick. 
A month, then . .. and it was now the last 


week in October, almost the last day. A month 


would bring them to the beginning of December 


the very time which the conspirator’s letter 
mentioned . . . so that it was very probable if 
the Emperor made any move that it would be 
te late ! 

A month brought them, too, to the anni 


versary of Austerlitz, on the second of December 
—the greatest day of the year at Ecouen, greater 
even than the Emperor’s birthday, when they 
keld high festival. 

But it may be 
thought Patrice wretchedly. 

Although she had watched and waited and 
looked carefully at every stranger who entered 
the grounds of Ecouen, Patrice saw no more of 
the man with the Probably, since 
Madame Campan had taken no notice of his last 
message, he had decided that she did not intend 
to help on the plans of the conspiracy. 

More than Madame Grumont 
to send to Patrice about ]i 


and always they were the same, 


a terrible festival this year! ”’ 


} 


strange eyes. 


once managed 
tle Louise, 


that the b 


messages 





was well and happy and naughty and quite 
sale. 

And so the month dragged its way through, 
although at the same time it seemed to fly only 
too fast. 

It was the very end of November now: next 
week would come Austerlitz day—and the tin 
when the plot was to be put into action if the 


message had been a true one. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
Napoleon—and Patrice’s Reward 


ae H, Mollie, I don’t know how I'm going 
to get through to-day !’’ Patrice spoke 
almost despairingly as she dragged a 
comb through her hair, and Mollie, sitting 
dejectedly the end of her bed, pulling on 
her stockings, thoroughly agreed. 

It was the second of December, and the twe 
friends were alone for a minute in the Dormitory 
Hortense, were rather relaxed for 
the festival, and it was not ne to be si 
tremendously punctual as usual. 

** How can we dance and play charades and 
act, when all of dreadful things n 
happening in Paris; how can we pretend that 
there is nothing the matter 
is? %” 

“It’s the first 
ever felt that ices 





since rules 


essary 


sorts 


when ev 





time in 
and 


my 


life that I hav 
jam tarts would simp! 


choke me,’? Mollie said sadly. “And it 
a dreadful feeling! 1 ldn’t eat anv breakfast 
this morning, and Mr Dryden 1 I was just 











ind 1 t have If te 
dla It’ fright en it 
{ { ' ret . } 
n l 
I wish y had t t, M 
dear, but you found it ye Pat 
‘Oh, I know! And I wouldn’t vot h t a) a 
for anvthing, as there has t a ret, i 
know what I mean, | 
Here Mollie was int t by the a l of 
Christine, who had come up tl! t 
change into the white dress, wit t1 - 
which they wore for the festivities of the 
I suppose things are not often quite 1 
as one expects; that is th or { t 
times, when one is expecting a very horrid 
Anyhow, it is certain that Mollie found 
sible, in spite of her fore to eat q 
number of ices and raspberry-jam tarts, 
even to get exceeding excited ver 
charades, 
But f Patrice that day was almost as te 
as she had expecte Her feeling for tl | 
peror, her loyalty towards him was more int . 
than that of impulsive, warm-hearted M 
perhaps because the Irish girl’s father wa 
alive to serve his great maste and had 
died for him, like M r de Vern 
Sh plaved um t part in ha 
she acted in the t | which Ma 
Campan had written f t asion, a 
like the rest of the gi gut, all the tir 
eemed to her that t = tr 
Vernons; that whil t he 
ind chatte the ot t i 
with suspense at 1 
Mr Drvden looking 
and ad edad barl Ma 
Campan saw pert ‘ that something ° 
amiss with th i! but did id 
thing for the moment 
And so the d 7 


There was only part 
which Patrice loo! rw 
little scene which t k I t 
¥.couen feast-day, | t} ] 


At ! 


the close 3 evel 


o'clock bedtin winter I mn 


with Madar Campan a 


tresses, went in p I 
down a short, winding patl 
statue of the Kmperot t 1 
ped tal 
Or by one. the p 
tatu luting it tint 
uf vards dropping a low 
Half-past nine ume 1 tl 
in tl hall, fl 1 excit 
and gat for th 
It was a very 1 ht 
th were all wrappe i} 
! and fur tippe vith M 
f th line x ‘ r } 
{ i! 
A little 1 t uw 
Y y 1 ¢} ‘ } 


ceremonic 


1 that was 


the end of 
. wn or 
before the 1 
ke all t 
wi { 1 ' 
7 } y 
i fa 
+} ' 
t 
x 
| 1 ‘ 
iti 
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ce they could see the lights of Paris in the 





dista ind Patrice strained her eyes towards 
them, wondering and wondering’ whether 
te le things were happening there. 

First walked the little girls, marshalled by 


ne of the junior teachers, a rather sleepy little 
band, some f them yawning as they trotted 
al 4 

l 1 the end of the terrace a path led to a 
square grassy plot, with a sundial in the 
middle, where the tatue stood, just visible 











against a dark backg nd of trees and shrubs. 
But Patrice did not need to see it plainly : she 
knew so well what it was like, the bronze figure, 
§ in Napoleor wn favourite attitude, 
with one hand thrust into the breast of his long 
great-coat 

the girl loved to put little bunches of flowers 
upon the pedestal on all great occasions—the 
En r’s birthday the anniversary of her 
f r’s lo-da s] had laid there a 
t and of | violets, and, as she did 
> ‘ id } ‘ | very f ai estuly 

the ill girls of the | rth Class all gay 
their funny litt l ind salutes, trotting on 
ra hurried ‘ ward as though th 
W not be sorry t ich their beds. 

| ame the Th Class, with rather large 
childre and s til the First Class was 
reached 1 Patrice ved forward with tl 

LI girl till felt 1 rable and her head 
th ind a 1a She longed to be ir 
i alth i knew that she would not be 
1 t , she we t anxious for that. 

» iW M tiffer herself and salut 

v—M \ var proud of those 

S S iw A e follow, clumsily ar 
IW t t I i st fell as she 1 





ind her eves turned 
Wistf towards tl tat f the Emperor, dim 
ug st t dark tre Patri raised her hand 
t s t and the: t it fall to her sid 
vith a er lit | is she raised het 
‘ towards the | fizure, she had 
ti t 
Mad Campan fr behind spoke sharp! 
What t matt Patrice? he a I 








I ! M lad) reached 
\ 1 Wrist * What 
I ‘ \W ire cold la 
‘ t 
l t 1 ill all da 
s Mr ) | t why she ha 3 
« ] it I 
{ 1 + 1 , Ma 
{ | It not ! 
? plexed, ut 
\ tan ] 





delirious—as the mistresses 
looked towards the statue 
and a cry broke from her. 


whether she was ill 
said. Once more she 


is not is—oh, 


with a laugh, the statue had moved 





had descended, rather awkwardly, from 
edestal, and stepped from the shadows. 
Seen now by the light from the terrace it was 


the Emperor himself 
let that poor child be accused of 
x, madame,’? he *: Ang, 

ant to reveal myself But it 
was a good joke, eh—I took you all in! My 
faith, what a difficulty we had, Victor and I, 
from the pedestal— 


. oe a os 
most unmistakably. 


madness or lyir said. 


in any case i mie 





down real statue 
tis a heavy thing.’’ 

He chuckled delightedly, for 
dramatic or in the nature of lressing-up 
y 4 the Emperor. As _ for 
Madame Campan, she was almost as much 
that is saying a 


anything 
always 


amazed as the girls—and 
great deal. 

* But—w lid not ven know that Your 
Majestv was in 


v Paris—in 
“We thought y 


France!’ she cried. 


rT ¢ ckled 














‘So did other folk! *’ the Emperor ct 
igain and twirled round on his heel Oh, I 
Was not expected in the least, and t surprise 
was not we I to some—eh, Victor He 
broke ff, glancing towards Patri So it 
was vou who 1 nized m my child!” he 
| Well, I have something t to you 
but not her t is too cold. Let us go into the 
se, madam Victor, give \ 1 Made 
iselle de Vernor 
The young man obeved, and inde 
px nt illy was, felt glad to 
in on it she still felt sick and faint 
It's all right Mademoiselle Pat > the 
red as the the Fr r and 
Ca ’ rrace I gave 
—_ ig : ind we w in 
I ] nt é arm next day, 
ted t I e in a light ach rived 
the 1 I l marvellous, wo! rful! 
It was t 1 in a few 1 I and t con 
rat 3 i t l inded sone I 
t! wi \ vy high it powe t men 
ne W 1 nev ive expected to | uitors 
Perhaps we i not have dis ve ] much 
ne of t ‘ cur of a f w !—and 
Wwe s | t WwW Ww 
irnt all that w vanted, and though has 
ive t wretch will 1 I soned 
for | t he \ in the hal 
Ar est ie t racket é ty i 
uw l 1 tl t] I I the 
Ieast t ited hit 1 d 
rout y 
S Deel | { y \ { { = 
ind 1, too! 1 on yes 
t | brated s 
| il h 1 spirits!” 
lle t M Campan with t 
{ l t Lic ] niy Cl ics 
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again, madame,’”’ he said. ‘‘ And one of them Patrice de Vernon 


tells me that he is a friend of yours!”’ is. 
Madame Campan had grown very white, but “What! My 
she answered bravely and quietly— child? ” 
‘““ Who is thit, Sire? ” Patrice, curtsying 
‘* An ill-favoured fellow who bought his own so difficult to 
life by betraying his friends and their plots ‘Yes, it was 
an ugly scoundrel, with eyes that do not match aid. ‘‘I tool 
ah, madame, I see that you recognize the old nurse. 
description !”’ little thing 1s 
‘“*1 do, Your Majesty, but I have not seen am sure Madame 
him very lately.’’ keep him and bring 
** Not since he tried to involve you in a plot child, She 


to place the grandson of Louis XVI on the although he 


throne, eh? Oh, yes, he told me about that, and little thing ! ”’ 
he told me something else, too. He was very “Well, wel 


frank, this delightful gentleman—I suppose he expect that 
hoped to curry favour with me—the dog! A something el 


liar, too—would it surprise you to know, something which c 
madame, that he lied t you as well, and that I am m 
deceived you? ”’ ** Sire—\y 

** How, Sire? ”’ choking feeling 


*“ Why, vou believed that this little boy was gratitude 
really royal, really a Bourbon, and the grand ** Very 


son of your late mistress. Well, that was a lie. debts. Madame, I 
The child was just a gutter-urchin from Paris, suppose you hav 


“rt 
a foundling from an orphan asylum, who hap- yours did 


pened to have fair curls and blue eyes and a by Captain Victor 


touch of the Bourbon underlip! Oh, ’tis a fact; ing me that 


the rogue confessed it all himself!’ home to Var 

** Thank Heaven!’ Madame Campan spoke So you see tha 
in a low voice. ‘ 1 am glad—glad to hear it. mine—a true 
Sire, something of what this man told you was Patrice st 


true. I did take charge of the child; 1 would — her eves fixed 








have done my best to p him, even against was all t 
vou, if he had truly been the grandson of my and mect the 
queen. And I think—I think even you would look, her I 
scarcely blame me.’’ or—or Captai 
For a moment th ror was silent, his But the } 

face pale, a little fr puckering his for ** So I hav 
head. ‘Then suddenly he looked up and smiled in my power, 1 
in the fashion that no man or woman could husband. Maden 
resist. wish and « 

No, madame, I don’t blame you,’’ he said. Victor. He 
‘** But—I hope that your lovaltv will not need t vou have I 
be tested again. And there is another point | so—there « 
wich to clear up The s ndrel believes that at \ consent 
the last moment your loyalty towards the Bout Patrice ] 
hons failed—that you spirited away the boy enough, she 
that he might not be used as a tool in th Captain Vi 
fashion they had planned. Did you do me this and. wistful 
service? ”? h and g 

No, Your Majesty,’’ Madame Campan ar ** Later o1 
swered. ‘** But—I guessed who had. 1 think \ 1 think 


(The End) 


And 
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Moving 
ouse 


I have j 


‘moved house.” For 


more than a year we have been 
living in other people’s houses. 
Furnished ones, no linen or plate; you 


know the sort the handle falls off the front 


door when you first go in, you break the 
sitting-room window trying to push_ back 
the catch which has rusted through long 
lisuse, the last tenants, apparently, not 


believing much in fresh air. The hot-water 


system is out of order, and it takes the best 


part of a ton of coals to get a hot bath. 
The furniture is of the description that 
breaks if you breathe too heavily in its 

initv-—it seems to be of a rare and valu 


able kind, 


iging 


difticult 
agent’s 


to 
( harges 


extremely replace, 


ju by the 


any 


whenever 


piece of it is damaged. 


No More Furnished Houses 





3ut other people’s furnished houses are 
now to is things of the past. We ha 
tracked down a house, run the owner to 
earth, bargained for it and bought it. No 
lor r are we homeless sojourners in un 
friendly houses, no longer are we = sut 
rounded by hostile furniture that takes a 
malicious delight in falling to bits if we so 
1 h as rk at We possess a house otf 

' ’ 


bers, gasfitters, ele 





iclans, paint ind carpenters were set 

to work essages were dispatched to the 
ireh en who had our belongings in 

tore ind on a en date we packed up 
ind pl and all the numerous 

we had gathered around us 

vear’s exile, and, having seen 

em safely off by van, we shut a loudly 

protesting cat into a cardboard hat-box, 
handed the keys of the furnished house to 


an engaged in checking the 


departed for oul 


When you move hou 


ise vou expect a tew 
nnoying th s to happen. You expect to 
fall off the steps when vou are putting up 
urtains, to hammer your thumb when you're 
nailing down carpets, to knock a hole o1 
two in your newly distempered walls when 
\ ‘ the pictures up You are not 





The Unpleasantness of Upheaval 
By 
Christine Chaundler 


altogether surprised when the furniture 
won't fit, and when some of the larger pieces 
refuse utterly to go upstairs; and you bear 
with fortitude the discovery that the dining- 
room is frightfully draughty and the rain 
comes in through the roof of the bedroom 
on the third floor back. I am willing to 
grant that moved at the worst possible 
time of the year; that we got the house at 
a bargain having only paid about 
three times its real value; that it was only 
to be expected that the expert workmen of 
all the firms we employed should be down 
with mumps 


we 


price, 


or measles or influenza, and 
the second best should be available. I 
all even so, I think we 


might, without undue optimism, have hoped 


only 


vrant th but, 





for a little better luck than fell to our 
share! 
The Vans go Astray 

The furniture vans with one accord lost 


their way and arrived two days late. 
ot them—naturally it 
all the 
veloped engine 


One 
was the one that con- 
tained things we most needed—de 
trouble as well and did not 
make its appearance until the third day 

The electric light company, 


of cable, had not 


was 
well advanced. 
} 


having run out made our 


connexion; the we had ordered 


geysel was 
damaged in transit and flooded the bath 
room—newly decorated—when_ the nan 
came to fit it up. The kitchen floor de 
eloped dry rot and let the carpenter 
through up to his knees when he stood upon 


it, with the result that we dared not 


0 


near certain parts of the kitchen for fear otf 


sustaining broken legs or oth injuries. 
The kitchen range fell to pieces in the hands 
of the sweep; the second best plumber did 

mething to the cistern which caused the 
water to roar and race through all the pipes 
in the house and necessitated our having 


the water cut off at the main and being with 


out a supply for nearly a week. 


The Plumbers at their Worst 





For three days plumbers, carpenters and 
At the end 
the 


warehousemen did their worst. 


of the 


third day we and the house and 
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garden and all our belongings, the bit of 
waste ground at the back and the lane out 
side were in a state of confusion impossible 
When the last van had taken 
its departure; when the tramps and children 
and unemployed of the village, who had 
watched with apathetic interest the details 
of our moving in, had scattered; when even 
the ladies touting for subscriptions and the 
tradesmen soliciting orders had ceased to 
call, we sat down and gazed at each other 
in hopeless despair and counted up our 
woes. No kitchen floor, no geyser, no water, 
no light, half our belongings sitting outside 


to describe. 


on the lawn, night coming on fast, and not 
a single bed ready to be slept in or a single 
room in anything approaching the faintest 
semblance of order. 


The Courage of Despair 





But we did not sit long with folded 
hands. We had got to sleep in the house 
that night. 
—besides, we felt it would be issuing a free 


We had given up our lodgings 


invitation to burglars if we went away 
leaving the place empty with all the silver 
and plate unpacked in the hall. So, with 
courage born of desperation, we rose up and 
set once more to work. We put up beds, 
lighted fires in all the rooms, sorted out a 
sufficiency of mattresses, blankets, pillows 
and sheets, and put them to air. We rigged 
up screens and dust-sheets to afford us some 
measure of privacy ; made a desperate raid on 
the village store for candles and things to eat. 


All but the Cat 


Then we gathered round the brightest 
and biggest of our fires and fried sausages 
speak cheerfully 
and hopefully of the future and the charm 
ing home our house 





for supper, trying to 

would make when 

we were “really settled in.” The only mem- 

ber of the company who declined to do het 
! 

the rest, was the cat. She behaved with 


part in cheering up the drooping spirits of 


the most selfish disregard for our feel 
ings, and sat gloomily and reproachfully 
in front of the fire, uttering 


entirely refusing to be 


dismal squawks, 


nforted—a cour 


of behaviour which, as we had fared forth 
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her back 


lights, showe d the 


bring 
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A Week of Ceaseless Toil 
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Settling down by Candle-light 
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Will Owen's Idea of the Ideal Home 








GheSortie 


by 


H.Mortimer 
Batten 


HE wind blew as it knows how to 
blow only in the rugged northern 
heights, two thousand feet or more 
above sea-level. The firs and the jack-pines 
that filled the glen seemed to be hurling 
themselves back and forth against the in- 
visible fury, then to shake with laughter at 
their unvanquished foe, clapping each othet 
on the shoulders and hurling themselves 
into it again. Now and then a ghostly 
glimmer of moonlight shone out upon the 
ghostly, struggling army, and upon the 
troubled sea of heather of the higher slopes, 
then immediately vanished, 
shocked at what it had revealed. 
A fox bounded over the wall enclosing the 
wood and dropped to earth, flattened out 
like a wet cloth, but the wind in his ears 
was too much for him, and he 
shaking his head and cursing. 
Even at the glen foot, where the trees 
were closely packed, the roar of the vale 
drowned the roar of the river, which, in 
turn, swallowed up the thin-edged scream 
of a rabbit invisible in the gloom at the 
forest edge. Here there was one tree more 
ghost-like than the rest. for it was bleached 
and branchless, and it was motionless. It 
overhung the river at a perilous angle—the 
hollow trunk+of a defunct a h, its roots 
undermined. This was the home of Suisse, 
the red squirrel, 


as though 


returned, 


Suisse was on 


colony that dwe 


Some there are 


receding of the fore 


within it, also “ra 
Now, house boating 


engine ered yeal 
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by a woodpecker but 


the hole was not in its usual position, and 
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be n to happet 
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enh 


rock, and the whole vessel turned turtle 
about half a dozen times with Suisse half in 
and half out of the hole. 

This, like everything else, came to an end, 
and the squirrel saw the bank skipping 
towards him like the little hills of another 
chapter. He scrambled to the prow and 
leapt—goodness, how he leapt! He leapt 
with an energy that carried him fully a yard 
down a rabbit burrow, where he sat, wheez- 
ing and gasping, and staring indignantly at 
the stream; then, guided by a truly excellent 
bump of locality, he started to bound off 
through the darkness towards the wood. 

But Suisse had not gone a dozen paces 
when there was borne down the gale a scent 

or, rather, a  stink—which sent him 
shuddering into the heather as though some- 
one had hit him with a plank. Had there 
been a tree near he would have rocketed 
into it, and gibbered abuse, but the wood 
was still nowhere in sight, and Suisse, 
deprived of the only sanctuary he knew, 
became a shuddering morsel of terror. 
Again the scent came, seeming to pass like 
an electric wave through all his limbs. 
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Then he saw a flash of white, and eyes—yes, 
eyes! Many eyes there were, like many 
electric flashlamps, green and red, coming 
towards him, followed by a death-like 
coughing and hissing. 

With a “churr ” Suisse fled, back the way 
he had come, running as though ten devils 
were after him, as truly they were. The 
stoats saw him, and now the little pack of 
death-hounds bunched together, making 
horrible sounds as they ran. 

Suisse knew that he was running for his 
life, but he kept to the river bank, still 
looking for a tree, while slowly, surely, his 
pursuers gained. A rabbit got up and 
collided with him, then deliberately collided 
with the stoats, but they took no notice. 
They were after Suisse, and were not to be 
civerted. Suisse cursed the rabbit, and 
ran on, wondering vaguely at the bigness of 
the world. 

The river took a sharp turn to the right, 
to swerve ultimately to the left again, and 
this was just what the stoats were waiting 
for. Instantly, as Suisse followed the bend, 
they fanned out, and two of them took the 


‘*But Suisse had touched wood, 
he had gained home—the only 
home he had ever possessed, 
now a derelict, like himself, 
on the bosom of the wild’’ 
—). 546 
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short cut across the neck, so that they would 
be ready and waiting when Suisse had com- 
pleted the circuit 


But Suisse was resourceful, He knew that 


the stoats behind him were gaining, that 
there was nowhere to go, and that his 
strength was giving out, yet his courage 


never wavered. His bounds began to lack 
thei for that awful stench of 
musk acted like a drug, and seemed surely 
him. And _ then—oh, 


he saw red lights ahead, four twin 


buovancy, 


to be intoxicating 
horror !— 
points, bounding towards him, and for once 
hesitated lost. He 


doubled, he side-stepped, then 


he and was almost 


he twisted, 
as quickly corrected the swerve, for ahead 
of him the darkness he saw something 


else—something 


in 
half tamiiiar 
Suisse doubled on, straight towards the 
two approaching stoats, till they crouched 
Phe shot into the 
air—a clean leap, a vard in height and three 
Straight over their heads 
him on. He 
tiny feet, and 
sailed out across the water, to land, lightly 
as a leaf, on that 
the ( 


fi ittened, becam¢ a 


ready to receive him n he 
yards in length. 
sailed, 


tapped a boulder with 


he and the gale bore 


nis 


bleached object careering 
And 
bark, while the 
other and 
the river fully five 


madly with irrent there he 
scrap ot 
collided with each 


and finally 


stoats SWoOrTE 


sWam across 
yards in the wake of the drifting log, 
Suisse had touched he 


home—th« he had 


Sut had 


ever 


wood, 


vained only home 


possessed, now a derelict, like himself, on 
the bosom of the wild. 
ll 

LI McDiarmid’s cottage, nestling at 

the burn edge, fu a mile below the 

Glen Head Wor where Suisse was 

born, is sheltered from the gale by a fringe 


of lordly pines, gaunt and crooked limbed, 


yet beautiful as pines always are, and in 
these trees one autumn m« ring a solitary 
little squirre 1 made his appearance “Lost.” 
thought McDiarmid, yet he and his wife 
welcomed the little russet stranger in the 
midst of their bleak environment, though 
tor the time thev merel regarded him as 
one oft hos ip that ps l the night 
Thus from the pmost limb of the top 
Trost pine, towering high above the litt 
white-walled omeste ad, Sulsst looked out 
upon the mornir u a weary, troubled mor 
me, a thouch worn «out b it OW 
debauchery, llowed and fissured, cloud 


and red, stra ] wil sullen 


splendour 


capped 
across the Nils 
shimmer away up the glen, where the sil 
braid of the 

mystery of shadow, he knew to be ome 


river 


was swallowed up 


—how many weary miles away he « 


guess. It was not the dist: e that troubled 
the stench 
of the river, inseparal 


mind wit that stretch ¢ 


it 
suffocating 
ble nded 


treeless moor, a 


him; was 
roar 
in his 
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the pines without touching ground, and 
usually he decided to make the trip when 
the hens were arrayed along the wall top 
in goggle-eyed stupidity. But the hens 
soon became used to him and kept him in 
his place, though more than once the hind 
laughed till his sides ached when witness 
ing those daily struggles between Suisse 
and the old rooster for morsels of food 
thrown into the vard. Food! Suisse was 
literally surrounded by food, and because 
he was a squirrel, and because winter was 
at hand, he daily stored in his nesting-box 
what he could not eat. Eventually the box 
became so full that there was hardly room 


for Suisse himself, and one morning the 
woman, looking out, saw a cascade of crusts, 
and bones, and old potatoes somersaulting 


out of the nesting-box on to the chimney, to 
trickle and bounce down the tiles, while 


after each avalanche the head of the squirre! 
appeared, to chatter maledictions at the 
descending cascade. This mid-week clean 
ing-up procedure was repeated for so long 


as Suisse remained, yet he could never quite 


resist the desire to hoard, especially when 

the articles hoarded belonged to someone 

else. So when the guid wife complained 
that the gutter spouts were becoming 
hoked, her husband cheerfully replied 
“Och, Jessie, but he keeps us young. Just 
ke anotl vain in our ode age! 


Thus that wild and windy winter Suisse 
remained a eue on a poor man’s charity, 
but the first breath of spring, ere even 
the curlews had arrived, while the hills were 


still white-fi d and radiantly wonderful 


the growin light, a new restlessness 
began to dawn upon him. He was young, 


you see, and knew little of life’s pleasures, 


and had he been able to analyse his feelings 
he would have said: “TI want to go home, to 
the gay social whirl of mv own land. I 
Want to see other squirrels.” 

One day he began to wander off up the 
burn, but so thinly formed were his notions 
that he forgot where he was going, and 
fell into a sudden panic on finding himself 
so far away from anv tree \ second time 


he set out with the real intention of going 
home, for the old terror of the journev had 
faded, and wn wallowed up by his new 
restlessnes But a branch, borne by the 
wind, fell acré his path, and he fled back 
to the pine fringe, hts nerves noisily on edge 
again. 


But the deciding factor came and dealt 


its measure with no mean hand. One even- 
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‘‘Swinging perilously, Suisse watched her 


fall, spinning and clawing, and heard 
her strike the earth with a sullen 
thud ’’—p, 549 
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ing he was perched high up in the pines 
watching the rampant fires of sunset over 
the rugged sea of peaks, when a pine cone 
dropped through the branches of the tree 
next to him. It was deadly still, and the 
sound made him start, and Suisse, looking 
up, saw a creature watching him from the 
adjoining tree—such a creature he 
never before beheld! It was a squirrel, a 
huge squirrel, a beautiful squirrel! A 
squirrel that possessed a flaming orange 
front and a coat of shining chocolate! Its 
tail was long, its eyes were soft, only there 


had 


as 


was something—just a something—outside 
its striking beauty which seemed to suggest 
the weasel, the killer, the creature designed 
to master and destroy. 

Thus Suisse and the pine marten looked 
into each other's and then—Suisse 
fled! He fled, as well he might, for to-day 
he was face to face with the most terribly 
and perfectly equipped little demon of 
murder God has seen fit to camouflage as 
an ornament to the woods. He fled to the 
end of the limb, dropped a sheer four feet, 
scuttled head downwards 
and flattened himself out 
of another limb. 

The pine marten came on—that was 
there was to it—he just cave 


eves, 


trunk, 
on the underside 


round the 


all 
His legs 
moved at invisible speed as he flashed along 
the limb, he took the trunk head downwards 
—the sine qua non ot the pukka climbers 


had t 


, 
On. 


and in an instant Suisse ) drop again. 
the 
lved, and turned, and 
scrambled, and looped, but the marten ran 
straight—ran like a streak of quicksilver, 
always dead at its mark. It ascended the 
trunk at the same _ speed 
descended it; it floated from limb to limb as 
though suspended by an 


Then the race began, but here 


difference. 


Was 
Suisse dos 


vertical 


as it 


invisible wire from 
above, and it was clear that, running thu 
without effort, it 


already straining every muscle 


was than Suisse 


though the 


swiltter 


’ 
chase had scarcely started. 
But Suisse, as we have already seen, was 


no fool. He decided 


where he 


was going, 
and proceeded forthwith to go. Descending 
he was as swift as the marten: it was only in 
climbing that he was bested. He came 
down from tree to tree at a steady slant 


tapped the wall, ricochetted to earth within 
an inch of the sleeping canine curled up by 


the door, and thence rocketed into the open 


cottage window, by which the woman of the 
house Sat sewing 
Suisse alighted on her knees, and would 


probably have darted into 





stocking she 
with a 


was darning but that she leapt up 
scream, and the stocking, bristling needl 
fell to the flags. Another sky hop 
Suisse was among the oatcakes drying ¢ 
horse before the fire, and yet a! her and 
was safely ambushed on top of the side 
bacon suspended from the roof 

The woman of the house, real ince 
at such audacity, had no idea as to w 
had taken place outside. She got a 


and poked him out, then she 


with the oven cloth till po 

lite rally ejecte 1 by the way h 
The pine marten had fe 

but now she was waiting—w: 


eaves—and Suisse, with no cl 


1 


into the pines with the ter 


The fury of the pine m 
for 
and ol 
knew every leap and bridge of 


with every second, neve! 


squirrel so nimble 


Ta 


nge, 
and creep around its burrow, 
was lighter than the marte1 


earlier and land later. Ir 


fore, he chose the most perilous bi 


the pine marten, unable to 
tip to twig tip, had to exert 


{ ty 


to stick the pace. 

Up and down the pine 
flashed, back and forth, wit 
step, never a halt, but now tl 


a toot above, alwa\ sa fi ot 





Suisse downwards, steadily 
soon he would have to 
sward, and then—then th« 
end! 

Yet wait! Suisse has ar 
play He is droppit eart 
steadily down, faster than he 
everything on a last per 
and still down, til here ¢ 
than the rest. 

Suisse has never tried 


he has looked at it and 1 

perhaps, that ye day 

last card Now he } t 

play it well, or he is lost 

and tremb ng with fe 

him or hi treneth rv 
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clean span of three yards, with forty feet of 
nothingness ! leapt and— 
landed! He caught the tips of the pine 
needles in his forepaws and clung there, 
over his shoulder— 
the race concluded, his 
life suspended, as it were, not by a thread, 
but by a pine needle! 

And the blind with blood lust, 
fearful of being fooled with the prize so neat 

also leapt—leapt with a chattering fury 
the slenderest tips with that 4 
gliding spring. Had she succeeded, had she 
Her raked the 


squirrel’s back from brow to tail, and a wisp 


below Suisse 


swinging, watching 


swinging helpless, 


marten, 


trom easy 


won? long curved claws 
of russet tur floated away on the evening 
But that was all, and Suisse, swing- 
ing perilously, watched her fall, spinning 
and clawing, and heard her strike the earth 
thud. 

where another pine once had 
that had fallen to the 
and now all that remained of 
teeth, pointing lust- 
On to teeth 
hissing snarl went up to 
She looked at little 


calm. 


with a sullen 

Ske landed 
stood, a pine 
upland blast, 
it was a 
fully skywards 
marten fell, 


Wintry 


row of s ibre 


these the 
] 


and a 


the fairy castles above. 


Suisse, still swinging in mid-air, and there 
was hatred and defeat in that parting 
clance. Yet the hatred faded, as the moon 
ght fades from the burn with a passing 
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cloud, and limp and lifeless iay the one 
designed to slay ! 

The and there remained 
only the breathless whisper of the mice 
millions in the grass. A lank, lone moun- 
tain fox who had just slain a blue hare and 
feasted, and therefore was in idle mood, sat 
on a sand hill burn and 
grinned indulgently when he saw a solitary 
little bounding along the sheep 
track by the burn as though the terrors of 
the night were after him—grinned again 
when he heard that squirrel’s “churr” of 
mockery and triumph as he gained the 
mountain coppice where lived the squirrel 


clan. So 


Over a fortnight passed, and the box on 
the roof was empty. But one day when the 
hind came back from the hill his wife was 
Waiting for him at the door. 

“Ronald,” upwards, 
“the squirrel is back, and he’s brought his 
with him. She’s been cleaning out 
the box and carrying in fresh straw from 
the missel! Such a mess on the step you 
never saw, and all the gutter full of it!” 

“Och!” muttered McDiarmid. And 
Sgain and again he smiled to himself as he 
ate his porridge. “Och!” he muttered. 
“Och, woman, Och!” 


sun was gone, 


high above the 


squirrel 


she said, pointing 


missus 
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Grand Doll-Dressing Competition 


By the 


Cit sing date of the Doll-Dressing Competi 

nis April 29. Dolls may be sent in as 

} ssible now Please see that they are car 
fully packed, with the coupon (given in th 
advertisement n of this issue) securely 
affixed. Ae re read the conditions bel 

) 


ind address the packages properly. 
I ) 


The Prizes 


As previ ly announced, the First 

be a magnificent ‘* Victor’? Easy Cha 
upholstere manufactured by M 

C. Downing and Sons, Limited. 

The Second Prize will be a 


Prize w 
: 1 
specially 


* Whirlwind’ 


Suction Swee} 
fhe Third Prize is to be a Butcher Wat 
Pocket Carbine Camera. 





The Fourth Prize will be an ‘“ Otterburt 
Baby Rug 

There will also be a dozen Consolation Pr 
in the shape of the ‘** Eversharp ” Pencil, mad 
by the Wahl Eversharp Company, Limited 


Editor 


Coanditions 


. Th tal cost of doll and materials bought 
is not to exceed ss. It is, however, not neces- 
about the cost of odds and ends 
may have by. 


the competitor 


2. Each entry must have attached the coupon 
to be found in the advertisement section, with 


full name ane 
3. All dolls sent in for c 
rwarded to children’s hospitals or similar 
institutions. No entry can be returned to 
readers, but if competitors wish their entries to 


1 address of competitor. 
mpetitic n 


will be 


go to a particular institution, and will put a 
note to that effect on the coupon, their wishes 
will, as far as possible, be carried out. 

4. Dolls must be addressed to The Editor, 


THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
n time to reach the office by April 29. The 
package must be marked ‘“ Doll-Dressing 
Competition.” 

s. The decision of the Editor is final. 
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THE IDEAL HOUSE 





We Decide to Move 
RS. EDITOR thought it was about 


time we 





moved, It was all 

well living in de ightful 
ings in a little country village, but occa 
sionally one felt cut off f: 


ver\ 
surround- 
om ime preat 
“Jt is well never to get 


agreed your }- ditor. 


14 : 
world One needed 


into a rut,” 
* Let ws go and find 
the idea] house and move into it forthwith.’ 

‘Not the ideal house,” 


objected Mrs. 
k:ditor. ‘* Of course, « 


ne can’t expect that, 


specially these days, but surely we cou 
find something where t e is a i 
s ciety, a il reation, i 
ttle 

© Just so, just »,”’ agreed your Editor. 


‘Suppose betore starting out we 
the points ab t tie 


put down 


house we should il 


1Kt 


and the points we must have It will save 
i rt « t b ‘ 1 i 

Mrs | di Pi ( I at d be ‘ 
to be li me 1 pot oh up Vo 
remember how hot the weat ] 


ummer, 


‘© * Wioh, bracing tuation,’’’ wrote the 
Ie ditor. 

But it m not be awkward to get 
it: no long climb up teep hill 

“°No steep wrote 6 FE di 

lop ol a piatea ka ) } < 
ourse ? ” 

“1 really don’t think we an bette ‘i 
ve have at present a lar a that poes, 
aid Mrs. Editor. ‘Facing south, with 

omiy the pantry and the morning-room 
facing north, and th t of the rooms to 


the west.”’ 


And now,” said I, 


fur train servi 


a very important matter 1 ne I 
| would prefer to b \ 
non-stop trains Ju 

City at the right tim ( ol 
late.’ 





An Exciting Volume 


Line morning, a | ) 


chance to read \ H 








remarked Mrs. Editor wisely. 


t 


willins 


must be g to 
points 5 ieave that o 
“And put ‘ room 


\ 


“ We really 
give and take on some 
it 


t, and——’ 


for garage,’’’ said I. 


“One of these days we shall be having a 


and it is much 
on the premis¢ * 


Written ac 


car 


’ 


More Requireme 


rding 


better to keep the thing 
] 


ly. 


nts 





= \bout 


It couldn’t be 1 


ouse—With rooms 
thing.’’ 


Note i. 


better 


ie house,’’ pursued Mrs. Editor. 


than our present 


a trrle larger, if any 


‘“‘And the kitchener? ” 

‘““There will be no kitchener,” replied 
the lady firmly. “An up-to-date con 
trivance to heat the water; central heating; 


latest labour-savi g 
f but 
vill | burn elt 
ret roast Dec aon 
The 1 ) 
the pa re, must 
mgenial, « 
rch, 1 
‘And \ 
wana 
\ few } 
‘Wher 
extra dome 
S l rdy rie \ 
Sand 
ver, § 


devices; modern house, 
kitchener; never again 
] he endeavour to 


ip int 


o a turn 
1ood,’’ I said, taking up 


be pleasant, the society 


yuNtry quite near, a decent 


poorer houses ne at 
1 always rely on getting 


p when needed,’ added 


near a 


and take ou 


isonable.”? 


out 


r¢ 


A Rainy Search 





IT agreed. We 


1 1 
again looked up 


the time 





es, also map, and tound a pleasantly 
uted town built on the southern slope 
fap e of hills, with a good train 
ervice, and evide y the centre of inter 
t \We promptly took train to the 
esirabli rt t was raining, but the fore 
t d sy \ bright 5 at 
rv — t it would be showeryv 
‘ the train and inshit 
Vnen \ ) es 
I , | eft off when we reached 
M—. \\ ver, searched out. the 





al whom we found to be a 

n« ) eerfulness and optim- 

H ied his register diligently 

ind found had at least half a dozen 

properti market, anv one of which 
nice Questioned, he a 


BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 


mitted to being not quite certain of the 





situation of several, but, though each 
seemed to be in a different part of the town, 


they were all worth seeing. 
He prepared lists 


informed 


He 


the lucky 


and orders to view. 
of the price 

owners wished to receive for theit 
properties. rhe 
first; they seemed at least twice as much 


also us 
favoured 
prices staggered us at 
as the houses could be worth, plus a reason- 
able sum added in view How- 
we argued hard, 
money tight, and doubtless the 
willing to sell would be glad of a 
able removed 
hgure 

The 
the agent’s office. It 
pitiless severity that offered little 


of doubts. 


ever, that times were 


se owners 


reason- 





otter some Way Irom tne 


of their hops s, 
wl 


rain re-asserted itself 


came dow 
ot tne 


sunny intervals promised by the 








meteor logist, 
We tramped. after 


from the 


We viewed house 
house; mostly we vik 
outside. That, 


We 
the cheerful optimism of the agent; 


b | 1 
wed them 


1 
generally, happened to be 


enough, more and more marvelled at 


} 
he Was 


born in a land of sunny intervals with neve 
a war in the background, and a fertile 
imagination that a nove might have 


He had narrated § ¢ 


rooms,’’ but 


envied, quently on 


large, sunny 


to men- 





tion the sixteen steps that led to the old- 
fashioned mansion abov His descriptio 
ta * choice locality ’’ omitted reference 
lank spaces wit v < kbats 1 
empty tins: m n s could not 
depress his sang sO 

We went to 11 s of that to 
It rained all the while. It occurred to us 
that we had better have hired some vehicl 
for conveyance; but you cannot get a propel 
lea of distance and situat inless \ 
walk—and we were we ) s it was 
1 little more wou!d mal 1 ence 

Chen it s WV d. 


The House of Fancy 





We had one more property to view. The 
order said Messrs. inspected 
this property and can strong recommend 
this pretty little semi-d l house. It is 
well arranged, light and nicely situated; 
the view alone is worth going to see,” et 

We went. It snowed more 





No one seeme 


property 


the wav 


We asked 
seen or } 


ot the 


1eard 


severed. 
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very steep hill, we reached the ideal house. 
The view, no doubt, was superb—when you 
could see it. All we saw was a hurricane 
of snow. We knocked and were admitted, 
apologizing profusely for our sodden 
condition. 

And then we viewed the ideal house. We 
were struck first, foremost, and all the time 
with the marvellous facility with which 
that auctioneer had transformed a woe- 
begotten hovel into a mansion of glorious 
aspect. It was tiny—and choked. It 
seemed as if a houseful of mid-Victorian 


furniture had been dumped down into am 


army hut with ludicrous results. The 
furniture bulged about. What could not go 
into the tiny living-room went into the tiny 
kitchen—and what remained (which seemed 
the principal part of the whole) had been 
wedged upstairs into the attic. It was a 
conglomeration. 

We preserved our passive hue and asked 
the regulation questions. Mine host named 
the pricé he was asking without a blush. 
He admitted that the house was rated ridi- 
culously low—certainly that and the view 
would be the only advantages. We made 
haste to see the view, and ‘carefully 
examined the same as soon as we could 
make a decent exit. The worthy man was 
asking about four times as much as the 
house would have fetched in those blissful 
pre-war days: and may he find a suitable 
purchaser ! 


Cured 


We left M——, wet through and tired, 
went home, admired'the view from our own 
humble domicile, aad mixed some mustard 
with a hot bath as a propitiation to the 
goddess of ’flu. . . . We tried T., and B., 
and X. on successive days, with similar 
results. 

Finally we retired home once more, and 
once more admired the view. We agreed 
that there was nothing like it in any of the 
places we had visited. We went into the 


drawing-room and admired its walls ard 





fireplaces; we wandered up and down the 
stairs revelling in their spaciousness; we 
even put our ears to the draught blowing 
through the cracks in the dining-room door 
and admired the soothing zephyrs that re- 
minded one of ‘‘ home, sweet home.”’ Our 
wanderings had brought us back home with 
a mind of content. We will stay where we 


are awhile. 


Looking Forward 





This, I realize, is quite the wrong touch 
for a Home-Makers’ Number; but, alas! 
the times are awry. The High Cost of 
Living, we are told, is going down. But the 
house shortage, judged by our experience, 
still obtains. The ordinary man, not a war 
profiteer, finds that, for the moment, he 
cannot beat the little home he struggled to 
get into being in pre-war days. But the 
tide is on the turn. Truth compels the 
admission that we did come across some 
very nice new houses (not of the Addison 
Government order, but real new houses, 
built by the speculative builder). The price 
of these, of course, is, for the moment, 
high, but it will come down. And the 
standard is good, the ideas new and appeal- 
ing. Soon it will be possible for the 
earnest young Home Maker to sally forth, 
as in the old days, and choose him the 
house of his dreams. The war has had a 
revolutionary effect on everything—houses 
as well as other things. The post-war 
home will be different from that of other 
days, and better. The furniture will be 
simpler, more comfortable, better; the house 
will be fitted to ensure home-making being 
an easier thing; the home will be made for 
the family, not the family for the home. 

Good luck to the Home Makers of the 
future, and may they, in the old historic 
words, make England a fit country for 
heroes ! 
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Twink 


MADE BY 
THE MAKERS OF 


LUX 


your 
Furnishing Fabrics 


RETTY and §artistie 

home furnishings are 

dear to the heart of 
every true housewife. 


Faded Cushion and _ other 
Covers, Uraperies, Window 
and Door Curtains, Hang- 
ings, and Cloths of all kinds 
can be dyed at home in any of 
these 24 beautiful shades: 





Navy Blue Geranium Red 
Light Navy Pillar Box Red 
Saxe Blue Nigger Brown 
Roval Blue Tabac Brown 
Pale Blue Datfodil Yellow 
Shell Pink Tangerine 
Salmon Pink Old Gold 

Old Rose Grass Green 
Rust Red Jade Green 
Reseda Purple 

Lilac Wine Grey Black 


_ 1D 
PRICE 7 = PER PACKET 


Of all Che sts, Grocers, 
Sores Chandlers, 

LEVER BROS. LTD 
PORT SUNLIGHT 


+ 


w2o 





23 





Pies Bile: ab rg MS or 


















































Fine Figures 


Y DEAR READERS,—Last month 
M: gave a general résumé of our 

Christmas work; this month I am 
able to give definite figures with regard to 
several of our undertakings, which I think 
are undoubtedly satisfactory. I have had 
a sheaf of letters of thanks, many of which 
I cannot do better than quote. 

Far and away top of our financial suc- 
cesses is the Save the Children Fund. This 
fund was started in November, 1920, so that 
it has been running just eighteen months. 
We registered 101 adopters, of whom up to 
the present thirteen have undertaken to 
subscribe for a second year or half-year. 
Apart from subscriptions, donations have 
continuously flowed in, and side by side with 
the money gifts, an anything but negligible 
stream of parcels of clothing and comforts. 
£1,175 odd is the handsome amount which 
THE QUIVER is credited with having added 
to the coffers of the Save the Children Fund 
up to the time at which I am writing. Of 
this amount £925 passed through my hands, 
and the remainder was sent in response to 
the advertisement appeals direct to Lord 
Weardale. Of course, as the Secretary of 
the Fund points out, this may not yet 
include all the gifts from readers of THE 
QUIVER, for probably some did not name 
the source of their inspiration in sending 
their contributions, and these would be 
merged in the general fund. But, as it is, 
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Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 














I think that without undue self-complacence 
we may be proud of our effort for the poor 
little creatures the thought of whose suffer- 
ings every cold day, every good meal set 
before us, accentuates. There is very little 
doubt that we shall pass the £1,200, for of 
the thirteen second-year subscribers eleven 
are paying in weekly or monthly instal- 
ments, so that the bulk of their subscriptions 
is still to come, and I am still receiving 
donations as well. 

With regard to the promised letters from 
godchildren—will those who have not yet 


received them write to the General 
Secretary, Save the Children Fund, 42 
Langham Street, Great Portland Street, 


London, W.1, asking for information? He 
tells me that in most cases they have found 
it advisable for adopters to write direct to 
their adopted children, as this greatly in- 
creases the children’s interest and speeds up 
the arrival of promised letters. In writing 
to him, please quote name, umber and 
nationality of your godchild. I am grieved 
to hear from him that there are still many 
thousands of children in the greatest dis- 
tress. 

Also extremely popular with 
of THE QUIVER are Dr. Barnardo’s 


readers 
Homes. 
They have not far to go to find needy 
children to shelter and feed and clothe, but 
it is much more difficult to find the means on 
which to bring up their large family. I 
have the following letter from the General 
Secretary : 


Ss 


““T have to acknowledge with many thanks 
your letter to hand to-day, enclosing cheque 
for £100, for which I send herewith official 
receipt. It is with especial pleasure that we 
note that this amount represents contributions 
from members of THE QUIVER Army of Helpers 
towards our Garden City Home, and on behalf 
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Council I desire most 
heartily to* thank all who have contributed 
towards this sum. The gift is a truly generous 
one, and we much appreciate the sympathy and 
interest of which it is the outcome.”’ 


of our Director and 


I was very sorry to be prevented by illness 
from being present at the Annual Féte held 
at the Albert Hall on January 21, when for 
over two hours the arena and orchestra were 
occupied by boys and girls from various 
branches of the Homes, and a remarkably 
interesting and varied programme was Car- 
ried out by them. The Duke of Somerset 
presided, and the Duchess of Somerset re- 
ceived purses for the benefit of the Young 
Helpers’ League Funds. 
helpers were there. 


I hope some of my 


Our activities certainly run in the direc- 
tion of helping the children, and we are not 
likely to be blamed for that. Here is a 
letter from the secretary of The Reedham 
Orphanage which tells of a timely gift: 


**I beg to hand you herewith official receipt 
for £19 os, 6d., representing subscriptions from 
the Army of Helpers, and I am instructed to 
ask you if it is possible to convey to that body 
the very grateful thanks of the board for this 
gift. It comes at a most opportune time, as, 
owing to an outbreak of scarlet fever among the 
children, very great additional expense has 
been thrown on the funds by reason of the extra 
nursing staff required, and also the fact that no 
children were able to leave the home at Christ- 
mas, and so the housekeeping bill was very 
greatly enlarged.”’ 

The Fund for 
for blind 


Sunshine House—the home 
still and has 
passed £30. I hope it is going a long way 
further still. I must mention a particularly 
splendid effort on the part of the school- 
children of Newton Valence, near Alton, 
who, under the supervision of Mrs. Chandler 


babies—is open, 


and her helpers, gave a most successful 
entertainment which realized £2 8s. I wish 
I had space to say more about it. The 


blind babies found champions also amongst 
some school-children in 


“This small contribution comes from a 
Sunday school class of girls of twelve years of 
age. They were very much interested in your 
blind babies, but unfortunately they have only 
pennies to send instead of pounds. So I en- 
close for them a postal order for 1s. 6d. It is 


Yorkshire: 


very small, but times are hard. We may be 
able to do more another time. Meanwhile we 
shall remember them in our prayers.—I am, 
yours faithfully, 

“A S.S. TEACHER FROM YORKSHIRE 


I want to assure the kind subscribers that 
the value of their gift is unaffected by the 
amount. They have given in pounds of 
sympathy and _ practical 


interest, and as 





many pennies besides as.they could afford— 
truly noble help for which I thank them 
most heartily. 

The Church Army also adds a vote of 
thanks in received 
from a reader of THE QUIVER. Its work is 
far reaching and very useful, 

St. Dunstan’s, whose work needs ‘no ad 
vertisement, is still, I am glad to say, sup 
ported by us, and Captain Jan Fraser tells 
us that our help is much appreciated : 


acknowledging £1 1s. 


‘I am most grateful to you and to the 
members of THE Quiver Army of Helpers for 
the generous contributions of £41 2s. 6d. In 
these days, when appeals to charitable impulse 
are being made on every side to relieve the 
great distress prevalent throughout Europe, we 
fully appreciate the gener sity ¢ f those who sup 


I 
port our funds. ‘This donation is very welcome, 


and I thank you and the members of Tue 
QutverR Army of Helpers very sincerely and 
cordially on behalf of our blinded soldiers and 
sailors.’’ 

I have refrained out of modesty from 


mentioning the $.0.S. Fund until the end, 
because it is in a very special sense my own 
fund, but I must that I 
am horribly proud of it! Only started in 
September, it has received £129 14s. 6d., of 
which £44 4s. 6d. earmarked for the 
lighting of fires in cold rooms 


honestly confess 


was 
I can assure 
ontributed to it that they 
value for 


all those who have « 
have had full money in the 
warmth and happiness and comfort of those 


then 


who needed it; and I 


can conscientiously 
ask readers to continue to support this 
fund. As a matter of fact, there are one or 
two cases just now for which a_ little 
financial help is most necessary. Miss S 


has suffered for veat an internal com- 


plaint, and is a chronic invalid. She worked 
as long as it was possible, but it is now quite 
impossible, and she has no one to support 
her except a sister, who has recently been 
out of work. Her mothet very delicate. 
Miss S. is most anxious to go into a home 


both for her own comfort and to relieve the 


burdens of the little household, and I be- 
lieve she could be got into a home if 14s. 6d. 
a week were forthcomin . 6d. of this is 


assured, and I should very much like to be 


able to guarantee the deficit, or most of it, 
for a time at least. I feel th: 
doing real good. Miss S.’ 
of the black Midland towns, not at 
suitable place for an invalid. 


t we should be 
1ome is in one 
all a 


Seamen's Hostel Started 





Readers will be interested to hear that the 
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building of the hostel for seamen was to 
begin at the of January. This 
makes it all the more imperative for us to 
complete our collection for THE QUIVER 
Room in it as soon as possible. I cannot 
give you the exact figure at which it stands 
this month, as we are accumulating parcels 
of jewellery, etc., before having them valued. 
Please remember that I shall not leave you 
in peace until we have the £250, and send 
along everything you can possibly spare in 
money in kind. ‘Two letters received 
lately bear valuable testimony to the need 
for the hostel. One is from a reader, person- 
ally known to me, who lived for years in 
Copenhagen. 


end news 


or 


She writes : 


** My sisters and I are looking up some odds 
und ends for the Silver Thimble Fund; we 
were all pretty well cleared out during the war, 
you know, but if we can help even in a small 
way to get that Quiver Room in the Seamen’s 
Hostel, I shall be glad. I know what a boon 
the Seamen’s Home was to the sailors going to 
Denmark; I have spent many happy hours and 
1elped with many teas given to the English 
sailors over there.”’ 

The other says: 

“T enclose ros. donation to the collection for 
the Seamen’s Hostel as a small token of grati- 
tude for my son’s safe return to me; he was a 
sailor for the war, and appreciated to the full 
many kindnesses wn him in hostels at 
various ports.” 


sh 


The Colonial QUIVER 





More and more copies of THE QUIVER, 
having spent a period of usefulness in the 


home country, set forth to continue the 
good work overseas. There was an excellent 
response to my appeal for offers to send 
regularly to lonely settlers, whose needs 


are again vividly described by the Hon. Sec. 
of the Colonial Correspondence League : 


Thank you s 


much for offers of THE QuivER 
vou have so kindly sent on. ‘They are most 
acceptable, especially now I am hearing from 
a good many of the settlers to whom I wrote for 
Christmas. ‘The Canadian offer is going to a 
poor fellow up in the North of Alberta who 


lost his wife last vear 


and is evidently having 
a struggle 


to get on (the farmers are having a 
very hard time just now, as after four years of 
drought and bad cr ps they got a fair harvest, 
only to have to sell ’ 


almost at a loss as prices 
have been so much | 


wered; I am told many of 


them are going bankrupt, others are having a 
great struggle to keep going). The above man 


writes that he is 


terribly lonely; his papers had 
topped and he 


for 


was anxious some nice 
reading I have received several sad letters 
telling of losses, sorrows and privations. One 
New Zealand woman thought she was being 
hoaxed at first, she could not believe anyone 


nl ’ 7 
would write to her or send her literature out of 


S 


us 


uw 


pure love and kindness; when she 
genuine she just opened her heart 


S.O.S. Call of the Month 


** Will you please try to help me 
for babies’ woollen wear? I am an invalid, 
and my sole income is £20 a year. I am too 
weak and ill to do anything but a little knitting 
with large pins. ‘The articles I make are 
dainty and pretty and would make charming 
and useful christening presents. I have, ready 
for sale, a lovely peacock blue woollen jumper, 
skirt, hat and gaiters to three years, £2 17s. 6d. 


found it was 
out to us.”’ 





to get orders 


This set I cannot repeat as the making ex- 
hausted me. Six very dainty white woollen 
jackets, 7s. 3d. each, suitable for babies from 


birth to twelve months for indoor or night 
wear. Of these I could take orders for more. 
am so desperate and anxious.—A. H. Y.” 

This appeal is warmly supported by a 
clergyman who has known A. H. Y. and 
her circumstances for years, and I hope for 
many requests for the address of one whom 
it will be a real kindness to help. 

Last month I was able to print a most 
happy and cheering letter from Ethel W., 
whom we had been instrumental in sending 
to her brother at Weymouth, where we 
hoped she would soon be restored to health. 
I am extremely sorry to have to report that 
her visit was brought to a sudden end by 
the death of her mother. The is a 
terrible one, for they were most devoted. 
And it is very sad that the cure had to be 
terminated so abruptly. I hope that later 
on it may be possible for it to be resumed, 
but she writes: 


loss 


S¢ 


‘* At present I cannot see any possible chance 
of returning to my brother’s, as you see my 
dad and eldest sister could not be left alone. 

Will you please accept my best thanks for 
cheque, which is a great help to me, as 1 have 
not been at all well again lately, and it takes 
so much t things when one is 
not strong. Please thank for me very kindly 
the reader who sent the cheque. It is indeed 
kind. I do sincerely hope that in the future I 
may have good health and bé able to resume 
my business and help to cheer some of the 
lonely ones, as I have been cheered and helped 
by THe Quiver friends.” 


get necessary 


\ sheaf of touchingly thankful letters 
acknowledging Christmas gifts to empty 


grates was enclosed by the vicar of the poor 
parish in the Midlands with this note: 

“JT enclose some letters acknowledging 
I wish 
you could have seen the joy they brought 
to the recipients.” 


your most kind and generous gifts. 


Stop Press S.O S. Call 


I had already printed the S.O.S. call of 
the month when I received a letter which 
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makes me ask my kind helpers to lend me 
both ears, for there are two calls of equal 
urgency. The second is from an old friend, 
the “lady with a delicate husband and 
several children,’ to whom many readers 
have shown kindness, but who still has a 
terrible struggle: 


‘* I was hoping to be able to write a cheerful 
letter and tell you all my news, but I know you 
will be sorry to hear that my husband is very 
ill, worse than he has ever been. . . . I had to 
stop away from work last week, and, of course, 
my pay stopped too; but to-morrow I must go, 
and as I have to leave before eight and don’t 
get back till nearly six, it is a long time to be 
away. . My great piece of news was that 
we have a prospect of a house in April. It 
seems almost too good to be true, and it will 
make such a difference. I shall still have to 
struggle and work just as hard, but it will be 
working for my own home. I don’t know how 
I am going to get into it, but I mustn’t let the 
opportunity slip, and we shall not need any- 
thing more than beds and chairs and tables. 
Would you think I was taking too great a 
liberty if I asked if you thought any of THE 
Quiver helpers might have any worn linen— 
household linen, I mean—to spare? I should 
be so grateful, for I shall have to get the furni- 
ture on the ‘out of income’ system, and I 
shan’t have any money to spend, so any ‘ done 
with’ things would be a real help to me.” 

For a long time Mrs. A. has had to live in 
one room, far from her work, and to board 
some of the children out. I am delighted to 
hear of the prospect of a house at last, and 
it would be a real joy to make the moving 
in easier for her. She deserves much. 
Luckily, her letter arrives just in time to 
appear in the April number, and I am sure 
some of my helpers will be able to supply 
her need, while perhaps others will find that 
they have duplicates of useful things which 
they can spare for the furnishing. Please 
do not hesitate to offer anything so long as 
it is useful. I shall gladly supply the 
address. 


Anonymous Gifts 
kind 





The following gifts are acknow 


ledged with many thanks: 


Seamen’s Hostel.—B. E. J. 


£2 2s. 


(sale of camera), 


Sunshine House.—Anon., 
2s. 6d.; ‘‘ For the Blind 
House,”’ 7s.; Anon., £1. 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes.—¥. W. H. (Birming.- 
ham), 1os.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; G. N., 10s.; A. B., 
Ipswich, 53. 

Save the Children Fund.—A Grey Cat, 2s.; 
Anon., 2s. 

S.0O.S. Fund.—A. N. L. 
C. F.4 208. 

Also my best thanks to the following fo 
letters and gifts: 

Miss Thompson, Mrs. Mileham, Mr. 
Watchous, Mrs. Jennings, Alfred Martin, Mrs. 
Haworth, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss Graham Gilles- 
pie, Mrs. Nathan, ‘ Elsie,”? Miss Hunt, Miss 


12S. ; Anot., 
Babies at Sunshine 


(for G. cs. 5s. 


Walker, Miss Connell, Miss Plummer, Mrs. 
Haynes, Miss Hargreaves, the Hon. Mrs. 
W. Feilding, Miss Lizzie Kislingbury, Miss 
Fulton, Mrs. Fingland, Miss Howes, Miss 
Winifred Bull, Miss M. A. Walker, Mrs. 
Richardson, Miss Lilian Nichols, Mrs. Wesley, 
Miss Minnie Allan, Miss M. Hamilton, Miss 
Woodham, Mrs. Cranstoun, Miss E. Roe, Mrs. 
Young, Miss L. A. Robinson, Miss Dolly 


Robinson, Miss M. Smith, John Procter, Esq., 


Miss Grace Holskamp, Miss Anderson, Mrs. 
Roe, Miss Bound, Miss Dorothy Wilson, Mrs. 
Heep, Miss Alice Long, Miss Vernall, Miss 


Joan M. Burt, “ Rainworth,” ‘* Bobby,”? Edge- 
worth, Miss Shirley, Miss Hinton, Miss 
Clough, Miss Rose Johnson, Miss A. Robbins, 
Miss Preson, Miss Shann, Mrs. Judson, Miss 
Kaye, Mrs. Caudwell, Miss Crouch, 
M. A. W. S., Miss Isa Watson, Miss Whiles, 
Miss C. Elwin, Misses Bates and Male, Mrs. 
Walden, A. G. Paterson, Miss Rogers, Miss 
Ronsley, Mrs. Procter, Mrs. Hickson, Miss E. 


Henderson, A. L. Coghlan, Miss Alice Reid, 
Miss Winnifred Kirkham, Mrs. Day, Miss 
L. K. Baker, Miss Evans, Mrs. Jones, Miss 
Ethel Wharrton, Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. Drewitt, 


Miss Mabel Griffin, Mrs. Turner, Miss Stand- 
ford, Mrs. Harvey, Mrs. Southern, Mrs. High- 
field, Mrs. Tansley, Miss Brett, Mr. 
Dalton, Miss de Bary Rubeck, Mrs. 


George 


Paterson, 


Miss A. Ruby ‘Taylor, Mrs. Chandler and 
others. 
Will correspondents kindly sign their 


names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 
Address: MRS. GEORGE STURGEON, THI 
QuIveR, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
With best wishes for a happy Easter, 
Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 








eside the 
till Waters 


ROVERBS represent the hard-won 

wisdom of the human race. And so 

it is always at our peril that we flout 
any wise saying which has come to us 
from remote times. For it was always a 
serious thing to live. In this uprooted time 
of ours, when the human race 1s on its feet 
watching for something—it knows not what 
—we are aware as our fathers had no need 
to be aware how very serious a thing life 
is, and what delicate arrangements are 
needed to evade disasters. 


From Primitive Times 





All primitive peoples were rich in pro- 
verbs. Small nations or nations which had 
a rather grim and precarious experience, 
contending year by year with a poor soil 
and a sour climate, were always peculiarly 
rich in proverbs. or proverbs are the 
result of thinking, anu the tendency to think 
is apt to become strong in people who are 
having a hard time. Rich, opulent peoples. 
to whom things come easily, are for the 
most part without proverbs. They did not 
need that nimbleness and patience of the 
spirit which are the breath of this particular 
kind of wisdom. And so it comes to pass 
that whenever life in general seems once 
again to be becoming difficult and even 
dangerous we are in the mood to listen to 
any wise old observation, and not to think 
the less of it because it has come from far- 
off days when people had not, indeed, our 
wonderful civilization, but when it would 
seem they had time to think about life and 
about things beneath the surface. 

There is a note in most of those old pro- 
verbs which is apt to offend us in these days. 
It is what you might call their leisureliness. 
They will not promise you anything while 
you wait, or even next day. They make 
much of the influence of time. Perhaps 
they err on the side of caution; but even if 
that be so they are of value for an age which 
is nervous and in a hurry. Certainly they 
Will hold out no promise of a swift return 
for any pains you take. They will assure 
you, indeed, that what you honestly put into 
life you will get out of it, and perhaps with 
interest. But the transaction takes time. 
Anything that comes easily, goes easily; 
and a really good thing is worth working 
for and waiting for. The fact is, proverbs 
belong to the stone age; whereas we were 
born into the age of steam and electricity. 


“Proverbs and a Proverb’”’ 
By 
Rev. J. A. Hutton, D.D. 


The consequence is we are apt to be im- 
patient of the slowness of proverbs. They 
always seem to be walking on foot; whereas 
we think walking on foot a waste of time. 
And so it might seem that this old wisdom 
has no value for people like ourselves: we 
live in a different world. 


Eternal Dangers 





Anything that was ever true of man is 
still true. Any danger which once upon a 
time beset him, besets him still. This 
danger may take a new form and may ap- 
proach us from a new covert; it may also 
have different consequences. But beneath 
the surface it is the same. This is true of 
bright and reassuring things; and it is true 
of things that are sinister. We can read an 
old story from the Bible, let us say, or from 
Homer,—a story embodying some poignant 
human emotion—the story of Joseph making 
himself known to his brethren, in Genesis; 
or the story of the parting of Hector and 
Andromache, in the Iliad. And, although 
long centuries of time separate us and deep 
gulfs of change intervene, as we read, 
behold time and space fall away, and we 
shed tears as though it were the very hour 
and we near by when Judah is interceding 
for his young brother, and Joseph cam no 
longer restrain himself. Man is the child 
of God in this—that like his father he is the 
same yesterday and to-day and for ever. 


“Train Up a Child” 





And now let us look for a moment at this 
old-fashioned instruction: ‘‘ Train up a 
child in the way he should go and when he 
is old he will not depart from it.’? The 
words are spoken, of course, in the first in- 
stance to parents. There can be no doubt 
that it is God’s arrangement for the human 
race that parents should teach their chil- 
dren. I can believe that there is something 
which children can get only from those who 
begat them; something of such a kind that 
if children do not get it from their parents 
they never get it: they have to live and 
they have to die without it. 

Now there is no creature of God, I can 
believe, down to the very level of the jelly- 
fish, which does not acknowledge this re- 
sponsibility. I have seen a hen step out in 
front of her large family of helpless birds 
and stand ready to defend them against a 
great brute of a dog. She might have run 
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The Childless Mother 
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HOUSE 


PART IIL (continued) 
CHAPTER III 


I 
ROBABLY she had expected him. It must 
have seemed t her, so Stonehouse re 
flected as } followed the shrivelled old 


lim and gorgeous 


passa ge 
and impossible Orientalism, 
4 natural st | to his enmitv. Men did not 


ate her, or th lid at their peril. ‘Ther 
she would be 1 t danverous. The luckless 
Frederick, so the story ran, had snubbed her 


at a charity bazaar, and had made fun of her 
ng. And } ad stolen and finally shot 
himself for her sake. Verhaps she thought there 


was a sort of inevitability in this programme 


2 


and even admire the 
splendour t place. Her taste was a 





e and flan ant as herself, but it, too, h: 
SCE 1 vulgarity, which at its worst is imit 
tive of the best, a stupid second-handness, a 

y \ i lent f-distrust. She was not 
ishamed of what she was She was herself al 
through, and she trusted herself absolutely. She 
wanted colour, and there was colour. yh 
want Gr ] 3; in a Chinese pagoda 
ind tl we the Phe hou was like i 
te l i < ur tect toa cra 
and every stick a I it Was tanat 
ilering 
1 woma } i her head and st 


Her toil-worn face with the melanchol\ 








y eyes was 1 rutable, but Stonelx ¢ 
guessed at the wift analysis he was unde 
zg g. In his it temper he could afford t 





i witha 
I} m wa i i jilare | make it 
tw at least of the respectable Kensingto1 
house must have been rificed. rhe walls 


were decorated with Egvptian frescoes 


anc 

Chinese embroideri and silk divans which 
ht have figured nema producer’s ide ll 
ofa Turkish hare wer t haphazard on th 
mosaic floor the centre a stone fountain of 
the modern 1 tive hool and banked wit! 





1 noisily Somehow it oftere 
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anted it, just she had wanted t Greek 
columns. TI Was even a certain magnifi- 
cence about t m’s lity It was so 
less] wrong that it attai a kind of 
] I t1o1l 
She hers sat on t edg her fountain 
ind fed a gorgeous 1 iw, who f is gilded 
h receive ff ngs witha t iend- 
Ness But a Stor ise entered sl sprang 
a l ran t ‘ o p ets 
like n excit ld 
| t | : ] 
He} it i l 
I forgot it,” he id 





tt l 
| think a t just 1 ring up. I 
ave a pain—and | i \ jeune 
mme, *e1 ul for t me it 
aoe ¢ + ly 





\ nocent, t t | a child « an 
' il wi troys without } vledge or ill 
vill 
Ho want tl ) you; 
asked 


‘Always ull ze time 


And ou giv ™m n 





‘Like vy Monsieur le docte 
his hatred made it pons 
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THE QUIVER 





“My fees are fairly reasonable, at any rate. 
I’ve helped some people for nothing.” 

“Because you love them? ” 

“No.” 

“C’est dommage aussi. You should love 
someone. It is much ’ealthier. I love everyone. 
Per’aps I love too much. I make 
You make and sometimes 
mistakes. autres. ‘Ze 


experiments. 
leetle 


operation 


experiments 
Comme nous 


Was a grand succe but ze patient die.’ I 
know. Some of mine die, too.” 

“Prince Frederick, for instance? ” 

She lifted the row of pearls about her neck, 


and considered them dispassionately. 
“That canard! You think 
Ce pauvre Fredi! ’E couldn’t ’ave given mea 


’e give me these? 


chain of pink coral. I could ’ave bought ’im 
and ’is funny little kingdom with my dress 


money. As to ze old pearls, my agent ’e 


pour ence 


set that 
urager les autres.” 

“Cosgrave among them?” he suggested. 

“ Monsieur We won't talk about 
im just now, if you please. *E make me ver’ 
cross. I ’ate to be cross. You think me a bad 
But I am not a bad woman at all. 
I make things seem jolly that are not jolly at 
all—ze woman who sit next you at dinne1 
ze food—ze bills who wait for you at ’ome—life. 


story 


going 


Cosgrave? 


woman. 


If you take too much of me you ‘ave z 
?eadache. Enfin, ce n’est pas ma faute. I ’av 
so much to give. I ’ave so much life. One 
life, one country, one ’usband is not enough. 


But I am not bad. If 
things they would give me an order and a nice 
long title—Grande Maitresse de la Vie, Prin 
cesse de Joie 

She paused, then lifted her eyebrows at him 
to see whether he appreciated the joke. ‘* Ah, 
well—no. I talk too much about myself. Tell 
me instead think of my leetle ’ome. 


pas?’? She waved towards 


there was any sense in 


what you 
C’est joli, n’est-ce 
the Chinese embroideries, and added, 
child’s absolute content, ** I like it.”’ 
“I suppose you do,” he retorted. “It rémind 
me of a quaint old custom I read about some 
where. When our early ancestors were building 
a particularly important house they buried a 
few of the less important citizens alive under the 
foundations. It seemed t 
influence on the building process 
She offered him her 
seemed to be considering |} 


with a 


have a_ beneficial 


cigarette-case. She 


s remark carefull, 


Suddenly she laughed out with an unfetygned 
enjoyment 

l see. My victims, hein? You can make 
leetle jokes, too. But why so ver’ serious? I’m 
not burying you, am I?” 

“No. You couldn’t. And you're not going 


to bury Cosgrave. Oh, I 
my time and yours making 


don’t want to wast 





accusations or ap 
pealing to what doesn’t exist. I only want t 
point out to your—vyour business instinct that 


Cosgrave isn’t worth burying. He’s poor and 
he’s unlucky. He won’t bring you luck or any 
thing else. Much better to let him go.” 

“Let ’im go? But I want 


’im to go! Yes 





terday. I would not see ’im. I didn’t want to 
see “im.” 

“That was a good reason. It’s all 
late in the day, though Iwo m 
Cosgrave came to England with about 
I know told me. And now that’s 


gone. where 


because he 
You 
“IT make a guess, my friend.” 
“He bought V 
man in 


know 


you pre 
his position.” 
“Someone ’ave to buy them, 
good-humouredly. } 
It’s not polite.’ 
“Now he’s at the ¢ 
to go back to his j 


my rooms for the first time for weeks. He 


was—was almost mad. When he first car to 
England he was very ill. That d not concern 
you. But what may concern is that he has 
become dangerous. He threat 1 to shoot 
you.” 

“Well, before ’e know me ’e threaten to shoot 
*imself. Decidedly, ’e is etting bett that 
young man.” 

Her shameless infectious laughter caught hit 
by the throat. He wanted to laugh t and 


then thrust her empty laughi 
the water of her mic fountain till she died 
There 


were people who were better dead Ee 


had said so, and it was true for all France 
Wilmot and her childish sentimentality Sud 
denly the woman in the hospital and this riot 
ous houri were definitely merged into one m 
posite figure of a mindless greed and \ : 
ness. He clenched his hands behind his |! : 
hiding them. 

‘If you would only sit vn we should ta 
so much ’appier,” she said regretfull \ 
seem so far off—so ‘igh up Please t dow! 

“I don’t want t 

** Because you’re afraid we might get 


together, hein 


Well, you stand up there, t 


and tel mie something, lel r \ t 
love nobody. You a L 1 "a your 
man, who ’ave made ’is in ze world and 
now ‘ow rotten everybody « You ’ave 
"ad ‘ard times, and ’ard t is ver’ bad for 
everyone, for either t 1 and re 
broken, un’appy pe I t 
t p and then 7e-N at at ler th ai al y else 


Well, vou are ze big, ’ard g mal But j 





I le Mor R ugh 
br \ i 
le ‘ ta e fellow with 
a i " ft Not \ t 
And y re not t I f 
Kk want someor it id and let ’im 
crv on ’is should \ t Ip ir and 
you fuss over ’Im 1 nd t put 
s eart affaires in ts 1 e at all 
C’est ridicule enfin 
He looked away from her that she should 
not see that this tir he had struck home 
She had knocked the weay t ot nis kand 
ind for the moment, in hi tonishment and 
pain, he could not even hate her. It was true. 
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THE QUIVER 





He couldn't help 
strength and ability were, as she said, of no 
use. That was what Cosgrave had meant when 
he had laughed about the adenoids. He had 
failed Cosgrave from the moment that Cosgrave 
had demanded love for himself and human 
tenderness. He had no tenderness to give. He 
was a hard young man. He said slowly and 
with a curious humility 

“I used to back him up when he was a kid. 
Ile trusted me, too; and it’s got to be a sort of 
habit. I want him to be hay 4 


Cosgrave any more. His 





Because you are so un’appy yourself? ” sh 
asked him. 
“I’m all right,” he said stubbornly. And 


then he added, still not looking at her: “ Please 
give him up—so—so that he won’t break his 
heart over it. I’m not a rich man either, but 
lil make it worth your while.” 

She sprang up with a 
exasperation, 

“*Ow stupid you are, my cle-er friend. Yor 
are like ze old father in ze‘ Dame aux Camellias.’ 
You make me quite cr This Rufus—I can’t 
give ’im up. ’E don’t belong to me. I n 
ask for ‘im. ’E come into my dressing-room, 
and I like ’im for ’is check and I give ’im a 
good time. Now he is ennuyeux. *E 
marry me and make an honest woman of me. 
She patted Stonchouse on the shoulder with so 
droll a grimace that he bit his lip to avoid a 
gust of ribald, incredible laughter. It was as 
though by some trick she changed the wh 
aspect of things so that they 


gesture of amused 


want to 


» 


be ame sil 


comic. ‘* And now I ’ope you see ’ow 

that is. And plea take M eur 

away and keep ’im aw I don’t ask 1 
} +? - > 

wetlel, 


Ilis anger revived against her. And it wa 
i thing 
bitter, personal ange 
‘It can’t be done like that. You can’t tal 
gs-‘away from a di 
Let him down gentl 
intil he has to { 1 
“No,” she said. “You lon’t understand 
You ’ave not ’ad my exper ‘ 


"ang on ’e get much w If I push ‘im off 
poof !—an explosi ! f 
girl who is not like me at all ar mari 
respectable, and ’ave ‘*¢ 
what ’e want. But it 1s not my affaire, and 
won't be b 
nnuyeux.” 





He stared at her in a _ perfect whit 
letestat n 

I t w ted time Vi < 

vr n as the i \ ‘ret 

ery is, and now h in go and 
himself. re vor t 1 of 1t 
street becau re lever.” 

She ki i oh fu i m in 





apart from Cosgrave altogether—a 





[That same night ave, frustrated at the 
theatre, tried to force an entrance to the Ken 
sington house, and the 1 woman, seconde 
by a Japanese manservant, fl him out agai 
and into the arms of a policeman, who promptly 
arrested him. Stonehot went bai for hit 
and there was a strange, scene in h 
own rooms. 

For this was not the ge man w 
had met Connie Edw lity with « 
apathetic resignation. He wa nt and 
dignant. His sense of t was a sort 

ntoxication, which gave an extr linary f 
fulness to his whole bearir torn a 
threatened, the misery that stared t « l 
haggard bl eyes shrivellit the heat of 
ali t animal fury (And t he stammet 
too, wliich wa mically what tl ther R 
( rave W ld ave 

‘I—I love her. I'v ‘ ne ¢ 
That Connie busin ' e ; rl aff 

lly flirtation—this the real t I—] 
ni-man now N-no one’ ng to play fast 
] with mie No, » J I 

t to have it out with 1 I’ a t t 
explanation at least, 11°)1) ‘ 

| what?” Stonel 
loved me,” ¢ { ted 
I n't believe it 
‘You d vt be t \\ t d 
a t it Didn't Ix as th 
Didn't } t witl I 
l) ’t sil tal thi le 
Ww 1 would have ta 11 
n n’t happen t t w r 
S ‘ l ed. Ve ti 
t pretend to be or 
ive advanced tl r} 
ive struck hit s the face But 
in time, not f but as tl 
1 ip by at of } 1 
‘Oh u i! \ t te ul 
You aren't « apabl tT un t g Ve I 
block, a machine don’t ‘ 1 g 
out rolling p le ar thi ] 
] as n stear \ t a meé 
it al You don't ] an t even V 
What do u know t thir 
Ile was rote in | and 
: lear ry with an i ne 
nst t 1 t ] 

ad white under th tt IT had 1 
( And he knew vy that he n 
| rat 1 n n 

1 te childhood; that 1 sly he hx 
! 1 the nowled t h affecti 

in epen t vat i ecret pri 

a tali in against he 1 l ew what 
tter lation, terrifyir " Ile mx 
ti R A t rest 
that \ l nd f But 
t ‘ first t | id train 


himself too long and too 
carefully to speak with 
that Cc ld, 1ronk in 
flexion. He sounded in 
his own ears formal, un 
convincing. 

‘You’re wrong. I ad 
care for you. 


care. l b 
friend. Id 


You’re my 
understand—in 
any rate. 
When I saw how un 
happy you were | went 
to her, I tried to reason 
with her——” 

He broke off altogether 
under the 
that greeted his state 
ment. The next instant 
Cosgrave had tossed his 
hands to heaven, shout 
ing with a ribak 
laughter. 

~<a, heaven, you 
poor fish! You think 
you can cure everything. 
I can 


said— I suggest, 


amazed stare 


imagine what vou 
made 
moiselle, that vou reduce 


the doses gradually.’ ”’ 


It was so nearly what 
he had said that Stone 
house flinched, and sud 
denly Cosgrave seemed t 
feel an impatient com 
passion for him. ‘Oh, 
I'm a beast. It is jolly 
decent f you You 
meant well. But) you 
can’t help " 

And (fat was what 


She had said. Stonehouse 

made no Ile saw himself as ridicul 
and futile. Ile with disgust at h 
own pain. If he had lost Cosgrave he 
to have done with the whole 
quickly and once and for all. 


answer! 
Wass ck 
wanted 
business now 


There was a sense of finality in the shabby 
room. The invisible bond that had held them 
through eight years of separation and silence 
had given way. It was almost a physical thing 
It checked and damped down Cosgrave’s ex 


citement so that he said almost calmly 

“Well, I shan't 
You'll have that 
here, back to my 
aren’t any beastly 
only mosquitoes.” 

Ile waited a moment, as though trying hard 
to finish on a warmer, more note. 
Perhaps some faint flicker of recollection revived 
in him. But it could only illuminate a horrify- 
ing indifference. He went out without so much 
as a “good night.” 


attempt to see her 
satisfaction. Ti 
jolly old swamp, where there 


get out of 


women, decent or indecent— 


wenerous 


The morning papers gave the Kensington 
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THE DARK HOUSE 





‘*There was no doubt that 
Mr. Ricardo knew where 
he was going’’—p 456% 


was one 
out- 
had not so 


ncident due prominence. It 
feather in Mademoiselle 


headgear. The Olympic 


Labelle’s 


ravgeous 


much as standing room for weeks after. 
Cosgrave kept his word. He did not see her 
again, and within a week he had sailed for 
West Africa—to die. But ten days later Stone- 
house received a wireless, and a month later a 
letter and a photograph of a fair-haired, tender- 
eved, slightly bovine-looking girl in evening- 
dress. It appeared that she was a good woman 


and the daughter of wealthy and doting parents, 
and that in all probability West Africa would 
see Rufus C ; 

Stonehouse kept the photograph on the table 
believed that it 


sgrave no more 


of his consulting-room. He 
amused him. 
3 
Still he could not work at night. He re. 


sumed his haunted prowlings through the 
But he took care that he did not pass 


Frances Wilmot’s house again. He knew now 


streets. 





THE QUIVER 





that he was afraid. He was ill, teo, with a 
secret, causeless malady that baffled him. There 
were nights when he suffered the unspeakable 
torture of a man who feels that the absolute 
control over all his faculties, which he has taken 
for granted, is slipping from him, and that his 
whole personality stands on the verge of dis- 
integration as on the edge of a bottomless pit. 

For some weeks he hunted for Mr. Ricardo 
in vain. He tried all the favoured spots which 
a considerate country sets aside for its detractors 
and its lunatics, so that they may express them- 
selves freely, without Mr. Ricardo 
seemed to have taken fright and vanished. 
But one afternoon, returning from the hospital, 
Stonehouse met him by accident and followed 
him. He made no attempt to speak. He meant 
this time to find out where the old man lived, 
and, if possible, to come to his assistance, and 
his experience had taught him the danger and 
futility of a direct approach. He followed, ther 
fore, at a cautious distance that it was not 
always possible to maintain. Although it was 
early in the afternoon, a dense but drifting fog 
wrapped the city in its dank folds, and the 
figure in front of him sometimes loomed up like 
a distorted shadow, and then in a moment 
plunged into a yellow pocket of obscurity. 

Mr. Ricardo had evidently been speaking, for 
he carried the soap-box slung over his shoulder. 
It was extraordinary how fast the lame, half- 
starved old man could walk. 

They crossed the park and over to Grosvenor 
Place. There was no doubt that Mr. Ricardo 
knew where he was going, but it flashed upon 
Stonehouse that he was not going home. ‘There 
was something pressed and sternly in earnest 
about the way he hurried, as though he had 
some important appointment to keep and knew 
that he was already late. Once Stonehouse had 
to run to keep him within hearing. 


success. 


They went the whole length of Victoria 
Street. Stonehouse had been physically tired 
out when he had started. Now he was not 


aware of being tired at all. A gradually rising 
excitement carried him on, unconscious of him- 
self. He had no idea what he expected, but he 
knew definitely that something deeply significant 
was about to happen to them both, that they 
were running into some crisis. i 

Outside the Abbey the fog became impene- 
trable. The traffic had stopped, and the lights, 
patches of opaque rayless crimson, added to the 
confusion. There were people moving, how- 
ever, faceless ghosts with loud footfalls, feeling 
their way hesitatingly, and them Mr. 
Ricardo vanished. Almost at once Stonehouse 
lost his own bearings. In the complete para- 
lysis of all sense of direction which only fog 
can produce he crossed the wide street twice 
without knowing it. Then he came up suddenly 
under the spread statue of Boadicea and into 
little knots of people. A policeman was trving 


among 


to move them on without much success. They 
hung about hopefully, like children who cannot 
be convinced that a show is really over. 





“It’s no good messing round here. You 
aren’t helping anyone. Better be getting 
home.” 

Stonehouse knew what had happened. It was 
extraordinary how sure he was. It was almost 


as though he had known all along. But he said 
mechanically to one slouching shadow : 

“What is it?” 

A face, dripping and livid in the fog, like 
the face of a dead man, gaped at him. 


“Some old fellow gone over. No, he didn't 
tumble, I tell yer. You cawn’t tumble over a 
four-foot. parapet. Chucked ’isself, and I don’t 
blame *im. One of them police launches °a 
gone out to fish ’im out. But they won't g 
‘im. Not now anyway. Yer can't s tw 
feet in front of yer, and the tide running t 
fast.” ‘ 

Stonehouse felt his way to the parapet 
peered over. Above the water the fog was pitch 
black and moving. It looked a solid mass. Hi 


could almost hear it slapping softly 
pillars of the bridge as it fl 
now Mr. 


Ricardo had travelled with 








way. His death did not seem to Stonehouse 
tragic but only inevitable and nical It wa 
as though someone had played a gra 
Significant, not unkindly j at Mr. Ricarde 
expense. Nor did Stonehouse feel ret for 
he knew that he could have done nothi: A 
Mr. Ricardo had said, it was not material thi 
that had mattered. He h¢ not killed hit 
because he was starving but because th 
struggle of his spirit with the enigma 

had reached its crisis. He had gor eA 
meet it with a superb gest of flance w 1 
had also been the signal of surrender and 
acknowledgment. 

The crowd had moved on at last I 
muffled silence and darkness St 
thoughts became shadowy ind fanta 
Though he did not grieve, he knew that a st 
had shifted under the foundatior fh ment 
security. Death took on a new aspect lt 
seemed unlikely that it was mply the « 

He found himself wondering how far Mr 
Ricardo had travelled on his journey and 
whether he had met his ener 1 to 
face with him, had become recor 

CHAPTER IV 
i 
E did not know why he had nsented t 
receive her, unk it was beca 
knew that they would 1 t il it 

ner or Jater. He felt ver abk met 
her—cool and hard and lear-thinkis It 
was early yet. A wintry sunlight rested his 
neat ordered table, and he ld smile at the 
idea that in a few hours he would begin to be 
afraid again. 

She had made no appointment. U1 1 

me caprice or other she had drive 
h loor and sent up her card n 





voila !” 


inscription, “Me Standing at his 
window he could just see the long graceful lines 
of her Rolls-Royce, painted an amazing blue— 
pale-blue was notoriously her colour—and thi 
pale-blue-clad figure of her chauffeur. It 
occurred to him that she had chosen the uniform 
simply to make the man ridiculous, to show that 


there were no limits to her audacity and power. 


She was, he thought, stronger than the men 
who thought they were ruling the destinies of 
nations. For she could ride rough-shod over 
convention and prejudice and human dignity. 
She was perhaps the last representative of an 
autocratic egotism in a world in which the in- 
dividual will had almost ceased to exist. She 


seemed to him the survival of an eternal evil. 
And vet when he saw her he laughed. She 
was so magnificently impossible. It seemed that 
had put on every jewel that she could carry. 
She was painted more profusely than usual, and 


she 


her dress was one of those fantastic creations 
with which producers endeavour to bluff through 
a peculiarly idiotic revue. But she carried it 
all without self-consciousness. It was as natural 


to her as gay plumage to a bird-of-paradise. 
She g him her hand 


pave ner 
laughed and hands 


then 
an 


and 
with 


to kiss, 
shook instead 
exaggerated manliness. 

“e It 
mise. I 
i ve 


bad ’abit. 

You see, I make ze return 

ll. And ’ow kind u to see me.” 

“It didn’t occur to you that I might refuse, 

he told her. 
‘No, that’s 


said. is a 
my pre 


Ca 


true. I never thought about it. 





\ "ave a leetle time for me, hein? ” 

** About ten minutes,’’ he said. 

He assumed a very professional attitude on 
the other side of his table. He wanted to non- 
plus and disconcert her, if such a thing were 
possible. Now that his first involuntary amusi 
ment was over he felt a return of the old 
malignant dislike. She had cost him Cosgrave’s 
friendship and he wanted to hurt her, to get 
underneath that armour of soulless good-humour. 


* [ knew that y 


i'd turngup one day or other,”’ 
he said 


he looked at him with a rather wistful 
surprise. 

*’Ow clever of you! You knew? Don’t I 
look well, hein 1 feel well, quite all right 
But I say to myself, * Ve yons, ’alf an hour with 
nothing to d I pay that cross doctor a visit.’ 
I would ‘ave come bef re, but I ’ave been so 
busy. We re’earse ‘ Mademoiselle Pantalonne,’ 
ze first night to-morrow. You come? I send 
ve a ticket.’’ 

hanks That form of entertainment 
wouldn’t entertain me—except pathologically. 
And if I went to the theatre I’d rather leave my 


profession outside.”’ 

* Path-pathologically,”’ 
sounds ’orrid, rather rude. 
still, hein, doctor? ” 

‘** Does that sur 

~_ 


she 


echoed. ‘* That 
You don’t like me 


rise you? *? 


t 
pri 


surprise me ver’ much,’? she admitted 

Srankly. She picked up the photograph on the 
1 . - . 

table and examined it with an unconscious 





THE 


DARK HOUSE 





impertinence. ‘* You like ‘er?’ 
** That sort of woman? ” 

*©T don’t know,’’ he said. 
he ‘ 


“ce 


she asked. 
** I’ve never met 


She is not your wife? ”’ 

** She is Cosgrave’s wife.”’ 

It was evident that although the episode had 
been concluded less than three months before she 
had already almost forgotten it. 

** Cosgrave? Ah, oui, le cher petit Rufus? 
There now, did I not tell you? Didn’t I ’ave 
reason? ‘Tell me many "ave ’e 


t?’? 


, >ow babies 
go 

** They were married last month,’ 
observed. 

** Ah, lala! But ’ow glad I am! 
she is the right sort for ’im. 
I would write and tell ’im 
per’aps better not, hein? ” 

She winked, and there was an irresistible 
drollery in the grimace that made his lips twitch. 
And yet she was shameless—abominable. 

‘* The ten minutes are almost up,’’ he said, 
‘‘and I suppose you came here to consult me.’’ 

He knew that had not. She had come 
because he was a tantalizing object, because she 
could not credit his invincibility which was a 
challenge to her. She laughed, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

‘* You are an ’orrible fellow! You think of 
nothing but diseases and wickedness. I wonder 
if you ’ave ever ’ad a good time yourself, ever 


> Stonehouse 


I can see 


A nice leetle girl. 
*ow glad I am—but 


” 


she 


laughed, like I do, from ze ’eart? ” 

He looked away from her. He felt for a 
moment oddly uneasy and distressed. 

‘* No, I don’t suppose I have.” 

“Ah, c’est dommage, mon pauvre jeune 


homm« But you don’t like me. What can I 
dc > 3? 

‘© T don’t expect you to do anything.’”’ 

‘* Not my business, hein? No one ’ave any 














business *¢ who ’ave not got an illness. Ver’ 
well. I will ’ave an illness—a ver’ leetle one. 
No, not ze tummy-ache. But a leetle sore throat 
now. \ know about throats, hein? ”’ 

** My speciality he said. 

** Bien, I ’ave a leetle sore throat, fatigué 
plutot, * ne and ’e go. I smoke too much. 
But I ’ave t oke. It’s no good what you 
say.”” 

‘I’m sure of that,’’ he said. 


He made her sit down in the white iron chair 
behind the screen and, adjusting his speculum, 
the light. He was bitterly angry 
because she had forced this farce upon him. He 
felt that was laughing all over. The pretty 
pinkness of her open mouth nauseated him. He 
thought of all the men who | 


switched on 
she 


had kissed her and 
had been ruined by her as though by the touch 





of a deadly plague. He pressed her tongue 
down with a deliberate roughness. 

“You ‘urt,’? she muttered. But her eyes 
were still amused. 

‘“*A great many people get hurt here,’’ he 
said contemptuously, ‘‘ and don’t whine about 
it,?* 


«(To be concluded) 
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No. 2.—Summer Flowers from Seeds 
By 
H. H. Thomas 
(Editor, ‘* Popular Gardening”) 


* It is my faith that every flower weal 
Enjoys the air it breathes.”’ , 
jos it breathes. the morning sunshine as he contemplates 


LOWER-GROWING from seed is a the magical development of the seeds from 


Little troubles vanish like mists in 


recreation to be recommended to thos the sleep of the winter to the sunshine of 
who seek relief summer flowers. 
from the vexations of ; Some people are born gar- 
everyday life. It deners; they have intuitively 


a tascinating occupa 
tion, full of delight 


from the moment the 


the correct touch that coaxes 
the sleeping seeds to life, that 
stimulates the growth of the 


seeds are covered with seedlings and helps’ them 
soil until the plants through to blossoming time 
blossom forth in pet with comfortin and tender 
fect beauty, as the car 

pageant of the garden Love for the flowers is one 
progresses towards of the essentials of successful 


high summer. None 
who watch the birth of 
the flowers can fail to 


eardening. Dean Hole wrote 
that “He who would have 






beautiful ( n his garden 
be impressed by the 1 t ha ry tiful roses in 
miracle of resurgent his heart,” and it is with all 
life which unfolds in kinds of flowers. True affe 
all its majesty and tion counts care a_ pleasure, 
splendour as_ the Py and the observance of prosaic 
season advances “ - = tails more or le a holida 
Seeds sprout to seed Perennial Cornflower ‘ 


lings, sce dlings grow te plants, 


Why Seeds Fail 


and, under the gracious infl 





ence of sunshine and showers It is an easv matter 
the plants yield up their en most se¢ 
chanting blossoms. it 


germinate, and 
( r still to fail. 
They will not sprout 


unle they have 


The Sunshine of Flowers 





Every gardener, whether a 
beginner or one versed in the ent warmth, 


e and air, and 


secrets of the soil, feels a glow 
of pride and a quickening of 


naitions are 
the pulses as, in response to pt ded only when 
his tender care and _ solicituce the seeds are sown at 
for their welfare, the baby the correct depth. It 
plants grow lusty and stron they are covered too 
he dreams of a garden filled to le wil 
overflowing with ivy and fi n zs 
grant bloom, and the probl ‘ 1 dee 
of the workaday world are seen ‘ ke 
through — ros ured — s} 
tacles, which, as spru ad “ e a I av 
vances, every garden lover Blue Annual Larkspur ifficient moisture. 
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SUMMER FLOWERS 


Cover 
Lightly 


Most ama- 
teur gardeners 
sow seeds too 
deeply. The 
merest sprink- 
ling of fine 
soil or sand is 
sufficient cov- 
ering for the 
smallest seeds, 
as those 
of poppy; 
larger seeds as, 
for instance, 


those of 


such 


can- 
dytuft, should 
be covered 
from a quarter 
to half an inch 
deep, whi le 
those larger 
still, like sweet 
peas, ought to 
be put an inch 
or so down 
There is no 
need to be 
mathematically 
precise in this 
matter; com- 
mon sense and 
a little judg- 
ment alone are 
required In 
practice, it 
suffices if 
poppy seeds, for 
example, are 
scattered on 
finely broken 
soil, this being 
subsequently 
raked over, 


A Common Error 





Another common error is the practice of 
sowing too thickly. One has only to take 
notice of the vigour and beauty of self-sown 
plants, which have full room for develop- 
ment, to realize how important it is to allow 
seedlings as much space as they need. If 
they are cramped for room they become 
weak and spindling, and their blossoming 


season is short. If, on the contrary, they 








Hardy Herbaceous Flowers in a Formal Garden 


are not crowded by neighbouring plants, 
they become lusty and well bran hed and 


blossom freely throughout many weeks. 


Blue Flowers are General Favourites 





Blue is a comparatively colour in 
gardens and the most fascinating of 
all. One of the loveliest blue flowers is the 
annual anchusa, or alkanet; the plant is of 
eraceful growth and bears flowers of the 
most brilliant blue. Cornflowers, though 


rare 
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plebeian, are scarcely surpassed for intense 
blue colouring, and as they are among the 
most easily grown of all they should be in- 





cluded in every collection. Love-in-a-mist, 


or nigella, and those two low-growing 
flowers, nemophila and 
phacelia, are other blue 


flowers that no garden can 
afford to dispense with, 


Pink Flowers to Grow 
from Seed 

Of pink flowers to rais« 

from seed in spring, the 

mallow, godetia, larkspur, 





aster, stock, sweet peas, 
snapdragon, cosmea, 
hawkweed, the pink 
annual gypsophila and 


poppies should be chosen. 
Some of these names may 
unfamiliar, but they 
denote charming flowers 
that are easily grown from 
seed sown out of doors in 
April. 
Gorgeous 


be 


flowers are 

found among those of various shades of red, 
such, for instance, as the scarlet tassel flowet1 
(cacalia), peas Royal Scot 
Charity, poppies, candytuft, the 
valerian, collomia, nemesia, stock, zinnia, 
and the red sunflower. 


sweet and 


annual 


Yellow is well represented by marigold, 
coreopsis, annual snap 
dragon, the Californian poppy, star of the 


chrysanthemum, 


veldt, fairy wallflower, gaillardia, and 
toadflax. 
Of white flowers, alyssum, sweet peas 


Constance Hinton and King White, candy 


tuft, aster, stock, and tobacco flower ought 





not to be forgotten. All these flowers are 
classed as annuals; that is to say, from seed 
sown in spring they will bloom in the 
summer of the same vear. 
Charming Colour Schemes 

Delightful colour schemes can _ be 


arranged by the exercise of a little fore- 








The Creeping Gypsophila 


thought. How exquisite, 





for example, is 


the golden coreopsis when rising from.a 
groundwork of blue Jove-in-a-mist, or 
the blue larkspur from a_ soil  cover- 
ing of white alyssum! Sweet peas in 

themselves compris« O 


a0 many dainty shades that 
1 beautiful colour schemes 
can be itranged with 
them alone How de 
lightful it is to see t 
gether pal ye llow and 
pale blu crimson and 
maroon, blue and white 
rose and 1 ve! A ance 
through a catalogue w 
show Ww varictic 
ot these ) 
If a re of sweet pea 
is grown, tt flowers a 
each end suld be 
and lead up thro 
lavender, pal ! ec, ane 
pink to the stre er sha 
of red and n in tl 
centre It ect peas a 
grown In ul cacti 
clump may be of one colour or of two 
colours that blend well together 
Annual flowers are so uable becaus« 
they come into bloom in a fe nths fi 
seed sowing, but at this, the it seed 
sowing time of year, a sé nm ought also 
to be made of perennial flowers that an pbée 
raised from seed. The llin will on 
bloom during the coming mer, but then 
the vy will add greatly 1 I oO 
garden, and will continue to increase in 
size and splendour for ma ul Chief 
among them are carnation, pink del- 
phinium or larkspur, lupin, oriental poppy, 
scarlet geum, potentilla, M 1elmas daisy, 
chrysanthemum, bellflower in many sorts, 
blue and yellow flaxes, ] in, hollyhock, 
pansies and violas. If seed is sown in 


boxes of soil in a frame or 


seedlings being planted o1 


summer, they may be p 


in autumn. 


ut 


it 


rreenhouse, the 
yf doors for the 


» ry » ? 
permanent] 
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Some of the uses of the Otterburn Baby-Rug. 
= 









Fry mine 


Lage HUET it 





age The Otterburn Baby Rug 
As aCradle Coverlet. as a Pram Cover. 


Otterburn Baby - Rugs are such 
a wonderful comfort to Baby that 
Mothers almost invariably order a 
second Rug after a few days’ use. 


Thoughtful Mothers have bought 25,000 Otterburn Baby-Rugs during the last 10 years 
—solely from hearing neighbours speak well of them. Now, with the resources of two 
Power Mills, near Carlisle, to aid the output of the little, Century-old Hand-loom Mill 
up near the Border, Waddells of Otterburn have commenced to sell their Baby-Rugs to a wider field, 
through Drapers, Pram Sellers, Baby-wear Outfitters, and, in case of supply-diffiiculty only, direct by post. 


In seven Of Drapers, 
self - colours. | | Pram Sellers, 





As a Nursing Wrap. As a Cot Coverlet. 


































Size 30” x 36” Made from Neck-and-Shoulder Cheviot Wool. or post free 
Extracts from Buyers’ recent letters :-— 
From Essex. 2 . oar ae 19/12/21 Actual photograph of the 

f was so pleased with your Baby-Rug (Biscuit), Otterburn Baby-Rug: suitable 
received last week, that | am writing back to send for Pram, Cot, Cradle, or as a 
one along /0 my Jrother's address Nursing Wrap. Size 30 in. 
From Cardiff. 20/12/21 by 36 in., fringed at ends. 
“Wa viremely pleased with the Otterburn Kug Colours; Cream, Grey, Sky, 
rece ta sew days ago, and will be pleased if you Saxe, Rose, Navy, and Bis- 

forward one to —— as svon as possible,” uit 
From Liverpool. 5/10/21 
“Kindly S¢ nda wh fe B t Ay Ru y Ay return... - was , 
very pleased with the other Rug ‘iat you sent." Thi's sila da is 
bee é rd en Mine 

From Bexhill. Fi e 29/11/21 viurn Baby-Rug. 
“ Delighted with Otteréurn Baby-Rug. 





From Chelmsford 


“ The Rug has g n every satisfaction.” 


From Fife. 26/12/21 
“7 duly received Cream Baby-Rug, with which 1 
was very pleased."* 

Since 1821, Waddells of Otterburn have 
been famed for the honesty and character 
of everything they make. Otterburn Baby- 
Rugs, made by Waddells of the third and 
fourth generations, express Otterburn ideals 
in the fullest degree. . . . You cannot 
get wrong if the Rug you buy for 
your Baby bears the Otterburn silk- 
woven Label, but you may get wrong if 
you buy an imitation. 





fas 
= 
REG* TRADE war 


PURE WOOL 








The Otterburn “* Tab" should 
be particularly sought when 
you buy a Baby-Rug. It is 
there to protect you 
from dishonest and un, 
pe teoranel , a .S 4 4 se : EN trustworthy imitations 
Cream, Grey, Sky, Saxe : —— i 
or Biscuit Stocked 

Pram Sellers, and Baby-wea 
Outtitters. Rather than take 
an unworthy fimitati end & 
your 15/6 to the Makers, men- 
toning your usual Draper's 
Mame and address and the 
colour of the Rug needed. 
Write distin tly, please. 


OTTERBURN MILL LTD., ) ot , ” 
The Little Old Mill,"’ Otterburn, Northamberland. 
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Beecham’s Pills 
should be in every home W) 
for they are a safe, reliable “/ Y 
remedy for the common disorders UY 
and ailments which, at times attack Y% 
each member of the family The old 
people will find these famous pills of great 
help in dealing with the enfeebled digestion 
and faulty elimination which often accompany 
advancing years. Father will find them an 
excellent means of keeping fit and efficient 
while by their aid Mother will be able to do 
Z her work better and to avoid the disorders 
, Yy which often beset the home worker. And, 
4 Yfpp, i" grown up and growing up Sisters . 


and Brothers there is no more 


/y 


Yj reliable or useful remedy than 
the famous family S&S 
medicine S 


AVAVANAN 
\\\\\\\\\\\\ 


| 








The “ Axe”’ 
in the Home 


HE air is full of the ‘‘ Geddes axe,”’ 
and we all know the necessity of a 
vigorous pruning of Governmental 
expenditure if the country is to be saved 
from ruin. 
But is it not time that a Geddes Com- 
mittee went through the expenditure of the 
home? By that | do not mean the cash 


expenditure of the housewife, but, what is 
really far more important, the expenditure 
of the the 


asset of the home woman, her chief but very 


labour- labour which is chiet 


limited and precious capital. 
The ordinary 
i 


aome 


not 
in 


nan of the place does 
ited ot 


possesses 


realize what SLO k reserves 


labour his tic partnet nor 


’ 


how near bankruptcy his labour department 


1s. 


sometimes 


A New Geddes Committee 


The fact he 


e ftew pre 





that 


too 


servants 

and often the 
the of the 
beyond endurance. 


of t matter is 


and lOUS, 


strength of mistress 


] 


t 


and 


is taxed ali 


Appoint a Geddes Committee to examine 


into the running of your house. 


For example, if the scullery is in the 


basement, away from the kitchen, count 
the number of steps involved in the course 
of the day in the getting of meals, washing 
up, et 

Reckon up exactly what a fire in the up 
stairs mornin room means—in carrying 
coals from an outside shed, in lighting the 
fire, dusting, et \scertain how much time 
is involved it carrying dirty wate 
trom m t 1, (4) cleaning knives, 
(c) Was y p, then apply the ‘* Geddes 
axe’? ruth fliciently. 

Domestic work can be made easier. 

\rrangement is the first thing. Eliminate 
the “basement” busin Concentrate the 
“works” side of our business so as to avoid 
tiresome trudgin Do away with awkward 
angles. Burn or break or give away useless 
knick-kr 

Experiment. See what you can do with 
out—in the shay rmaments, old cloth: a 
discarded implements, etc. Simplify. Then 


reconstruct, 
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Cutting Down Useless 
Labour 


By the Editor 


Labour-saving devices cost money. But, 
oh, they are worth it in an office—and doubly 





worth it in a home. 

One can only mention a few in these 
pages. 
Stainless Steel 

Somebody has, said that stainless steel 


is one of the greatest discoveries of the last 
decade. Certainly there is no more tiresome 
job than cleaning knives, and this 
process is certainly abolished by the aid of 


stainless steel. The man of the house can 


1g tedious 


really enjoy a green salad knowing that 
his poor little wife will not have to break 
her heart out afterwards removing the 
vinegar stains. 


The trouble with stainless knives hitherto 


has been, to put it frankly, they won't cut! 


This trouble, my readers will be glad to 
know, has been got over. A little con- 
trivance for sharpening stainless knives 


1 


has been put on the market, and by | 


assing 


your knives through the little machine once 
a month or so they will be kept just as 
sharp as ever the old style ones could be 
made, and the “stainless” finish is not 
interfered with at all. 

Next to knife-cleaning one of the most 


laborious jobs of the day’s work is “wash- 


ing up.’? Most people hate it, and it has a 
way of repeating itself three, four times a 
day with the most appalling monotony. 
Try to reduce this hard labour as much 
as possible by seeing that the scullery sink 
is the right height (most of them involve 


that the 
drying board is spacious, and that a good- 


perpetual posture to tall people), 


sized drying rack is installed. ‘These, with 
a plentiful provision of hot water, will 
lessen the terrors of the daily nd. 

tut the trouble may be entirely abolished, 
| aw at Harrods the other day the neatest 
of contrivances in the shape of a kitchen 
table, which, by litting up the “lid,” dis- 
closes a kind of tank. In this tank are pro- 
vided slots for all the dishes, spoons, cups, 
etc., of an ordinary full-size meal The 
housewife simply sweeps all the dirty dishes 


into this handy receptacle, puts the lid on, 
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touches a button, and—hey, presto !—a flood 
of boiling water does the work, even to the 
drying process. What a relief to the ser- 
vantless mistress! 


Peeling Potatoes 

I have “washed up” many a time, but 
must confess to being beaten by the job of 
peeling potatoes. I tried it once; it seems 
simple enough, just like peeling an apple. 
But, alas, in actual operation it is a heart- 
breaking job. Yet women do it every day, 
week in and week out, year after year. 

Yet it is possible to get a small, inexpen- 
sive machine—the size of a large saucepan— 
into which one drops the unruly potatoes, 
turnips, etc., presses a button—and they 
come out shaven and clean! Another bless- 
ing to the overworked housewife. No, the 
machine isn’t expensive—33s., I think—and 
it will peel three pounds of potatoes in 
about three minutes, with the aid of the 
kitchen tap. 

Lives have been lost over the family wash. 
I could give instances where women, unused 
to such hard labour, have attempted to do 
the family washing themselves, have become 
overheated by the exertion and the steam, 
have caught a chill—and died. Isn't it 
worth spending a few pounds to avoid this? 
The Family Wash 

There are various contrivances on the 
market to rob the family wash of its terrors. 
There is the wonderful electrical con 
trivance, costing £50 or £75; that will eat 
up sheets and blankets for a large estab- 
lishment. But for the more modest house- 
hold such a little contrivance as the “Swift- 
sure” vacuum washer will make washing 
more a pastime than a day to be 
dreaded. The makers of this are so confi- 
dent of its powers that they offer to send a 
washer on approval for fourteen days. 

There are various other washing machines 
obtainable costing more than this. A typical 
Canadian washing machine—worked by 
hand—costs £6 6s. or £8 8s., with wringer 
complete. 





day 


The orthodox way of eleaning a carpet is 
to get a hard broom, apply it violently to 
the surface of the offending floor, beat all 





the dirt and dust up into the air—and let it 


settle down again (possibly on the lungs of 
the unfortunate operator). The betier way 
is to extract the dust—draw it up into a 


vacuum Cleaner, and then bury it in the dust- 


bin. 


There are many vacuum cl 


eaners on 
the market, some worked by means of elec- 
tricity and some by hand. Of the latter 
class a very useful example is the British 


Queen Suction Cleaner, which 
49s. 6d. and only weighs 3? |b 


4 


only 
Her 
the makers are so contident of its merits that 
they are willing to send it for a free four- 
teen days’ trial. 


Glass for Baking 


Do you know what a 





trouble it is to 
clean out an old-fashioned baking-dish after 
cooking a pudding? Also the extra work 
involved in cooking ; 


Iruit, etc. in one 
utensil and having to transfer it to anotl 
before serving? It is now possible « a 
to put glass dishes in the oven, to cook the 
food in them (as hot as you please), and 
then serve in the same dish« a great 
ing of labour, with the assurance of ad 
cleanliness. Casseroles, tart dishes, 
bakers, meat platters, can all | btain 
in glass that 
oven. 


will not 


These are a few of the 


saving devices that have recently been in- 
vented by people who real that to 
economize women’s labour is a great f 
to the home and to the State. 

Do not lose heart or break your | c on 
the old-fashioned methods. In . 
saving devices. 

One simple job has always held terrors 
for me—that is, the “si pli ” Job of knock- 
ing a nail in the wall. As a matt t, 
1 understand that it was not ent 
inexperience that was to blame. In ler 
to knock a nail in a plaster wall one ought 
to cut a hole, plug it, and knock the nail 
in the wooden plu; rpenter’ ) 

The other day I | t a *“ rawlplug ” 
set. This, I find to my eat tisfaction, 
enables the simp est me t kn 
in plaster, brick, I t. etc.. without 
troubie, oince then V e! nxing 


« 


rawlplugs’’ all over t yu 


‘4 < VCT iit 
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PITTI ee 


i Wotlels Baigain 


50,000 yards 


“CARESSA’ FADELESS 


50” CASEMENT CLOTH 


Range MF123. You can have this splendid 

Fabric in all colours—guaranteed absolutely fadeless { 112 
in any climate. Use it for Curtains, Draperies, 2 
House Frocks, Overalls, etc. It is 50 ins. wide, a 
and Handleys price is only i ace 


Range MF124 is a superior Repp “Caressa” 2/113 


Casement Cloth, also guaranteed fadeless. 50 ins. wide. per yd. 





§ hould any cloth 
fad e, wie sup pew 
a fresh leng 

ree Of ae to 
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Write for Patterns without delay. 





SOUTHSEA 


PTUTTTITIIT ITT re 





FOR REMOVING 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR) 


No woman who has any sense of beauty 
will deny that wi spat hair is one of the 
greatest drawbacks to good looks. 


Realising this, women of all times have put 
themselves to any expense, and have endured 
considerable pain and discomfort in order to 
rid themselves of this great disfigurement. 

Nowadays electrolysis is a prevalent “cure” 
for this evil, but in reality this process involves 
i great deal of unnecessary expense, waste of 
time and pain. 


rhe simplest, quickest, and most effective 
treatment can casily be carried out by any 
sufferer, in the privacy of her home. This is 
the recipe :— , 


_ Procure about 1 oz, powdered pheminol | 
from your chemist; mix a sufficient quantity | 
with a few drops of water into a stiff paste. 
\pply this carefully and thoroughly to the 
hair you wish to remove, and allow the paste 
to dry. In a few minutes it can be gently 
Scraped away. The skin is left absolutely 
tree from hair, and should then be carefully 
washed in warm water, and if desired, lig ghtly 
dusted with a little talcum powder. 





LEMCO has stood 
the test of time and 
use in every corner 
of the world. It is 
the most highly 
concentrated form 
of beef known—a 

pure unseasoned 

beef extract. 
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3/4 per lb 












> T@Lscccces 

i) Chocolates are simply 
irresistible especially atl 
lunch or Grnner: 


The untts are 80 Generous 
insizeand thelr Cemyres so 
Gainty that 11s fascinating 
Lo Prk and Ch0o0se 
















ONO (e)0' 
DRAW ? 


Learn to Draw 
Fashions—lIt Pays. 
ndon’ rading ‘ Ar 










THE PRINCIPAL, 
Stadio 73, 
Associated Fashion Artists, :. 1.22 








C. BRANDAUER « Co., Lr0., 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt 









SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS A 
‘i ttenti 


lrawn to the 
NE w PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. iple Box « 
either 104d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


San 


series, 














2d. Stamp. 
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SAMPLE !est\noula 


F. CHIVERS & CO., Ltd., 
9 Albany Works, BATH. 


i Shere are many uses for— } 


ive irpet Sc r all D m 
i Greasemarks, Soap fem a n & ‘ “> 
ONE TABLET WILL CLEAN A LARGE CARPE T. dg wah; 
tally applicable for t h vation of I As ad 
1 Hangings. Hassock ; Chute Za Plush gi 7 . 
5, Gee ‘ ogg cl ete 
lais from the Best -S lal 


' 
he Land 






The Order of 
he Bath 


EAMS 
nishing—the 
drawing-room, the 


fur- 
andthe 
lounge and_ the 
library, the sitting-room and the bedroom 
have been pic- 
tured by the artist, planned by the archi 
tect; the home-maker of all ages has exet 
cised his and 


have been written about 


dining-room 


described by the novelist, 


wits strained his purse on 


them. I wish to put in a plea for the 
Cinderella of the Household—the Bath- 
room. 


Why is it that so little attention is given 
to the bathroom : 
ning a house 


Phe architect when plan 
usually overlooks it till the 
last, when he cuts an odd-shaped bit out 


of the corner of another room, squeezes a 
bath into it and a wash-basin, and then 
leaves the plumber to do his best—or his 
worst—with the job 


I ask, in all seriou 
not pay 


should we 
more attention to the bathroom ? 
If I were planning a house I should con 
centrate first on the scullery and pantry, 
then on the kitchen, and then on the bath 


ness, why 


room. You smile. IWhat about the dining 
reom? 

The dining-room will look after itself 
There is always a great hollow space tor 


vou could forget the walls as soon as vou 
could forget the dining-room. 
room. (with 


on to the 


The drawing 
opening out 
unfortunately will not let 


french windows 
garden 
you forget 


it; it follows about from 


you 
} Man of the 


suburb to suburb like the Old 


ea. 
Try to Lorpet the 


will te 


drawing-room the 


builder 1 you the french windows 


are necessary to hold up the house), leave 


the dining-room to take care of itself—but 


see that you get a s ullery and a kitchen 


and a bathroom. 
domestic peace 


The 


Phat done, you shall have 
and telicity. 
modern 


kenglishman is supposed to 


be the cleanest person in the world; if so 


Native virtue always triumphs in spite of 
difficulties. The old Romans may not have 
understood sanitation as we do, they may 
have neglected to cleanse their teeth with 


antiseptic tooth-powder—but 


realized 
the importance of the bath 


and their Im 


they 


The Cinderella of the House 
By 
Herbert D. Williams 


perial greatness rested on the solid founda- 
tion of the Bathroom. 

Perhaps in these economical days we may 
sigh in vain for the magnificent marble 
baths that formed an everyday luxury for 
our Roman predecessors, but at least in our 
homes we may make the way of life a little 
and pleasanter by common-sense 
arrangements and decent plumbing. 

A friend of 
dowed, has at last succeeded in buying a 
house of her own. She was tired to death 
houses and other people’s 
rooms, and at considerable sacrifice has at 
last achieved the tiniest of cottages in a 
distant She has furnished it 
frugally if tastefully, but the first thing she 


easier 


mine, none too liberally en- 


of furnished 


suburb. 





Economy of Labour 


\ new little wash-basin fitted into the bedroom. 
shampoo syringe. 


Note the 
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An Ideal Bathroom (The ‘*Colwyn’’) 


Note that every fitting (even the taps, towel-rack, etc.) is in white ¢ 1 war 

iad done to the ho ec Wa to install me any rate, on one ¢ n « I ther, 
manent washstands, hot and cold water, in getting impatient at tl I 
the bedrooms tions, and angry at being locked out, 

This she did on the score of economy burst the door dow1 
She cannot afford a maid, and cannot aftord I forget exa u eque pute it curs 
the time and energy to carry clean water to me now that I he pent on 
nto the bedrooms and dirty water out of building I t he 
them had instead spent tl f : on 

Can you providing a second i 

If you cannot, why do you do it dav after would have tl } ( 
day, week after week, year in and yeat we not, each and all, ave ned six 
out? times the = ser e and pi * from an 

But perhaps in your case the whole family additional bathro t we should have 
washes in the bathroom. Do you know the used every dav than fror a ld, tied 
eXasperations of the bathroom queue We veranda we could and ad n once 
were a large family at home in the old a week ? 
days, and then, as now, I regularly, winter If, theretore, vo lo not choose to have 
and summer, indulved in the luxury of the your bedroon fitte with — the propel 
morning cold bath SO did also some otf apparat is for washi t = l have 
my brother two bathrooms at least an additional 

Boys will be boys, and unfortunately do interoom where « Ww I nds 
not learn to take their turn in the queue even if the bathroom is engaged, 

as phil phically as the theatre-goe1 \t Th ized 
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By. APPOINTMENT TO HiS-MAJESTY-THt KING 





THE BATHROOM 
Qo! Uy HE O 


ATTRACTIVE 


SANITARY_ EQUIPMENT 

















THE “KNOWSLEY” 


THE MODERN MANUFACTURING METHODS OF THE HOUSE OF DOULTON CAN 
PROVIDE YOU WITH EQUIPMENT FOR THE BATHROOM 


OF OUTSTANDING MERIT. 


DOULTON SANITARY EQUIPMENT Is ALWAYS OF THE HIGHEST CLASS 


AND IS SOLD AT STRICTLY COMPETITIVE PRICES 


COMPLETE DESIGNS FOR BATHROOMS WILL BE WIftLLINGLY SUPPLIED ON APPLI- 
CATION TO OUR LONDON OFFICE OR ANY OF THE PROVINCIAL SHOWROOMS 


Showrooms 
LONDON: Aceery EmeankMent 
MANCHESTER. Sr James's SQuARE 
GLASGOW : BoTHwe.. Srreet 


and Company Limited 
LAMBETH,LONDON. 


IN NUMEROUS DESIGNS 





Showrooms 
PAISLEY : HAWKHEAD ROAD 
LIVERPOOL : Preeson's Row 
BIRMINGHAM GRANviLLe STREET 
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Builds Sturdy Children 


Mellin's Food rears delicate children 
from birth onwards to sturdy growth, 
maintains the standard of health in 
thriving children. Easily assimilated 
and highly nourishing, it is the only 
reliable substitute for mother’s milk. 
Recommended by doctors and nurses 
for over fifty years. 
4 valuable bookiat sor Mothers and Sample of Mellen 
Food om receipt of Gd. stamps on applixaton to— 


MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD. PECKHAM, 
LONDON, S.E.15. 











President—U.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The ‘ARETHOUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBLRY HOMES 


Urgently Need £29, 000 


(Received to date, £6,500) 


Te prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work. 
B ave been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine 
”) Boys been trained for C cts gs tov and Emigrat 
1,tc@ Boys and Girls now being maintainec 
-~THRIR MAJESTIES _ KING AND Quem 
Céairman & Trea r—C. MALDEN, Es A. 


J hair F. “i. r LAV T« N, ES¢ 
Charman p mi ttee—HOWSON F, DEVII r, EsQ 
FoinkSecre H. BRISTOW WALLEN AND 
Hi G. COPELAND. 


Wegues, Sing shoud be mac lege able teand sent to 
The er wr tt Homes & ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue + - «= London, W.C.2. 

















ENGLISH BEAUTY 
ARE WE LOSING IT? 


English girls were once famous for their hair 
One has only to look at old tapestries, to read old 
romances to realise this, 

To-day there seems a sad falling off from tl 
national pride. Certainly we cannot all boast 
plaits of Rapunzel or Lady Godiva, nor can it be 
said of most of us what Chaucer said of ‘‘ Em ' 

‘* Hir yelow heer was broyde : in a tress 


Bihynde hir bak, a yerde long, I gesse 
But with a little trouble every gir we 1 have a 
thick, shining head of hair to add incomparably 
to her charm. The colour matters Tittle The 
*‘mermaid’s yellow pride of hair” is no m 
beautiful than the bronze or chestnut. 

Like everything worth hav ng, be autiful 
involves the sacrifice of a little tir ar tr 
Twice daily it must be brushed fo r ten or 
minutes with a stiff, clean brush. The most y 
hair in the world would look dull and lifele ifter 
two or three days’ neglect. 

In London and other smoky towns, the 
needs to be washed frequently to keep it « 
and bright. It is necessary not only to ch " 
good shampoo, but to keep the scalp moi 
well-nourished against the injurious of 





hard water. 

For the shampoo, there is, of course, not! 
to beat pure stallax, You can buy this 
chemists, but I do not think you can buy le 
4 1b. This, however, lasts so long that it i 
a very satisfactory way of buying it. It cle 
the hair as nothing else does, and put fe 
brilliancy into the most mouse-coloured | 
ever made a girl de — of beauty. 

Half the poor, straggly-lo hair i 
neglecting the simple rul ir culture. | 
of brushing, a really good shampoo, will 
hair of every girl looking its best 
revive a national glory. 


That Book You want 


FOYLES have it, or will per ppg obtain it. 
1,000,000 vols. (Second-H 
ibject in stock B 
Ment M requirer 
MOTHERRUOD. hy C 


regarding their Daughter 
18; 








FOYLES, 121 canteens Cross Road, London. 





It’s the CREAMIEST CUSTARD! 


and it is this quality which makes it so delightful 


with RHUBARB and all kinds 


children love it poured over 


of fruit. The 


sweet puddings — it 
makes them so much more appetising. Sold 
family packets and tins and small packets. 


Ml 


CREAM CUSTA 








} 


— wa 


room, near the principal bedrooms, facing 
east so as to get the morning’s sun. It 
should not be too large, otherwise it takes 
too long to get warm, but, please, it must 
not be a box-cuphoard or an odd-shaped 
space squeezed into the side of anothet 
roon. 

It is amazing what people will put up 
with in the way of bathrooms—but the most 
amazing thing is that in the average bath 
room nowadays about the last thing you 
can obtain is hot water! True, there are 
labelled “cold” and two 
** hot In practice, you may rely on two 
of them always being cold, and you can 
hope that sometimes the chill will be off the 
other two. In the good old days there was 
always a big roaring fire in the kitchen. 
The maid 


four taps, two 
” 


used to get up at six a.m. and 
light the kitchen fire first thing, before tak 
ing up the morning cups of tea.) Conse 
quently, in the morning, what time it 
ased you to stir, the water in the hot tap 
was fairly warm. If you wished for a hot 
bath at night you just hinted the matter 
to the cook, who put roast beef on the menu, 
left the boiler damper out a half-inch more 

washing up, and you were boiled red 


} 
1) 


Nowadays the average housekeeper counts 
he lumps of coal as she counts the silver 
in her housekeeping money—and the bath 
room tap is rarely hot, especially first thing 
the morning. 
Yet it is the simplest thing in the world 
to have hot water in the bathroom. Apart 
trom spe ial contrivances, and purely as an 
auxiliary, why not a simple gas-ring in the 
bathroom and an ordinary domestic kettle? 
mi have known people boil bathfuls of wate 
on the gas stove in the kitchen and regu 
larly and painfully carry them upstairs 
every time the baby wanted a bath, when 
could just as easily have saved them 
elves the labour by the expenditure of five 
shillings all told! 

But the true home-maker will not be con 
tent with makeshifts. The bathroom will 
be tiled all round (no peeling wall-paper to 
be sodden with the steam from the hot bath). 
The. floor will be solid and waterproof, so 
that it will not matter if you splash. (How 
uncomfortable it always makes me feel when 
staying in a friend’s house to observe the 


THE ORDER OF THE BATH 





water trickling through the dining-room 
ceiling after I have had my morning’s 
bath!) There will be provision for a 
shower-hath, also a hot-piped towel-rack, so 
that the mistress of the house does not have 
to carry the bath-sheet downstairs to dry 
by the dining-room fire every time you have 
a cold bath. 

There will be a conveniently arranged 
wash-basin. Also there will be proper soap 
and brush racks, where everything can be 
kept neatly. (Tablets of soap must fall 
into the water every day in millions of 
homes, and millions of tempers must be lost 
in consequence.) 

There must be a mirror so arranged that 
one can shave in comfort, and a nice little 
waterproof chest where one can keep one’s 
razors. 

Have I asked too much? Will the archi- 
tect, the house furnisher, grudge me this? 


The Proper Way to Take a Cold Bath 





And having achieved our simple ideal, 
may I not plead for the proper usage of the 
bathroom? May I not advocate the Order 
of the Bath? 

Some people cannot take cold baths. It 
will turn their feet red, their lips blue, their 
hands white. It will make their hearts 
palpitate violently and their digestive appar- 
atus go out on strike. If that be so they 
had better by far leave the cold bath alone. 
But for the average person a cold bath in 
the morning is a tonic and a stimulant. It 
keeps the body fit, it wards off colds and 
other ailments. Of course, it should be 
administered rationally. Some people’s idea 
of a cold bath is to undress slowly, tip one 
toe in the cold water, then another, and then 
gradually try 
Ugh! 

Try a wash down in hot water—hot as you 
can stand it; a quick plunge into the cold 
bath, a speedy rub down, and a brisk drying 
with a big bath-sheet that envelops you. Is 
there anything dreadful about the ordeal? 

Do you not feel wide awake, vigorous, 
warm ? 


the effect of more immersion. 


Come, then, and join the Order of the 
Bath. But see, first, that the groundwork 
Treat yourself to a decent bath- 
room, use it, and you shall know health of 
body and content of mind. 


is there. 








omesticity by 
lectricity 


hand, intricate 





The ‘Electric ’’ Sitting Room 
Without a Coal Box and requiring the minimum of 


trend of things domestic newer, quieter, 


towards simplicity and 
| 


ance of labour. In the oli that the old kitchen 1 
en there were plenty of servants flues, oven, ete } 
leap, huge fires fed by and more workable arrat 
bra work that needed daily We have been iid tha 
plenty of spare rooms and stair electricity How far ca 
scope fo! house pride, and to solve the vexed qu 
retaine! Nowadays differ- with the minimum of la 
obtain Now, in the first pla 
rapidly reaching the position admitted that, as an il 
rica where servants are few has certain advantages wh 
between, and where the good hou c- above other method to 
the members of her own is anxious for the idea 
rely on native resource to may be secured, at le 
daily work. Therefore, any method of control and d 
inning the house that involves are no matches to fuml 
extra dirt and dust, extra It is safe, too; as now 
being discarded in favour of risk of fire to a minim 


574 


brighter 


notices, for instance, in th 


dusting 





More Comfort, Less Labour 
By 
Alan Sullivan 





pre 


ces 





























‘ Whenever 1 see a woman 


with a beautiful complexion 
/ feel suve that could I but 
have a peep at her dressing 
table I should see w@ tin of 


Mercolized Wax,” 


Peggy O'Neil 
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“ Every woman needs Mer- 
colized Wax. Those witha 
good complexion should use 
tt regularly to preserve their 
beauty, while to those who 
lack @ good complexion it 
willindeed be a gift from the 
gods—giving a clearness and 
purity to the skin which can 
be obtained in no other way.” 

Winifred Barnes. 











“ The woman who aspires to 
the possession of @ perfect 
complexion should use Mer- 
colizead Wax every night. It 
ts the only substance which 
entirely removes the old dead 
skin, and gives to the /ace the 
bloomand sreshnesso/ youth,” 

José Collins. 


Six leading Actresses’ Advice on 
the Complexion 
































ERCOLIZED WAX is not a new 
invention, It is a wonderful pre- 
paration, well known to the beauties of 
bygone days, which has been re-discovered 
in recent years, and to which many of 
the most famous beauties of to-day owe 
their matchless complexions. 

If your complexion is dull, muddy, 
lined or wrinkled, there is no need to 
spend guineas on visits to beauty doctors, 
neither need you undergo the painful 
and dangerous operation of cutting or 
‘lifting '' the face. Simply get a little 


was to this marvellous prepa- 
vation that Ninon del Encios 

wed her wonderful com- 
plexion, whose beauty made 
her irresistible even inher ola 


ge.” Gertie Millar. 


friends.” 



































Mercolized Wax ts not a “If you would possess @ 
mew a ery No doudt it natural complexion throw 
away your creams and por 

ders and get a f 
hiced Waxfromyourchemist. 
You will need no ether beaw- 
tifier, and your complexion 
will de the envy of all your 


Marie Hemingway. used.’ 


Mercolized Wax from any chemist and 
apply it evenly all over the face and neck. 
It is not necessary to rub it into the skin 
—simply spread it over the face, the wax 
will do the rest. Gradually, impercept- 
ibly, the dull old, worn skin, with all its 
lines, wrinkles, and ‘‘sags,"’ will be shed, 
leaving in its place the fresh, clear young 
skin beneath free from every blemish, 
and with all the peach-like bloom of 
earliest youth. Try it and -see for 
yourself. A few applications will con- 
vince you of its unrivalled merits; but, 
remember, it must be Mercolized. 


“ Mercolized Wax is indeed 
the truest friend a woman 
little Merco- can possess. Site need never 
fear her greatest enemy—Old 
Father Time—for wrintles 
and lines never appear when 


Mercolized Il ax is regularly 
Hetty King. 
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Orphaned from 





ANT ! AND TWO CHILDREN Al 


ROYAL INFANT ORPHANAGE, 


WANSTEAD, ESSEX. 
Patrons: THetr Majresries 
Visitors w 


THE KING AND 


elcomed., Trains to 


QuEFE> 


Snaresbrook 


Infancy 


father’s 
before it is 


2 lost 


realised ! 


care 


Poverty and its conse 
quences! Orphans of 


professional men have 


been for nearly 100 
years the special care 
of this Institution, 


which made no appeal 
in the Press during the 
whole period of the 
Will you send 
help? Resources neat 

ly exhausted, 262 Cots 
now occupied, but 338 


war. 


how empty 3 


F TRAIN 


JOHN GORDON, Secretary. 
Williams Dea ’s Bank, Ltd 


Station. Bus Routes: 97, 10, 10a, 


Bankers 











YOUR OWN 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 


For a very moderate cost, and a 
very small upkeep. 


Think of the difference between 
lighting paraffin lamps and simply 
touching a switch. 

Ihe Plant consists of 55 volt 
driven by a }~ h.y Petr i, Paraftin, 
Engine, set of St ai > Cells of 
capacity, and Swit hb 


Dynamo 
or Gas 
75 amp. hour 


vard. This set is cap os le 
of lighting 13-14 30 ¢.p. lamps, and the price 
Is only £78 complete. The upkee p is negli 
xible. 
We also supply all types of Electric 


al Appar 
Send four penny stamps 
for our 1oo-page Catalogue. You will find 
our goods cheaper and better than you can 
get locally, and it will save you much mone 
n the long run 


atus and Fittings. 


We are Specialists. 





ECONOMIC ELECTRIC 


LTD, 
FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, w.1 
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THE VICTOR 
EASY CHAIR: 


Unquestionably = finest Easy Chair Value 


Market to-day. ugh only £4 t50the *\ 








has all the waihine of onan t , comfort and uty 
to be found in chairs costing from Well 
upholstered on a st wo well t with 
Springs, Stuffing and We g t y de 

able qualities, the “‘ Victor" is, indeed, t 

will be proud to own—a chair tl ill giv 


Write for Free Patterns 
of Coverings. 


61 London Road 
LONDON, S.E.1. 
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DOMESTICITY BY ELECTRICITY 


poisonous fumes. 
its aid if one chooses, without incurring the 
risk of falling asleep and setting fire to one 
self; one can switch it on and off from any 
point with equal facility. 

But more than that, it does actually save 


One can read in bed by 


labour and health. This can be tested in a 
Put cut flowers in a room 
lighted by electricity and they will last 
twice as long as in the same room lighted 
by any other illuminant. 

These facts ot 


simple way. 


are, course, 


As 


position is not so generally known. 


apparent in 
regard to lighting. to heating, the 


Many rooms in every house are only used 
for the day. 


room, say, for two and a half hours. 
bedroom—for dressing purposes—say tor an 


a short time in The dining- 


The 
hour or 


so. Eliminating these, there is left 


but a small part of the house that needs to 
be even 
throughout the day. Halls, living- and draw 
best heated by a small plant 


maintained at an temperature 


ing-rooms are 
in the basement, placed next the coals, and 
one that will consume but little fuel. This 
plant will also provide ample and constant 


hot water more cheaply than any 
other means It consumes house- 
hold rubbish that otherwise would 
have to be sent away. 

But for all those rooms which 
require only intermittent heating 
the electric radiator offers advan 
tages that commend it to the 
modern housewife It is portable 
and instantaneous It does not 
vitiate the air. It is cleaner than 


anything in the house, and, what 
is more 


Important 
| 


na 


a keeps other 
things clean a does awav with 


that grimy touch which so soon 
rests upon wall and curtains where 


coal fire 


a is kept burning. No 
matches. No wood. No cinders. 
No dirt. And when one leaves the 


room the fire is ready to leave too. 
These very real 
siderations, especially in the ser 
vantle 


surely are con 


ss house. 
To lighting and heating add the 
matter of cooking. It an inter- 


esting fact that some supply com- 


1s 


panies have so developed the art 
of electric cooking 


that nearly half 
th ‘ 


ec electricity they sell is used for 


this Purpose. Our readers may re- 


member that some years ago there Pe 
sprang up a fad for cooking meat 





and game in paper bags. It was argued, 
and quite rightly, that this method prevented 
the escape of the natural juices of the food, 
and not only saved weight which would 
otherwise be lost, but also gave the joint a 
better flavour. This was quite true. But 
when the first interest began to wane, the 
housekeeper found it was not possible to 
persuade her cook to keep up the practice, 
and that the cost of bags was rather more 
than she anticipated. : 
Now if you will imagine all these benefits 
multiplied and the bags dispensed with, it 
will be apparent why so much electricity is 
being used for cooking. To have a fire 
only when you need it, to extinguish it the 
moment cooking is finished, to save some- 
thing over ten per cent. of the joint, to 
preserve all the natural juices, to do away 
with all smell of cooking,even in the kitchen 
itself, to avoid having the taste of one dish 
blended mysteriously with that of another, 
to be able to leave the house and consign 
the dinner the care of the oven 
are some of the advantages that are claimed 
for the electric stove, and which have led 


to these 


l- 


le 
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The Electric Washing Machine 
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Cooking by Electricity 


to its adoption 
kitchen. 

But to go pne step further: 
matter of cleaning. 
member is that thi 
less cleaning than any other, but 
and dusting alway 
move dust 1s the only really clean. 
Most will admit this. To 
remove it means to get it out of the house. 
The ideal it in a bag, and 
empty the bag into a fire. There is only 
one method to get dust into a bag. It cannot 
be driven and must be drawn. T 
thing that will draw it is « 


so widely in the modern 
consider the 
The first thing to re 
electric house will need 
sweeping 
To re 

] 


are necessary 
Way to 


housekeepers 


way is to put 


he only 


ectricitv, draw 





it from 


and will be 


wite 


in 


=e 


al 


Carpets, Wails, Curtains, p 
tures and clothe h \ ium 
cleaner is light, portable, and has a 
knack of reaching places and 
beyond the reach of brush or b m, 
and, what is v« mport 
no wear on the thing being « 

Coming now to 
duties of everyday re, tine cet of 
hot water, tl f ) 
the half-dozen es of toast, 
Tuesday ironing, t Monda 
ing,— the bed warm 
cleaning, all these may _ be 
over to some electrical app! 
compl te confidence that t 
done quickly, qui 1 ef 
These are some rt t re 
the coming of el 


with minimum of lab 


Of course the | thon 


, 
has to be st ed but 
} ‘ 1 
always attack e bro 

. 

et the pr f he 1 ) 
fittings, etc., DV al 
estimate orf w \ 
cooking, lighting, heating, « 
electricitv—but also put dow { 
and faithfully the amount 


saved in lomest t 
j . 


and tear, food values, et 
found that the ele 
fe ar by comparts TY ()t 


aiwavs pe remembe j +) + 


and 
lower rate than 


for cooking 
much 
various supply comp 
particulars 
To sum up 
ideal 


powel 


no one secking to 
of a home—efficiency, « 

to meet and surmount emerge! 
can afford to pass Over the clain I 
tricity. It undoubtedly will solve 1 vy of 
the harassing problems of the housewife of 
the future 
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RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS 


EASY HOME CURE 


INSTRUCTIVE BOOK AND TRIAL PACKACE OF CURICONES FREE TO EVERY SUFFERER 


A Human Barometer. 





Are all your fingers knotted up, your limbs all twisted ; is your 
body racked with a constant gnawing pain ; is your life, in fact, 
nothing less than torture? Has Rheumatism, Arthritis, Gout 
or some like disease got you in its grip? If so, suffer no longer ! 
A London manufacturing chemist has discovered a remarkable 
home remedy that will instantly bring you relief and ultimately 
a cure, and this wonderful remedy you can have ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, together with an enthralling book, telling you how you 
may be cured of 


Rheumatism Arthritis Cout Muscular 
Lumbago Neuritis Sciatica Stiffness 


and all like complaints, no matter if you have tried dozens of other things, 
and nigh given up hope. It you suffer from any of the above troubles, if 
Arthritis has you in its deadly grip, if Rheumatism is in your joints or your 
muscles, take advantage of the startling offer that the manufacturers of this 
wonderful cure make. They have decided that they will present 


10,000 FREE PACKETS 


to sufferers who write for same. Don't send any money. Just your name 
and address and ailment to Messrs. Stephen Matthews & Co., Ltd., 
(Dept. K.M.1), Manufacturing Chemists, 19-21 Farringdon Street, 
London, E.C.4, and that your letter may get personal attention put in the 
top left-hand corner the name of Mr. Matthews, who will write you personally, 
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The New Furniture 


“Oh! we must have this dining- 
room suite, it looks so rich in effect ! 


ss 


Yes, dear, but leather-upholstered 
: “ee 

furniture is so expensive, 

“ But, John, it isn’t leather, it’s ‘ Rexine’ 

Brand Leathercloth —ever so much better 

than leather; longer wearing, cleaner, and 

much cheaper.” 

“It certainly looks like leather—same grain 

and colour, too. Would it match the rest 

ot the things ?”” 

* Rather ; and make housework easier, as | 

could just sponge over the material when 

soiled—it won't stain or become discoloured.” 


BRITISH 











LEATHERCLOTH 


THROUGHOUT 





Rexine Brand Leathercloth can be 
obtained in exact reproductions of 
all leather grains and colourings 


Your furnishing house 
can show you samples 


REXINE LTD., 
Rexine Works, Hyde, 


nr. Manchester. 1 
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HERCULES 
FROCKS 


ARE IDEAL FOR 
_ THE YOUNGSTERS 


because HERCULES 
fabric stands any amount 
of wear. The designs 
are simply delightful, 
and there is a charming 
variety to choose from. 
The material wears well, 
washes well and always 
looks well, and the prices 
are decidedly reason- 
able. HERCULES 
Frocks are acknow- 
ledged to be the most suitable and the most 
economical dress for children obtainable. 


HERCULES OVERALLS 


for women have the same characteristics. Ask 
your draper to show you HERCULES agar- 













No need to worry about their clothes. 


Ask your ments so that you may judge for yourself—and 
Draper remember, HERCULES material can also be 

fo show bought by the yard for making up at home. 
you 


“HERCULES.” OUR GUARANTEE 


Every genuine Hercules garment 
bears the * Mother and Child” ticket, 
and is guaranteed. Should any 
Hercules garment prove unsatisfac- 
tory in wash or wear, your draper 
will at once replace it FREE OF 
CHARGE 





If your draper does not stock Hercules, please send to us for patterns 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, Ltd. (Dept. D.F.), 


Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER 
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LOORS and tables scrubbed 
regularly with Hudson’s Soap 
prove that nowhere is wood- 
work cleaner than in_ the 
homesteads of Britain. Year 

in and year out this good old soap 

maintains traditional cleanliness without 

additional work or worry. “It’s much 
For washing better to use Hudson’s than it is to 
po hc live in dirty surroundings,” that is what 
eng nome =the British housewife says of this 


—for washing- ‘ 
up after meals. wholesome and sweet-smelling soap. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE. 


R. S. HUDSON LIMITED, Liverpool, West Bromwich & London, 
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— of Flay and Healthy Tou 


Here we see Farmer Brown graciously accepting from the youngsters Mackin- 
tosh's Toffee-de-Luxe, for it is a great favourite alike with young and old. 


Sold loose by weight at 8d. per } lb.; and in 
**Baby’”’ Tins 1/3 each, ‘ Tall’’ Tins 1/3 and 
2/6 each, and 4-lb. ‘‘ Family’’ Tins. All the 
flavours are favourites with everyone, every- 
where. 


Egy and Cream-de-Luxe. Chocolate Toffee-de-Luxe. 


Cocoanut-de-Luxe. Almond Toffee-de-Luxe. 

Calé-de-Luxe. Mint-de-Luxe. 

Plain Toffee-de-Luxe. De-Luxe Assortment. 
hintosh's Toffee-de-Luxe has 


IMACKINTOSHS 
Toffee-de-Luxe 


The Quality Sweetmeat 
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NOW READY 


ALL FOUR VOLUMES 


M’ Punch’s 
History of 
Modern England 


ssssssssssssass By CHARLES L. GRAVES sssssssssssssgs$ 


HE History is concerned not with our “tight little island” alone ; it 

has an imperial range. It also gives proportionate insight into European 
affairs ; and it traces, in many respects, the life and times of the nations 
under British sway. It presents, as no other work written in the ordinary 
vein of history could, a vividly real and human survey of the period under 
review—the seventy- -odd years, 1841 to 1914. 

As in a magic mirror, Mr. Punch presents a merry microcosm of the life, 
manners, customs, strength and weakness of modern England. Everything 
of permanent interest—all that is piquant, picturesque, or useful, is repro- 
duced from the Punch record to entertain, to instruct, and to edify. 


absorbing interest and of very real histori- ‘‘A remarkable first-hand picture of England ” 


Daily Telegraph. 


ee = ‘*No goo brary slic or ivate, can afford te 
“Social history in its most attractive form. = No good li — » public or private, can allord 
Scar = be without it Graphic. 
l = : at ie eae . 
= ‘Mr. Graves has done his work we Pall Mall 
“A pricele record Sunday Ewpress = Gasette and Globe. 


1,500 ie of Sparkling Narrative ; 500 Piguant Pictures 
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ORDER FORM 


Please supply to me set ..Of volumes 
f MR. PUNCH’S HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND, published by The House of Cassell 
at £3 3s. net the Set of Four Volumes 

Nam 

Ldidress 

Date 


i 


oS — — — — 2 a a anna 


ai sin ci ci di din i di dion linn tn dna tn ln ln ln tl ln tn ln ne 








Fouy Volumes, medium Svo. Antiqu dense 
y, Roval Blue Cloth, printed in (The House of Cassell i 
f im real Gold. 


y arran,cment wit Tie bipeeiahocs of Pu 


. S : la Belle Sauvage, London, E,C. 
The Set, £3 3s. net t 
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re l ? Or Garden Love LS & 
va ~~ 
@y . ‘ = 7 ey 
=< All who delight in the Garden, whether for pleasure = 
ee or profit, will be interested in these useful, charming, ey 
ee and elegant books :— > 
Ae, BEAUTIFUL FLOWERING SHRUBS ay 
em, By G. CLARKE NUTTALL ~< 
(@) The illustrations of this charming work are wonderful reproductions of ey 
=< of the finest dire ct co mur photo, vs is ever taken, While they faitht am 
(a record the features of these beautiful shrubs, ie y are withal work ~ 
ae TI text not as tells all there is to be ibs th the lore of the pla bo 
Ss cont information as to their cultivation +4 
@ c ~ ! ¢ 7 wes + uced " utoc H. I 31 ® 
tr ~ 
ee BOOKS BY H. H. THOMAS a 
Le — 
‘@» ( 
~~ THE COMPLETE THE BOOK OF KS 
% GARDENER ye pede FLOWERS yy 
s , as pe yg ractiad i : slags turn for dl work | : ad 
<< shrub, flower, fruit or vegetable he is | y ! th isia and t © 
) to wi to grow, wt a 
CB i a ¢ “ure , ea ts av 
KS page Ha ates 15 ral «nage la #2): 
@ ROUND THE - 5 
co YEAR 9 PRACTICAL =) 
ro IN THE GARDEN o 
nS — ng with a description ar id ¢ =p lanation AMATEUR me! 
SJ the yerr round in the fanien, bringing to ~ GARDENING e 
@ notice the flowers, fruits a "vegetal es An indisy able hook f ’ =~) 
me — cat oe dante a aie Maa See At ' = 
@ re we u dour - ; = 
\ 86 a 
‘@ ROCK GARDENING © 
RS FOR AMATEURS: GARDEN FLOWERS 
i tg AS THEY GROW - 
>< th fa subject. I woa A charming k which deals { t 7 
Ree, r f y plant ar y I ler s I eas 
& and 64 pa rl ations 86 )) 2 86 ox 
S av 
‘ THE ROSE BOOK ~ 
ee By! H. i . THOMAS & WALTER EASLE A oO 
>= A comy mateur k rower te ) i i ~ 9 
=< Wet umicre L’hot alae . 40 faces lia ustra i 
we, 816 - 
Cy Complete List of Books sent Post Free on application a 
Os La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 And all Booksellers s 
(ei ’ 
. A) 
=~ \EDOPy Yael 
DIVO The House o f Cassell ROVESIG 





(>—OV AY Ca XC) YOSSI VARY AD OY 
CHOCO CHE CDOCDE.GSADACGLACAS 
































r---a------ 4 The House o f Cassell i= MOOI 
announce the following : 
H. RIDER HAGGARD: ERNEST RAYMOND + 
Tse VIRGIN OF peed SUN TELL ENGLAND - : 
: @ description of his arte storesoftheaaeet oe iisfom boyhood to mankook 
‘A fine, clean romance of “high deeds, high thoughts is ala ll pared with qe ey ; re zg che * a e [ 
high a id wae 76 t of glorious y 7/6 net q] 
‘MAX PEMBER TON ROSITA FORBES > 
a re ‘The JEWEL in the LOTUS 
new romanc id nture id in the he authoress a fam ravelie vere give 
fe turesque period of Venice's last days ah nd ve by ascins z hon fa oo rove ate ” ries sed e nt is 
Arousing keenest interest at the cutset, it inspires a bafiling , path ¥ a h this ae cit ear charm 
pitating eagerness that is sustained to the dramatic hase ave purple patel hes in Vienna poet Stamboul 
7/6 net 7/6 net 
GE OR GE ROBE Y: AN ‘HONEST LIVING c 
Robey, challenged to earn his living for a week at a ‘‘job,’? here recounts his adventures as f 
porter, rag und-bone an and waiter, His highly div erting book brings many merry moments to [ 
readers when the only George himself is not available 6) = net. a 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, and All Booksellers. ! 
C a aaa jpcieininita taint ee nee —" 
Q{ PAP PAADPPP DP PDADPPADAD @ 





| Sisalie octavo, 400 Pages, Cloth Gilt. 
: With 32 Plates, 10s. 6d. net. 


) THE COMPLETE 


ad ae AN Ss \, x © 
N ‘ Ng SA SN Ny Ws 
SS * \ ) 
; eS 6 
Contains authoritative information on every matter pertaining to dogs—hints for 
management and well-tending of every kind of canine companion, detailed descriptions 
&) 







By ROBERT LEIGHTON 


of each breed with instructions as to special needs and care, Standards of Points, Kennel 
Club Rules, etc. The Veterinary section is very complete, and the work is illustrated with 
portraits of champion representatives of every breed. 


Of all os La Bell 
radios Prospectus, giving full f salbenaeey 


sellers particulars, on application E.C.4 
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Cassell’s Pocket 
Reference Library 








Price per volume, 
Cloth, 1/3 net; 
Full Leather, 2/- net ; 


size 43 in. by 22 in. 


Cassell's Miniature English- 
French Dictionary 


By F. F. BovEtT. Compiled as companion 
to the French-English Dictionary. It con 
tains over 16,000 words of general use, as 
well as other interesting matter. 280 page 
Cassell’s Ready Reckoner 
By F. W. Dunn, BA., B.Sc. lable 
showing prices to be charged in order 
to obtain a certain percentage of profit 


General Money Multiplication Tables 
British and Foreign Weights and Measures 
Wages, etc, 243 | 
Dictionary of Mythology 
A concise e to the myths of Gr 
Rom Babylonia, Egypt, Ameri 
Scandinavia and Great Britun. By Lewis 
Ss E, M.A 1908 pages 
A Dictionary of 
Musical Terms 
By JErrREY PuLver. A handy reference 
olume of the terms and expressions of 
ny in rtal whatever that are used in 
mu bot past ind prese t 


Dictionary of 


Poetical Quotations 
Cor ] y W. GurRNEY BENHAM \ 

eal election of compact, ¢ fied 
When Was That ? 


f Date Historic Lite 
Geographical. By lL. H. Davy 
Cassell's Miniature French- 
English, English. 
French Dictionary 
Contains nearly < mo Words The 1 t 


npact and ¢ e Pocket D 
th aacad 


q. 


‘* Admirabl 


le specim ( 
adequate and handy books of refere 

The type, though 1 
small, is always clear and | ble nd 


the whole series thoroughly de 
our warinest commendat 


Cassell’s Miniature 
French-English Dictionary 
By F. F. Bovet, Wit! 
taining the Conjugations 
Tables of Weights, Me 
Proper Names, also a 


Appenm con- 
Irregular Vert 
s. Mone 

Guide to the Mer 


French Conversation 
for English Travellers 


Ky I I Bove' Ce i irge 
varied selection of phr for the u 
English travellers in France, Belgium a 
Switzerland who have no knowledge f 
cols \ li Frenc . 
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The Pocket Gardener 


By H. H. THtomas, <A prehensive v 
ime, containing de 3 r 
th particula f i 

ot 8 g pla i 

tab | 

The Pocket Doctor 

By ‘* MEDi« thor The H 

Physiciatr \ cone i the D 

tic Treatment of Cor Ailment 1 

Simple Accidents, with [re iptions, N 

ng H 


Dictionary of 
Quotations 


Prose 
Compiled by W G Br 
Classified under su headir 4 

1 t y 
Cassell'’s Pocket 
English Dictionary 
By FE. W. EpMun M B.S t 
n \ ! T 1 
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Roguish eyes of azure blue, 
Cupid lips I love to press, 

Chubby cheeks of rosy hue, 
Offer each a sweet caress ; 

Gleams the sunshine in your hair, 
In your crowing music rare. 





lo preserve the velvety ‘smoothness of 
Babys sensitive-skip . nothing equals 


BY SKIN SOAP 
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CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES:-— 











AY 
182 REGENT ST. wi., 112-118 EDGWARE RD. w.2.., |’ 
15 NEw BonpD ST.w1. + 
OVER GOO BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
<> _€<e<€ —_____ —__ >>> Oo _s_o 
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“ Now ‘tis Spring 
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